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Murdoch authors in revolt 


Anger m tycoon’s role 
,n Patte n book fiasco 


RoryCarroii ' 
and Kamal Ahmed 


O NE OF Brit- 
sin's most pres- 
tigious publish- 
ing companies 
was racing an 

last niox* a 'f U3 °fs‘ revolt 
i“ sr night after it wa = 
revealed that RupeA 


doch pressured senior manag- 
ers at HarperCoUins to dump 
a book by Chris Patten, for- 
mer governor of Hong Kong. 

The revolt comes after a 
series of astonishing admis- 
sions that senior managers at 
HarperCoIlins discussed Mr 
Fatten s book. East and West, 
with Mr Murdoch, who was 
unhappy that it was to be crit- 
ical of China. i 


Last night. News Corpora- 
tion admitted that Mr Mur 
doch had “expressed dissatis- 
faction" with Mr Patten's 
book. 

The Australian media 
mogul has wide-ranging busi- 
ness interests in China. 

Peter Hennessy. Sir Frank 
Kermode and Booker Prize 
winner Penelope Fitzgerald 
said they were considering 
ending their contracts with 
HarperCoIlins and following 
Stuart Proffitt, who resigned 
as editor-in-chief over the 
dispute. 

Professor Hennessy, author 
of political histories and biog- 


raphies. said: "Any publish- 
ing house that lets him go is 
crackers. If Stuart turns up 
somewhere else then a lot of 
us will see if we can be 
released from our contracts." 

Ms Fitzgerald said: “It's a ter- 
rible Wow to me. 1 don't think I 
can manage without Stuart" 
Sir Frank Kermode, an aca- 
demic literary critic, said be 
would be tempted to follow Mr 
Proffitt wherever be went. 

There was a question mark 
last night over the future of 
John Major's memoirs, which 
have been bought by Harper- 
Collins. Publishing sources 
said that it would be difficult 


for the former prime minister 
to allow HarperCoIlins to con- 
trol the content 

Simon Schama, a biogra- 
pher described as one of the 
Jewels in the firm's crown, 
said: “If I was doing a politi- 
cal biography I wouldn't feel 
free. I couldn't work under 
those conditions." 

Mr Patten, who has moved 
his book to rival publishers 
Macmillan, confirmed yester- 
day that be is suing 
HarperCoIlins. 

Mr Proffitt, who was Mr 
Patten’s editor, is also suing 
the publishers for construc- 
tive dismissal. 


Fay Weldon said that she 
was likely to stay with Har- 
perCoIlins, although she 
would be making a final deci- 
I sion “when the dust settles". 

In a statement released last 
night in New York, News Cor- 
poration, owned by Mr Mur- 
doch, denied he had any role 
in trying to change the book. 

"Rupert Murdoch at no time 
tried to change Patten's book 
and he did not ask anyone to 
change it," the statement said. 
“From the start, however, be 
expressed dissatisfaction about 
the decision to publish it 
“He made his view cl ea r to 
HarperCoIlins when he first 


learned the book had been 
commissioned. 

"Rupert Murdoch did not 
agree with many of Mr Pat- 
ten’s positions in Hong Kong, 
which he thought abrogated 
promises made by the previ- 
ous government." 

Mr Patten’s agent, Michael 
Sissons, said that senior man- 
agers at HarperCoIlins who 
had been involved In the deci- 
sion to scrap Mr Patten’s 
book should resign. 

Murdoch's Chines* puzzle, 
pages 2 and 3; Leader 
comment, page 8; Mark 
Lemon, page 9 
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Sarah Hall and 
Martin Walnwrig h t 

I T MAY be ending with 
sound and fury, but this 
February looks set to be 
the joint warmest this 
century. 

As the month draws to a 
close, the average tempera- 
ture — 7.3C <45. IF) _ is on 

course to equal that of Feb- 
ruary 1990— the warmest 
since 18 ®. There has 
been only a quarter of the 
usual rainfall, and more 
than. 100 hours of sunshine, 
compared to February’s 
usnal65. 

But while it may have 
been unseasonably balmv, 
&§£ February has ended not ' 
with a whimper but a bang. 
In the north yesterday , 
storm-force winds brought 
chaos, with a passenger air- 
^ craft blown off the runway 
2 f. In Leeds and motorways 
closed by toppled lorries. 

P. ^Fif teen passengers on the 

■« British Midland commuter 
service to Glasgow were 
treated for shock after the 
./ Sabre 340 twin-turbo prop 
was was blown for 100 yards 
<*■ across the grass as it began 

Its take-off. 

% At West Leeds High 

School more than 1,000 pu- 
pils were evacuated and 27 
treated for minor injuries 
after winds of up to 90mph 
destroyed most of the roof. 

. Weather, page 2 
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EU on track for euro as Ministers in disarray after 
first eleven hittargets ‘hijacking’ of rural rally 


Martin Walker In Brussels 
and Mark Milner 

T HE single currency 
reached its most impor- 
tant landmark to date 
when 11 of the European 
Union's 15 member states said 
they had met a key economic 
qualifying standard. 

The figures released in 
Brussels yesterday will boost 
the project’s political momen- 
tum and are expected to allow 
the Ell's heads of government 
to dear all u to sign up for 
the single currency when 
membership is decided at the 
beginning of May. 

Germany, Italy and France 
— the three biggest econo- 
mies among EU members 
hoping to Join the first wave 
of monetary union — all 
showed public sector deficits 
at or below the target laid 
down in the Maastricht 
treaty. The treaty says defi- 
cits may not exceed 3 per cent 
of gross domestic product 
The results allay earlier 
fears that the big three might 


- miss the target, although 
France Just scraped in with a 
deficit of 3 per cent 
They were also helped by 
some creative accounting. 
Italy levied a euro tax last 
year which it has promised to 
begin repaying in 1999. The 
French government took a 
one-off pensions payment 
from France Telecom, and 
Germany, which raised taxes 
to reduce its public borrow- 
ing requirement cut its defi- 
cit by taking billions of marks 
of hospital debt out of the 
public sector. 

With Britain, Sweden and 
Denmark already ruling 
themselves out of si g nin g op 
for the single currency in 

1999, only Greece of the 
remaining EU members failed 
to meet the deficit target 
Though more than half the 
ll countries felled to reduce 
public sector debt below the 
level of 60 per cent of GDP 
laid down in the treaty, the 
deficit provision Is open to in- 
terpretation. But It could yet 
prove a stumbling block for 
both Italy and Belgium, 


which have debt levels double 
the Maastricht target 

Ironically. Britain comfort- 
ably met both the debt and 
deficit qualifying levels. 

EU officials were yesterday 
quick to brush aside high 
debt levels, pJaiming flip Euro 
effect was already fostering 
budgetary discipline. 

"These figures show the un- 
questionably positive effect of i 
the convergence policy," the 
EU finance commissioner, 
Yves-Thlbault de Silguy, said. 
"We are confident that they 
will permit a large number of 
states - to participate in the 
euro from next January L" 
There are further stages to 
the selection process, with the 
European Parliament, the 
European Monetary Institute 
and the KU's finance minis- 
ters all to voice opinions on 
who should qualify. 

A group a German academ- 
ics Is meanwhile chflTlflTiginff 
the euro's legality before Ger- 
many's constitutional court 


Ewvpe’s iMdera celebrate, 
*»d Notebook, page 11 


Anno Perkins 

PoHUcai Correspond ent 

G overnment policy 

on tomorrow's country- 
side march was in dis- 
array last night after ciaimc 
that the event had been hi- 
jacked by the blood sports 
lobby. 

Downing Street sources and 
ministers contradicted one 
another over who will be at- 
tending what is expected to be 
one of the biggest protests for 
20 years. 

The confusion came amid 
charges that the organisers, 
the Countryside Alliance, had 
misled thousands of people 
: about the pro-h unting - pur- 
pope . of the demonstration. 
Police say as many as 250,000 
people could join the London 
march 

The junior agriculture min- 
ister with responsibility for 
the countryside, Elliot Mor- 
ley, who on Thursday was 
said to be attending the 
march, yesterday denied that 
he was going. He told BBC 


Radio's Farming Today: 
"There's no doubt in our 
minds that this march has 
been hijacked If we were rep- 
resented officially on this 
march. It would be demon- 
strated as government sup- 
port for blood sports “ 

But Downing Street 
sources, confirming that 
Michael Meacher, the Envi- 
ronment Minister, would be 
going, said: “We hope it will 
be a celebration of the coun- 
tryside. IPs about the issues 
affecting people who live 
there, with which the Govern- 
ment itself Is Concerned." 


The confusion reflects the 
Government’s continuing un- 
certainty about how to res- 
pond to the country lobby. 

In the past week there have 
been a series of concessions, 
with a promise to cut the 
amount of greenfield bousing 
development and to have vol- 
untary rather than compul- 
sory countryside access 
agreements. 

Mr Meacher, also anti-hunt, 
ing, last night challenged the 
Countryside Alliance to ««np 
clean about the protest’s 
intentions. 

Last night Janet George, 
spokeswoman for the Coun- 
tryside Alliance, said "The 
whole purpose of thin march 
is to oppose the anti-hunting 
bill which returns to the Com- 
mons next Friday.” 

Senior Labour Party 
sources claimed last night - 
that Mr Meacher had decided ■ 
to go several days ago and it - 
had never been the intention 
to send Mr Morley. 


Letters, page 8; Jeremy 
Hardy, Tho Week, page 16 
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„„ Guardian SaturtoMruan^i^ 


‘They have tried to make me a scapegoat Bits in 

but they have chosen the wrong man 


This is an edited version of the 
declaration Issued through so- 
licitors by Stuart Proffitt : 

I AM leaving HarperCollins 
with much sadness. I 
joined the company In Jan- 
uary 1983, shortly after 
leaving university when 1 
was appointed editorial assis- 
tant (temporary.). j 

I was appointed succes- . 
sively editor, senior editor, 1 
editorial director and pub - 1 
lishing director, non-fiction, , 
until I was appointed pub- 
lisher of the trade division i 
(main boohs division) In 
September 1992, responsible 
for the publishing of all the 
division's Action and non-fic- 
tion books. 

Authors I have worked with 
over the last 15 years include 
Christopher Andrew, Jeffrey 
Archer, Karen Armstrong, 
Timothy Garton Ash, Alan 
Bullock, Jung Chang, Joan 
Dldion, Ronald Dworkin, Leon 
Edel, Penelope Fitzgerald, 
David Frost Martin Gilbert 
Quentin Hafishani. John Hale, 
Peter Hennessy, Charlton Hes- 
ton, Richard Holmes, Geoffrey 
Hosking, Alan Judd, Paul 
Kennedy, Frank Kennode, 
Doris Lessing, Ian McIntyre, 
Noel Malcolm. Caroline Moor- 
ehead, Patrick O’Brian, Rich- 
ard Ollard, Chris Patten, Ben 
Pimlott, Roy Porter, John 
Prebble. N. A. M. Rodger, 
Arundhati Roy. Simon 
Schama, Jonathan Spence, 
Anthony Storr, Margaret 
Thatcher and Klie WieseL 
The Immediate reasons for 
my departure are: 

In June 1997, 1 secured on 
behalf of HarperCollins, with 
the express approval and en- 
couragement of Eddie Bell, 
chairman of HarperCollins 
UK, and Adrian Bourne, man- 
aging director of the trade 
division, and against stiff 


competition from other pub- 
lishers, a contract with Chris 
Patten for his book which we 
came to call East and West: i 
The Last Governor of Hong 
Kong on Power, Freedom and 
the Future. 

I was told several times 
later in 1997 by Eddie Bell 
that Rupert Murdoch had 
called him to express extreme , 
displeasure that we had | 
signed the book. j 

I received the first two - 1 
thirds of the book from Chris 
Patten In the second week of 
January and wrote a report I 
for Eddie Bell and Adrian 
Bourne, during which I called 
it “probably the best written 
and most compelling book I 
have read by a politician 
since I came into publishing.” 

I acknowledged that “there 
is some work to be done, but 
one would expect that” 1 com- 
mented: "I cannot see it being 
anything other than the 
major best-seller we have al- 
ways hoped it would be." 

I wrote to Chris Patten and 
his agent. Michael Sissons, of 
Peters Fraser and Dunlop, 
praising what he had 
achieved and enclosing 
suggestions. 

My report was forwarded to 
Anthea Disney, chairman and 
COE of News America pub- 
lishing (a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of News Corporation), 
by Eddie Bell in a “position 
paper”, which said, amongst 
other things: 

“Following your instruc- 
tion to relinquish rights, I 
have given considerable 
thought to the potential rami- 
fications of such action. 

‘The more 1 have thought 
about this, the more con- 
cerned 1 have become. 

“I felt therefore that I must 
write to ensure that you are 
fully aware of the ramifica- 
tions of not publishing which 



Stuart Proffitt . . . with HarperCollins for 15 years 


are potentially serious for 
NewsCorp and HarperCollins. 

“KRM {Rupert Murdoch] 
has outlined to me the nega- 
tive aspects of publication. I 
must stress that the book will 
be published. The issue there- 
fore derives not from the 
book's content but its publish- 
ing by a NewsCorp company. 

“Wit hin Britain, News- 
Carp’s actions are tracked and 
reported on by an often hostile 
media. NewsCorp’s ambitions 
in China are often commented 
upon. It is difficult to believe 
any decision by HarperCollins 
to relinquish rights will not be 


directly attributed to News- 
Corp and become the basis for 
negative PR. 

"Clearly, authors will not 
be positively disposed to this, 
and some negative impact on 
acquisitions should not be 
discarded... 

“There are effectively two 
options: publish and seek to 
contain any negative PR [or] 
not publish and seek to con- 
tain any negative PR. 

“Please can I ask you to 
review the points and brief 
me. KRM should be person- 
ally briefed. PR strategy to a 
be put in place . . ." 


When I inquired on Janu- 
ary 23, I was told by Adrian 
Bourne that the. whole matter 
was on hold until January 26, 
wben Anthea Disney would 
be in Britain. 

Thus on January 29 a din- 
ner took place at the Savoy 
Hotel for 20 senior HarperCol- 
lins staff and about 35 book- 
sellers. to Introduce Chris 
Patten to them. 

At the end of the meal. I in- 
troduced Patten and gave my 
view of the book, which I 
called “the most intelligently 
written book I’ve read by a 
politician in 15 -years of pub- 
lishing:" The dinner was a 
great success. 

On February 3, I asked 
Adrian Bourne wbat the 
result of the discussions be- 
tween Anthea Disney and Ed- 
die Bell had been, and was 
told he had heard nothing. 
The next day, he asked me to 
see him on February 5 and we 
met that day, when he told me 
a decision had been taken to 
withdraw from Patten's book. 

This decision had been 
made, he said, not after dis- 
cussions with Anthea Disney, 
but because he and Eddie Bell 
(neither of whom has any edi- 
torial experience) had now 
completed their own reading 
of the text and Judged it (a) 
not to conform to the outline, 
and (b) not worth what we 
had paid for it 

Adrian Bourne then asked 
me if he and Eddie Bell had 
my support in this and I said I 
would need to consider my 
position. 

He then handed me a legal 
gagging letter which said: “It 
Is imperative that you make 
no communication with any 
individual employed by Har- 
perCollins about this deci- 
sion, and of equal importance 
Is that you make no approach 
to any outside body or indi- 


vidual . . . that this decision 
>»ag been made. Any breach of 
this instruction would be 
viewed by the company as an 
act of gross misconduct!’ 

Gross misconduct of course, 
to immediate dismissal 
without compensation. 

The next day, I asked for 
the reasons for the cancella- 
tion to be given to me in writ- 
ing or in the presence of inde- 
pendent witnesses. 

I repeated this request in 
writing, on February 9. 1 was 
at that point suspended, and 
instructed not to engage in 
any HarperCollins business. 

Over the past IS years, I 
have been entrusted with the I 
editing of all the authors I , 
name above and many others. 
So far as I can remember, this 
is the first time my recom- 
mendation for a commis- 
sioned typescript has been 
over-ruled. 

Eddie Bell's and Adrian 
Bourne's position is that this 
is solely on the grounds of 
j conformity to the outline and 
i “commerciallty”. This is I 
clearly not a true or sustain- , 
| able position and it Is not one 
which I can support, as I have 
been asked to ... To do so 
would have meant ... both 
lying and doing enormous 
damage to my own 
reputation. 

Though I have some sympa- 
thy for Eddie Bell, he has 
tried to make me the scape- 
goat. He has chosen the 
wrong man. I have served the 
company loyally for 15 years 
but my case for constructive 
dismissal is now being lodged 
with an industrial tribunal. 

These are extracts from a 
statutory declaration by Stu- 
art Prqffitt declared on Febru- 
ary 26 , which first appeared in 
full in the Daily Telegraph on 
February 27 


The media mogul had his sights 
on a mega-deal with Beijing, 
and he was not inclined to let 
anything stand in its way 


Kama! Ahmed 


T HREE days after 
New Year a s m a ll 
announcement 
with big reper- 
cussions was sent 
out by the Chi- 
nese government concerning 
a certain Keith Rupert 
Murdoch. _ . ^ 

The Communist authorities 
had agreed that Star TV. Mur- 
doch's Hong Kong-based satel- 
lite ^Hannal, would be given 
permission to broadcast to 
southern China by way of its 
cable television company. 
Phoenix. 

Murdoch was delighted. In 
television terms the deal was 
tiny , giving his empire access 
to a paltry i5 million view- 
ers. But in political terms and 
in terms of his plan to domi- 
nate the country's media mar- 
ket, it had huge significance. 

It marked the c ulmina tion 
of a four-year campaign to 
woo the Chinese authorities. 
Now his real target had 
moved into sight — the view- 
ers of the 310 milli on televi- 
sion sets in China and the ad- 
vertisers willing to pay big 
money for access to one of the 
fastest growing economies in 
the world. 

Win that battle and the abil- 
ity to communicate via digital 
technology and computers be- 


comes a possibility- Ttat te 
the information 
Murdoch wants to be the most 
powerful man in it 

Control the gateway - the 
technology you need, either 
television or computer, to get 
the message across -an< a the 
possible Riture profits. will 
dwarf anything yet achieved 
in the cash-rich world of the 
media. 

NewsCorp's own results say 
that revenue from China went 
up by 75 per cent in the third 
quarter of 1997. This is very, 
very big money — billions or 
dollars, ultimately. 

The Phoenix agreement 
was the first time China had 
given Murdoch the official 
stamp of approval. Only three 
months earlier the deal had 
appeared to be dead in the 
water. „ _ . 

Last aut umn Beijing had 
published guidelines on a ban 
on foreign channels transmit- 
ting Into China. 

In 1994 Murdoch had made 
some ill-advised remarks 
about television being the 
greatest threat to totalitarian 
regimes and had been playing 
catch-up ever since. 

If China had refused to 
budge, there seemed to be no 
way Star TV could turn 
around Its estimated losses of 
£30 million a year, a burden 
Murdoch is willing to carry 
indefinitely as long as there is 
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Television and radio — Sunday 
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Around the world 
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European weather outlook 

SeamBnavia: 


ft win become colder with ram turning to snow 
showers in most areas, although southern Sweden 
and Norway will have rain for a white longer. The 
best ol any sunny spoils wffl be eastern Sweden. 
Terrperetyres will range hum about freezing in the 
north to 5C in the south, dropping everywhere later. 
Low Countries, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland: 


Rather cloudy with a few showers, one or two of 
them heavy in northern Germany but spelts of sun- 
shine wiO break out in between. Te Alps unfl have 
snow showers. Max temps generally between 6 
and IOC. 

France! 


Cooler than recently, and showery, with a few bnef 
Heavy downpours In the north. There will be spoils 
of sunshine in between, however, and .'he far south 
should stay c&y with the best ol the sunshine. Highs 
from 7C in the north to 17C on the Riviera. 

Spain and Portugal: 


After a misty start m soma areas it will turn into a 
mostly fra day with some sunshine, the best of It 
in the south and west, Over northern Spain, how- 
ever. there will be a tew showers breaking out. Max 
temps tom 13C in the north to 3tC in 5ewBe and 
on the Costa Brava. 

Italy: . 


Mtes In the north wf« skxwty clear, leaving a dry day 
In all areas with plenty of sunshine. Max temps 
ranging from 13C In the north to 18C an ScSy. 
Greece: 


Any mist or fog at dawn will soon dear, leaving a 
dry day with plenty of sunshine, and if wiN be J fif- 
th wamier than recently. Max temps 16-1 8C. 
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o^Hong Kong stand in his 

Ust night Murdoch's deci- 

to interfere in the pubh- 
SJJ2? Patten's book. East 
Meets West; The Last Cover 
nor of Hong Kong, was threat- 

°Sl? bloWUpinh ^^ 

„ ™ 5? if su ^ing HarperCol- 
ttns for breach of contract 

2 " **«£ the 

S^A eSCrjbed as of the 

best of his generation, is also 

duSfk ° r constr «“« 

Rumbles, of disquiet are be- 
gmrnng to reverberate among 
“® eminent authors pub- 
lished by the company, one of 
the most influential in the 
world There have been calls 
for HarperColIins' most 
senior managemement to con- 
sider their positions. 

. The prospect of Patten go- 
ing . head-to-head in court 
against the biggest media 
mogul of them all is causing a 
stir in the publishing world it 
is difficult to exaggerate. 

The story begins last sum- 


S e W £ n P L? mti WOn «* 

to Pattin- pphhcati °i> right 

riLV^ ,? Qrsl Work on hi: 

SKnlSth ne Kone 311(1 1L 

.£!5 w » Paid a £50.otH 
that h*' Wl f b an a Ennun 
when h ^h^°- d r^T paid 

"hen the 7».000-word rnanu 
g3V« complete and a for 
ther £50.0°° when the bool 
was first published. 

the time Profriti 
received the first draft in Jan 
JJSZ’ he .® lread y knew then 

*ere problems. 

In his statutory declaration 
a legal document which wilj 
Play a central role in his lega] 
case against HaperCcillins, h« 
said that Eddie Bell, th* 
chairman of HarperColIins, 
had already told him that 
Murdoch was not happy that 
Patten had been signed up. 

ProEfiu was convinced that 
Patten's book would be a 
‘ major best-seller". 

Proflit's report, his declara- 
tion says, was sent to An then 
Disney, chairwoman and 
chief executive of News 
American Publishing in New 
rork. a wholly subsidiary of 
NewsCorp. 

Disney had already ordered 
BeU to dump Patten's book. 
Bell was concerned that such 
a move would be a public 
relations disaster. 

"The more 1 have thought 
about this the more con- 
cerned I have become," Bell 
said. 

But then came the clincher: 
"KRM [Bell’s shorthand for 
Murdoch] has outlined to me 
the negative aspect of publica- 
tion, which I fully 
understand." 

Murdoch had sunk Patten. 
Now the fightback begins. 



Overlord of the media jungle 
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COMMENT/ Rupert Murdoch 
is a man possessed, writes 
RoyGneenslade: he must 
forge on, finding new outlets, 
building world domination 
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k H HOW we laughed 
I at silly Robert Max- 
i well’s crude acts of 
— censorship and his 
currying favour with totali- 
tarian dictators. It was all too 
ridiculous to take seriously. 

But when Rupert Murdoch 
does the same, it is a very 
serious, matter indeed, be- 
cause. unlike the late and un- 
lamented Captain Bob. he 
has a mighty global media 
empire and, through it, can 
wield considerable power. 

The Chris Patten example 
follows — Forgive the pun — a 
pattern. Murdoch chucked 
the BBC off his Star TV satel- 
lite tr ansmis sions to China 
because it had the temerity to 
criticise the regime. He gave 
Andrew Neil the heave-ho 
from the Sunday Times for 
daring to suggest that Malay- 
sia’s business dealings were a 
legitimate story. He finally 
dropped Kelvin MacKenzie as 
Sun editor for (among other 
things) being too rightwing 
when he required a political 
chameleon. 

He can make anything hap- 
pen. as he wants within his 
empire. One day, the Sun 
lashes the Government for 
building the Millennium 
Dome. Next, after a word 
from Rupert, It becomes 


wildly enthusiastic. When his 
papers are failing to enthuse 
the market he can indulge in 
predatory pricing to give 
them an unfair advantage. In 
the media business jungle, be 
is king. 

Murdoch's views on politics 
and ethics are secondary to 
his lust for business, and he 
doesn't understand those who 
don’t share his passion. He 
really will not grasp why 
such a furore has blown up 
over this affair. For him. it’s 
business which mak es the 
world go round, the motor 
that drives, all human devel- 
opment and anything which 
gets In the way of that mu^t- 
take its chances. 

Let me immediately qualify 
that: his business is of para- 
mount importance and noth- 
ing should stand in its way. 

Despite any number of at- 
tempts, nobody has ever 
really explained what makes 
Murdoch tick and it is highly 
unlikely that he knows him- 
self. Unfortunately, Mur- 
doch's biographers and crit- 
ics have tended to look in 
entirely the wrong direction 
when they try to analyse his 
impulses. Then they appear, 
surprised when an excavation 
of his background provides 
no sensible answer. 


In fact the reason could not 
be more simple. Murdoch is 
the quintessential buccaneer- 
ing 20th century global capi- 
talist and is therefore as 
much a victim of capitalism's 
iron logic (and, by extension, 
its illogicality) as be is its 
master. He and the market 
are tick and tock. 

Despite his throwaway 
remarks over the years about 
being "big enough now” and 
“stopping" for a while, be 
knows that Is just public rela- 
tions bilge. He can never 
throw in the toweL 

If companies don't expand, 
they die. It is impossible to 
stop the dynamic and he is 
impelled to go on. acquiring 


other capitalist propagandists, 
such as the Daily Telegraph, 
which yesterday cond emned 
Murdoch for being “a ruthless 
operator”. 

Ruthlessness is not, in such 
a context, a valid basis for 
criticism. It is a form bf 
praise for Murdoch, who Is 
tbe personification of millen- 
nial global business where in- 
ternational frontiers do not 
exist, national politics are ir- 
relevant. and regulatory laws: 
are minor hazards. 

The only thing that matters 
for him is the exploitation of 
markets for profit, and what 
better “virgin” market can 
there be than China? Its polit- 
ical elite are nothing if not 


INSIDE THE IWAGH 

BlahB«sthend ^^MM| 
on the world's 

greatest show j 


more, buying up competitors, 
penetrating new areas, forg- 
ing new alliances, investing 
in new technology, getting 
bigger and bigger all the time. 
Be knows that men may sleep 
(though be has personally 
reduced that to the minimum 
requirement) but the market 
is always awake. 

Once one grasp6 that fact of 
economic life, and also that 
Murdoch's life is dominated by 
commerce, everything he does 
falls into place. Whatever one 
feels about Murdoch, it is sick- 
ening to note the carping from 


Dam* 

thoutfitcthfl 
Swi hailed the 
MUtonnlum 
Experience as 
‘dazdlng’ on 
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Two days 
earlier. It 
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the project ■ 


pragmatists, and they are 
dealing. In Murdoch, with the 
arch-pragmatist. 

Like Richard Nixon, Mur- 
doch's personal foreign rela- 
tions adviser in his final 
years. Murdoch recognises 
the untapped market that ex- 
ists in the world’s most popu- 
lous country, and trouble- 
some “rebels” of whatever 
political persuasion are a 
sideshow. 

It isn't that ethics don’t 
matter to Murdoch. The 
newly anointed Knight of St 
Gregory prays to his God on 


Sundays, doubtless in toe 
hope that the world will be- 
come a better place without 
fornication and titillation. 
But that is the religious com- 
partment in his life separate 
(Tom the mainsfream: the 
relentless pursuit of profit 
He may not like the fact 
that bis papers publish pic- 
tures of Page 3 girls and in- 
trude mi people’s privacy. -Hie 
probably loathes schlock TV 
and the soft-porn movies 
broadcast on his satellite 
channels. But he can’t help 
himself. It’s just business. If 


the public want it, he win pro- 
vide it It's a dirty job and 
someone's got to do it In 
time, when he has accumu- 
lated enough power, he will 
outlaw an such material, be- 
coming the ultimate censor. 

I suspect the "official" Wap- 
ping version of events relat- 
ing to the Patten book will be 
that Murdoch is far too grand 
to have made such a "minor” 
decision himself. He has noth- 
ing to do with what appears 
in the Sun, on Sky One. or on 
his publishers' lists. 

It's a beguiling argument 
for a second or two. Then 
reality kicks in. Even if he 
didn’t know a thing about toe 
Patten book, one. of his min- 
ions did and they were 
second-guessing the boss. 

If that was the case, then ail 
Murdoch had to do was call 
Chris Patten and say: ‘It’s all 
been a dreadful mistake, 
Chris. I’ve fired the idiot who 
canned your book. Of course, 
1 want to publish and be 
damned to toe Chinese.” 

We await the pictures of 
Murdoch in sackcloth and 
ashes with something less 
than trepidation. 


Writers wary of damaging 
their boss’s interests 


INSIDE WAPPING/ Stuart Millar on life 
behind the News International barricades 


BEHIND the security gates 
and high fences of the News 
International plant at Wap- 
ping. east London, there is 
a joke among staff. On the 
days when Rupert Murdoch 
is due to visit, senior exec- 
utives on bis newspaper 
tittles are struck down by an 
affliction known, as PMT: 
Pre-Murdoch Tension. 

According to Insiders. 
Murdoch is a constant pres- 
ence. whether he Is on-site 
or not. But it is daring his 
visits that toe extent of con- 
trol he exercises becomes 
most appare n t. 

“It was toe newspaper 
equivalent of painting the 
walls before the Queen vis- 
its,*’ one former employee 
said yesterday. like many, 
even those who have left 
Murdoch’s employment, he 
refused to be named. 

“Yon always knew when 
.he was in town," said an- 
other. “Everybody acted 
just that bit more sharply, 
editors were seen wander- 
ing around the newsroom 
more than usnaL There was 
a general sense of con- 
trolled fear.” 

To many former staff, 
Murdoch was something of 
an enigma. Unlike other 
proprietors, he has a quiet, 
reserved manner which 
critics say belie his “mega- 
lomaniac tendencies'*. As a 
result, they complain that 
they were forced to be con- 


stantly wary of damaging 
their proprietor's interests 
when writing stories. Even 
book reviews were forced 
through a rigorous scru- 
tiny process to ensure Mur- 
doch could not take offence. 

“If yon were the foreign 
editor ximning a story about 
the Tar East, then life could 
be dangerous,” said one. 

“The bottom line for 
Murdoch is that he is al- 
ways looking for toe main 


When he was in 
town, there was a 
general sense of 
controlled fear" 


chance,” said another. “He 
sees everything in terms of 
business and nothing is 
allowed to interfere with 
that.” 

Critics of News Interna- 
tional have pointed this 
week to the lack of cover- 
age given to the furore over 
the Patten book as the lat- 
est evidence of Murdoch's 
interference. While other 
papers have run several 
stories, it has even been ab- 
sent from toe pages of the 
Times. 

“Being media correspon- 
dent of toe Times is a real 
poisoned chalice,” a former 


staffer said. “When other 
papers are doing stories 
about Murdoch or Sky or 
News International, you al- 
ways have to look for some- 
thing different to say. You 
find that you are always de- 
fending yourself” 

But Raymond Snoddy, 
toe Times’ media editor, 
rejected toe suggestion that 
toe. paper had deliberately 
avoided the Patten story. “I 
was looking to do the story 
yesterday bnt I found it 
very difficult to get any- 
thing. I couldn’t get 
through to Rupert Mur- 
doch. Chris Patten said. he 
couldn’t talk.” 

Former senior executives 
also complain that dealing 
with Murdoch was made 
even more difficult by his 
unpredictability. “His 
mood is so changeable and 
so difficult to read that a 
wrong word can be danger- 
oris." said one. 

He tells the story of a din- 
ner in London at which 
Stephen Milligan, the late 
Tory MP and former for- 
eign editor of toe Sunday 
Times, welcomed the de- 
mise of nuclear weapons at 
the end of the Cold War. 
“Rupert hit toe table and 
said he completely dis- 
agreed, that we needed nu- 
clear weapons more than 
ever.” Asked by his assem- 
bled executives bow he had 
formed this opinion, Mur- 
doch said it came from his 
“foreign relations ad- 
viser”. Pressed for the advi- 
ser’s identity, he revealed: 
“Richard Nixon.” 


Gentlemen and players for high stakes 


PROFILES/ Key 

protagonists in the 
drama sparked by 
a political memoir 

RUPERT MURDOCH 

C hair man. NewsCorp 

MURDOCH'S antipathy 
towards the Patten book pro- 
ject became apparent almost 

from tbe instant the contract 
was signed last summer, nut 
matters did not come to a 
head until January when in- 
structions came from News- 
Corp to stop the book- 
Referred to in company doc- 
uments as KRM, he is weH- 
known for his willmgness to 

takna hands-on rble/Wherea 
decision clashes 4 wlt f. 
wider business mterests. of 
NewsCorp, the business inter- 
ests always prevail 

STUART.TROFFITT 

Former publisher. Harper 
C ollins trade division 

UNTIL his resignation this 
week, Proffitt was the; most 
important publisher of non- 
fiction work in the couhtiy - 

Aged 36. he was a high 
flyer, joining the company 
straight from university m 
■ 1983. He was appointed pub- 
lisher of the company's mam 
books division in 1992. 
Described as the “last gen- 



Eddie Bell, who foresaw a PR disaster, and Anthea Disney, who gave him the vital order 


fl mm " in publis h in g ”, he was 
no stranger to dealing with 
major politicians. In tbe face 
of stiff competition, he 
brought Margaret Thatcher's 
memoirs to HarperColIins by 
joining her in a recital of Vic- 
torian verse. 

CHRIS PATTEN 

Last Hang Kang governor 

DESCRIBED variously by foe 
Chinese as a “perfidious 
whore” and a “drooling 
idiot". Patten's five-year term 
in Hong Kong was marked by 
Ills protracted struggle with 
the Beijing regime. 

patten had already supplied 
a taster of his blunt views on 
China with the Jonathan 


Dimbteby book and documen- 
tary, The Last Governor. 

Asked to water down some 
sections of bis book, he 
refused and he has now 
lodged a writ is the High 
Court 

bodie bell 

Chairman, HarperColIins 
UK 

IN October, after the last in a 
long series of redundancies, 
BeU stated: ."Last year was 
my worst in publishing 1997- 
8 could wen be my best” In- 
siders predict, however, that 
the ftoore over Patten book 
may mid the career of one of 
the greatest survivors in 
publishing. 


The portly, cigar-smoking, 
SNP-supporting Bell was 
placed in a difficult position 
by Murdoch's opposition to 
the book. He had approved 
the decision to bid, and he 
realised withdrawing from 
the deal would present a pub- 
lic relations disaster. 
ANTHEA DISNEY 
Chairman and chief execu- 
tive officer. News America 
Publishing 

IT WAS through Disney that 
Murdoch's instructions to 
drop the book were communi- 
cated- The former New York 
bureau chief for the Daily 
Mail was head of the Ameri- 
can-based NewsCorp subsid- 
iary which owned HarperCoI- 


Unc . as well as its magazine 
and multi-media wings. 

Appointed by Murdoch 
after turning his TV Guide 
into America’s highest circu- 
lation magazine, she in- 
formed Eddie Bell that the de- 
cision had been made to 
relinquish the rights. 

Disney wields enormous 
power within the organisa- 
tion. She served a spell as 
president of HarperColIins, 
earning a fearsome reputa- 
tion by dropping 100 titles in 
a cost-cutting exercise. 

ADRIAN BOURNE 
Managing director, Harper- 
ColIins trade division 

AS Proffitt’s immediate supe- 
rior. Bourne’s role was as a 
messenger, a role which Prof- 
fitt described as “deeply 
lamentable”. 

Described as “nice and 
open but less dynamic than 
Bell”, he had been involved in 
approving and encouraging 
tbe bid for the book, but was 
also responsible for telling 
Proffitt that it had been 
dropped. 

Parachuted in as manag- 
ing director four years ago 
after a 80-year career in pub- 
lishing, he told Proffitt that 
he and Bell bad taken the de- 
cision because “in our view 
that material as it stands 
does not match up to the 
original outline or indeed 
inspire us from a commer- 
cial standpoint.” 
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Sacking of 
ill mothers 


was illegal 


Amelia Gentleman 


T WO mothers who 
were sacked because 
they were too ill to 
return to work when 
their maternity leave ended 
won their test cases at the 
Court of Appeal yesterday, in 
a landmark jud gment which 
will have far-reaching impli- 
cations for thousands of 
women. 

The ruling backed the 
women’s fight to be compen- 
sated for unfair dismissal, si- 
multaneously securing stron- 
ger employment rights for all 
working mothers. 

As a result of the judgment, 
employers will no longer be 
able to Hismisa women who 
are too unwell to restart work 
when their maternity leave 
expires by exploiting a loop- 
hole in legislation designed to 
protect female workers. 

Janet Greaves, from Dur- 
ham, was sacked from her job 
as a shop assistant at Kwik 
Save in November 1994 after 
handing in a sick note at the 
end of her leave stating that 
she was suffering from preg- 
nancy-related ill health. 

Insurance clerk Heather 
Crees. from Clacton. Essex, 
also lost her job in May 1995 
when she sent her employers, 
the Royal London Mutual In- 
surance Society, a medical 
certificate confirming that 
she had severe postnatal de- 
pression when she was due to 
restart 

Both companies claimed 
that the women had automati- 
cally terminated their con- 
tracts by breaching the terms 
of the Employment Rights Act 
1996, because they had not 
been ready for work on the 
designated date. 

But Lord WoolL the Master 
of the Rolls, and two other 
senior judges overruled an 
earlier decision by the Em- 


ployment Appeal Tribunal, 
and concluded that Parlia- 
ment bad not intended 
scheme designed to p rotect 
women to permit employers 
to “take advantage of the tem- 
porary illness of a female em- 
ployee to deny her the statu- 
tory right to return to work". 

Commenting that it was im- 
portant to clarify this area of 
law, he gave Kwik Save and 
the Royal London Mutual In- 
surance Society leave to ap- 
peal to the House of Lords. 

The judges referred the 
case of Mrs Crees back to an 
industrial tribunal for the 
“consequences of her dis- 
missal to be decided”. 

Mrs Crees, aged 42, was in 
tears as the decision was an- 
nounced. She lost her house 
after being sacked and now 
lives with her husband and 
three-year-old son In a mobile 
home. 

“It's been very difficult try- 
ing to make ends meet My 
husband had to give up his 
job as a chef to look after me 
because 1 was so upset It has 
been a battle.” she said. 

Mrs Greaves, aged 36. 
added: "I am absolutely de- 
lighted that I have won my 
case, but I am disappointed 
that we have to get a further 
ruling to get the law decided. 

Their victory was wel- 
comed by the unions which 
have backed them. 

Linda Sohawon, of the MSF. 
the union supporting Mrs 
Crees, cited a DSS report pub- 
lished in 1996 which found 
that about 25,000 women each 
year cannot return to work on 
the agreed date because they 
are sick. “This is a great 
result for working women 
with child ren,*' she added. 

TOC general secretary John 
Monks said: ‘This victory has 
great significance for all 
women workers who are 
treated unfairly when they 
became pregnant." 


French warn fans 
and ticket touts 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 


E ngland fans buying 
tickets for this summer's 
World Cup on-fhe black 

market in France will be ar- 

. n rested and fined under 
"’ French anti- touting laws, 
Georges Querry, the French 
* policeman in charge of* the 
World Cup, said yesterday. 

“It is illegal to sell hut also 
s to buy,'' said M. Querry. 

The news came as 100 dele- 
gates from 26 countries met in 

Blackburn yesterday for an 
international seminar on the 
policing of football, organised 
to coincide with preparations 
for the World Cup. and hosted 
by the Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw. 

There Is widespread con- 
cern that the large number of 
tickets in the hands of French 
citizens — 60 per cent erf the 
capacity of the three England 


games — and the small num- 
ber of tickets allocated to 
competing nations — about 7 
per cent each — is a recipe for 
& flourishing black market in 
tickets this summer. 

The British authorities are 
concerned that large numbers 
of fans will travel without 
tickets, and the Government 
yesterday committed itself to 
spending £1 million telling 
supporters without tickets 
not to travel to France. 

Mr Straw announced the 
reopening of the National 
Criminal Intelligence Ser- 
vice’s Hooligan Hotline for 
fans to report infor m a t io n an 
organised hooligan activity. 
He also outlined negotiations 
with the French to assist 
them arrest, charge and con- 
vict British hooligans. The 
British police will supply hoo- 
ligan spotters and photogra- 
phers to gather evidence 
which will be made available 
to French courts. 


Relatives and 


Libya hail ruling 


Ian Black 
Diplom at ic Editor 


I RTTAIN and the United 
k States suffered a set- 
'back over the Locker- 
bie bombing yesterday when 
the World Court in The Hague 
ruled that it had the right to 
decide where two Libyan sus- 
pects should be tried. 

In a decision that was 
hailed as a victory by British 
relatives of the 270 people 
who died, the court — for- 
many called the International 
Court of Justice — said it did 
have jurisdiction to hear Lib- 
ya’s complaint against both 
governments. 

Colonel Gadafy's regime 
contends that the Montreal 
Convention on eivfl aviation 
gives it the right to try the 
suspects — who it insists are 
Innocent London and Wash- 
ington want the men — said 

to be Libyan intelligence offi- 
cers — tried In Scotland or 
the US, and have resisted de- 
mands -that the case be heard 
in a neutral venue. 

Robin Cook, the Foreign 
Secretary, called yesterday's 
decision “neither a victory 
nor a defeat". But Britain 
clearly would have preferred 
the court to throw out the Lib- 
yan application. The Foreign 
Office said it would be “specu- 
lative" to comment farther. 

Libya hailed the ruling. But 
the decision does not in itself 
settle the judicial deadlock 
over a trial venue. US diplo- 
mats said they were disap- 
pointed but not surprised. 

Jim Swire, chairman of UK 
Families Flight 103, who lost 
his daughter in the disaster 
on December 21, 1988. was 
elated. “To hear a learned 


court of this sort look at 
something so objectively and 
Independently of the relative 
power of the two sides repre- 
sented is really very refresh- 
ing," he said. 

But American relatives dis- 
agreed: “It’s a terrible ruling 
and in the end It's not going 
to amount to anything," said 
Dan Cohen of New Jersey, 
whose daughter died in the 
bombing. “It hands the Liby- 
ans an enormous propaganda 
victory. They can say ‘we're 
the good guys, the Americans 
are the bullies’. 

''The bombing was an 
attack on America and it 
should have been handled by 
the United States unilater- 
ally," Mr Cohen added. “Now 
we’re in what is going to be 
an endless morass, which 
puts any hope of justice far- 
ther away than ever." 

Despite hopes for progress 
as the 10th anniversary of the 
incident approaches, little 
movement Is in sight Rela- 
tives of British victims are to 
meet Mr Cook next week and 
there are also plans for them 
to see Tony Blair. The issue 
attracted attention when the 
South African president. Nel- 
son Mandela, visited Libya 
and. at last October’s Com- 
monwealth summit called for 
a neutral trial 

Libya also asked the court 
to lift UN Security Council 
sanctions aimed at forcing 
the suspects' extradition. The 
court wfa now focus on that 
issue in deliberations that 
could drag out for years. 

Next week Britain will urge 
the council to routinely ex- 
tend the sanctions, arguing 
that UN legal experts have de- 
termined that there Could be a 
fair trial in Scotland. 


Sinn Fein outrage as 


Murder 


The Guardian Saturday Febro aryM_19g 

Belfast killing conviction is declared unsafe □ Both sides warned by 

May poll 


retrial 


granted 


to Clegg 


John BfluIHn 

and Mar t in Walnwrigtit 


P ARATROOPER Lee 
Clegg will he given 
a new trial for the 
murder of a teen- 
ager eight years 
ago, after the Court of Appeal 
in Northern Ireland yester- 
day ruled that new evidence 
had made his conviction 
unsafe. 

Clegg, aged 30. was said to 
be delighted. Five years ago 
he was jailed for life for the 
murder of Karen Reilly, aged 
18 , who was shot dead while 
joyriding in a **nfan car In 
west Belfast in September 
1990. Clegg was then a private 
In the 3rd Battalion, the Para- 
chute Regiment. 

He was released on licence 
after serving two years, a de- 
cision that provoked riots in 
nationalist areas, and was 
welcomed back to 3 Para. He 
is a physical training instruc- 
tor at Catterick in Yorkshire, 
and haa been promoted to 
lance-corporal. Last night he 
welcomed the retrial “ wh ere 
tiie claim of my innocence 
can be beard”. 

Gerry Adams. Sinn Fein 
president, called the court’s 
decision outrageous. “Many 
people will be very angry. The 
system is once again protect- 
ing its own. and showing that 
British^soldiers can do what 
they like and get away with 
h,’’ he said. 

The appeal court In Belfast 
and the House of Lords had 
rejected previous applica- 
tions to quash the guilty ver- 
dict In January last year Sir 
Patrick Mayhew, then North- 
ern Ireland Secretary, 
referred the case back to the 
appeal court after Clegg’s law- 
yers forwarded new testi- 
mony from ballistics experts. 
The driver of the VauxhaE 


Astra, Martin Peake, aged 17 , 
was also killed. No bullet was 
found in his body, and so 
police were unable to say 
which soldier on patrol had 
fired the fatal shot He and 
the girl were Catholics. 

No one was charged with 
Peake’s murder, but Clegg 
received a four-year sentence 
for attempting to wound with 
intent to cause grievous 
bodily harm. Another soldier, 
Barry Aindow, was jailed for 
seven* years for attempted 
murder. He was freed soon 
afterwards. 

In tiie incident, just before 
midnight, soldiers fired 26 
shots, hitting tiie car 19 times. 
A hearing in November was 
told that forensic scientists 
found seven buUetholes hr the 
Astra's rear. 

The case revolves around 
the ace bullet which was 
recovered from bis Reilly, 


who was hit three times. It 
was fired by Clegg and was 
the fatal shot While tiie de- 
fence says it was fired into 
the rear-passenger door, the 
prosecution says Clegg fired 
into the Astra from behind. 

A bullet fired into the side 
could be justified on the 
grounds of either 
or protection of colleagues: 
one in the rear came when 
The dang er was over and lays 
Clegg open to a murder 
charge. 

The testimony that the 
three appeal judges heard 
over 13 days was over this 
question; they ruled that tiie 
new evidence was "capable of | 
belief* and should be put be- 
fore a jury. 

The judges also said Clegg's 
evidence it his trial about his 
four shots was incorrect He 
rfaimftd he fired three times 
at the windscreen of the on- 
coming car, once into the ] 
front wing. 

No shot struck the wind- 



‘remains 


priority’ 
in peace 
process 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


Lance corporal Lee Clegg at a Leeds press conference yesterday, where he said he was 
glad of a retrial ‘where the claim of my innocence can he heard’ photograph: john giles 


screen from outside, and the 
new expert witness contra- 
dicted Clegg in saying the bul- 
let in the wing was the first or 
second he bad discharged. 

The judges recalled that 
Clegg backed up Aindow 
when he claimed the car had' 
driven at him. knocking him 
off-balance. Aindow was 
found to have partipating in 
an attempted cover-up, with 


at least one soldier stamping 
on Aindow*s leg to give the 
impression the car had hit 
him. Aindow received concur- 
rent sentences of two years 
and three years for two con- 
victions erf perverting justice. 

The ftiry in the Catholic 
community was exacerbated 
soon after the two deaths 
when a photographer cover- 
ing a visit to the Paras by the 


then Opposition leader. Neil 
Kinnock. captured a 10ft 
mural in the army canteen. It 
was of a Vauxhall Astra. 

Playing on an advertising 
slogan of the time, it was la- 
belled: Built by robots: driven 
by joyriders: stopped by A 
Coy. A dummy, covered in 
red paint, lolled out of the 
window, and the car was cov- 
ered with mock buUetholes. 


M O MOWLAM last 
night warned both 
sides in the Northern 
Ireland peace proems that the 
Government remained com- 
mitted to a North-South refer- 
endum in May. despite each 
side’s efforts to have the other 

excluded from foe talks- 

The Northern Ireland Sec- 
retary delivered her warning 
as the Ulster Unionist leader, 
David Trimble, emerged after 
talks with Tony Blair and his 

Irish counterpart Bertie 

Ahem, to warn that March 9 
was too soon to readmit Sin 
Fein to the process, in view of 
IRA involvement in two km- 
ings this month. 

“People want that referen- 
dum — the chance for their 
voices to be heard.” she said 
in Birmingham. “Our com- 
mitment to holding it to May 
comes from our confidence 
that we can get an agreement- 
But of course only the parties 
can deliver an agreement" 

In the high-wire act by Lon- 
don and Dublin to keep the 
talks on schedule for a settle- 
ment by Easter, there are 
rumours that Mr Blair may 
again meet Sinn Fein leaders 
as early as March 10, 

Mr Trimble made no threat 
to walk out if Sinn Fein 
rejoins the process on March 
9 but hinted at unspecified 
actions. "Should they return 
prematurely, we will find a 
way of making sure they do 
not dominate or control the 
process,” he told reporters. 
"We will do some things, but 
you will have to wait tUl 
March 9 ... We are not going 
to talk about it before." 


Mr £hern, who was in Lon- 
after meeting Mr Blair on 


don WlCi WCVLillg U.OU wi * 

Thursday, said they had iden- 
tified 10 areas to consider 
with the parties. "We can 
identify the areas we have dif- 
ficulties with. We have a huge 
amount of work to do. and we 
need to get on with it 
"At this stage we should try 
to carry the parties with us 
. . . There are substantial 
areas of agreement.’’ 


Man shot by police ‘was drank’ 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T HE man shot dead by 
police in Bedford on 
Thursday night was not 
a burglar as first suspected 
but the householder who had 
apparently broken into his 
own flat when drunk, it 
emerged last night A neigh- 
bour had called the police be- 
lieving the man, who later 
pointed a replica weapon at 
police, to be a burglar. 

Police were called to Clar- 
endon Street when a man was 
seen apparently breaking into 
a house at about 630 pm. The 
unarmed officers saw the 
man with what appeared to be 
a weapon and called for 


armed support The area was 
cordoned off and evacuated. 

The man, named fast night 

as Michael James Fitzgerald. 
32, then appeared at a window 
brandishing the weapon and 
received tiie standard police 
warning to drop his weapon 
as armed officers were pres- 
ent. Negotiations over a 
period of time were carried 
out by telephone. 

Mr Fitzgerald then leant 
out of a first floor window and 
pointed what is now believed 
to be a replica CoJtt 45 self- 
loading pistol at one of the 
armed officers. A decision 
was taken to fire and he was 
hit in the chest and died from 
his wounds. 

After a search, it transpired 
that Mr Fitzgerald, who was 


unemployed, lived in the 
house. The replica weapon, 
which Is impossible to tell 
apart from the genuine article 
except at close quarters, was 
found nearby. An inquest will 
beheld. 

The assistant chief consta- 
ble of Bedfordshire, Anthony 
Howlett-Bolton. said that it 
was the first time police had 
ever fired a shot in the 
county. The officer concerned 
had been taken off opera- 
tional firearms duties as was 
standard in such cases. He 
had not been suspended. 

The Police Complaints Au- 
thority is now supervising an 
inquiry under the authority 
member. Molly Meacher. who 
went to the scene on the night 
of the incident The investiga- 


tion will be carried out by the 
Thames Valley assistant chief 
constable. Robert Davies. 

The authority is carrying 
out two other investigations 
into police use of firearms. 
The first Is into the recent 
fatal shooting of James Ash- 
ley In Hastings; the other the 
wounding of a woman in east 
London. 

• Gun owners had □□til mid- 
night last night to surrender 
small-calibre handguns In the 
final handover following the 
change in the law in the wake 
of the Dunblane massacre. 

The Horae Office Minister, 
Alun Michael, said: "The 
deadline completes the Gov- 
ernment's drive to take all 
handguns out of general civil- 
ian circulation.’’ 


Queen supports bill to give royal 
daughters equal rights to throne 


Luke Harding 


”I"HE Government yesterday 
I moved to end one of the 
last relics of the feudal era by 
introducing new legislation to 
give royal daughters equal 
rights to succeed the throne. 

The Home Office Minister. 
Lord Williams of Mostyn, told 
peers the Queen had no objec- 
tion to the proposal, which 
would ensure royal daughters 
and sons would be treated in 
the same way. 

The move — which will in- 
volve consultation with 15 
other Commonwealth 
countries where the Queen is 
head of state — follows a 
backbench bill introduced by 
Lord Archer. 


Ministers now plan to end 
the 800-year-oid tradition of 
men taking precedence over 
women within the royal fam- 
ily. A Government bill will be 
eventually announced. 

Lord Archer was yesterday 
persuaded to drop his private 
bill, which sought to amend 
the Act of Settlement of 1701 
and kill off the tradition of 
male primogeniture. 

Lord William s said: "We do 
not think that, whatever its 
merits, a private peer’s bill is 
an appropriate vehicle for so 
important a change as the one 
we have been debating. 

"There can be no real 
reason for not giving equal 
treatment to men and women 

Williams. r?SPect ’" Lord 


Journalist’s ‘suicide’ in 


Chile hotel was staged 


GaoflrqrGUbto 

and Richard Norton-Tayfor 


A BRITISH journalist 
found hanged in a 
hotel room in Chile 
eight years ago was 
unlawfully killed, a resumed 
inquest in Exmouth in Devon 
concluded yesterday. 

Tony Moyle, father of the 
Journalist, fought a long cam- 
paign to overturn the claim 
by Chilean police that the 
death was suicide. Last night 
he paid tribute to the courage 
of Chilean investigating 
judges in helping secure the 
inquest verdict 
The body of Jonathan 
Moyle, aged 28. editor of the 
magazine Defence Helicopter 


World, was discovered partly 
naked in the wardrobe of 
room 1406 of the Hotel Car- 
rera in Santiago, the Chilean 
capital, on March 31. 1990 . 

A former RAF helicopter 
pilot he is believed to have 
had links with British intelli- 


gence. He was in Santiago for 
a Chilean air force exhibition. 
Investigating a story that a 
Chilean firm, Industrias C-ar- 
doen, planned to convert 
American civilian helicopters 
into gunships for sale to Iraq 
(Kuwait was invaded the 
following year). He was also 
investigating reports that the 
helicopter would have a Brit- 
ish-designed missile guidance 
system, and that Iraq wanted 
a Chilean version of of a mine 
made by GEC-Mareoni. Evi- 
dence that Gardoen was in 
fact supplying weapons 
emerged much later, during 
the Matrix Churchill anns-to- 
IraqtriaL 

“He asked people some very 
probing questions,” said Mr 
Moyle of his son. “He was 
making himself a nuisance 
and was seen as a threat” 

The journalist was found 
ha nging by his shirt with a 
pillow ease over his bead. A 
needle mark on his leg sug- 
gested he had been sedated. 
Drugs were found in his stom- 


ach. The chambermaid who 
found the body told police she 
had seen blood on the bed 
sheets. However, the Santiago 
police decided it had been sui- 
cide. Later, claims were put 
about that Mr Moyle died in a 
bizarre sex game that went 
wrong. This allegation was 
spread by officials in the For- 
eign Office, which later apolo- 
gised to the family. 

The family never believed 
’the suicide claim. He had 
been in high spirits at the 
time, they said, and was 
about to get married. 

A forthcoming book, the 
Valkyrie Operation, alleges 
the killing was organised by 
Cardoen’s head of public rela- 
tions. Raul Montecinos. who 
had warned Moyle not to pur- 
sue his investigations. Monte- 
cinos is said to have con- 
fessed to a Eriend in the arms 
business before he died two 
years ago. It was reported at 
the time that Montecinos vis- 
ited Moyle at the hotel shortly 
before he died. Following a 


detailed review of evidence 
forwarded by the Chilean au- 
thorities. the East Devon cor- 
oner. Richard van Oppen. 
ruled yesterday that Moyle 
bad died due to hanging, and 
had been unlawfully killed by 
a person or persons un- 
known. Mr van Oppen paid 
tribute to Mr and Mrs Moyle 
for their courage and forti- 
tude in pursuing the cose. 

Afterward Mr Moyle said 
he felt "drained" but relieved 
his son had been vindicated. 
He paid tribute to the Chilean 
judges who had investigated 
the affair. 

He said he not believe the 
men who killed his son would 
ever be caught, but he was 
satisfied justice had been 
seen to be done. 

Last year the Court or Ap- 
peal in Santiago ordered a 
new police investigation into 
the case. The Foreign Office 
said last night it could not 
comment until the Chilean 
authorities had completed 
their inquiries. 


Newspaper of the Year 


Guardian wins 
TV accolade for 
record sixth time 


Owen Bomrcott 


F OR a second year run- 
ning. the Guardian has 
been chosen as News- 

nanavnPTU.V « 


Appeal to donors to continue giving blood after CJD scare 


James Maude 


L ETTERS appealing for reg- 
ular volunteers among 
Britain’s two million blood 
donors to continue supplying 
blood are to be sent out 
following the Government's 


decision to phase out other 
products using British blood 
because of a theoretical risk 
of transmitting CJD. 

Donations may need expen- 
sive extra treatment if advi- 
sers consider that risk assess- 
ments merit it. 

Demand for blood is rising 


by 3 to 4 per cent a year as the 
nnmber of heart and hip and 
knee replacement operations 
increases. There would be no 
way Britain could import 
blood supplies for these, in 
contrast to many pta&ma- 
based treatments for blood- 
clotting, burns treatment and 


blood diseases, where there 
are alternative Imports or 
synthetic products. 

Donors make about 2.-I mil- 
lion donations a year. The 
National Blood Authority 

said: “We want to reassure 
donors their donations are 
still needed.” 



I 


■ urauinosen as news- 

paper oFThe Year in Gra- 
nada’s What The Papers 
Say Awards. 

Alan R u$ brldger, the edi- 
tor, received the award 
from Peter Mandeison 
Minister without Portfolio. 

“Under the Tories, it was 
a paper of opposition and 

since May l, it’s been a 
thorn in the side of the new 
government too," the 
judges said. “But the award 
centres on one classic piece 
of journalism — the onrav- 
elling of Jonathan Ajtken’s 
web of deceit. 

“The Guardian faced a po- 
tentially ruinous court 
case, not to mention the 
prospect of impalement on 
Aitken s Sword ofTruth. 

’•But the paper’s investi- 
gative team was ingenious, 
their lawyers supportive 
and the editor held his 
nerve." 

Th ® Guardian has now 
won the Newspaper of the 

^ ear ?i* ^ mes - more than 
any other newspaper. 

The Observer's John 
Sweeney, described as 
“committed, passionate 




and maverick", was named 
Journalist of the Year for 


"Porttog in Algeria and 
• the Litton election. 


J* ,c ardie was posthn- 
?£2 rded ^Gerald 
Aw^fi5h nie Ac . hiev toent 

p2E& SE33E-!* 

last weeks of her lifef 
. “itshows courage and 
honesty." the Judges^tta- 
tion declared. “It’s the 
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Last tsar ‘will get state funeral’ 


WORLD NEWS 5 


World news in brief 

Olympic bomb linked 


Boris Yeltsin has 

caused a rift by 
defying clergy 
who believe the 
royal bones 
have not been 

authenticated, 

writes Tom 

Whitehouse 

in Moscow 


A ttempting a ges 

ture of nations 

reconciliation, th« 
Russian govern 
pent said yesterday 
SJ?gpb«nr the remains o 
Tsar Nicholas n and his fain 
jly. overruling objection- 
from the Orthodox Church 
am Communist opposition. 

But the commitment to < 
state funeral for the last Rus 
sian royals, killed by Bolshe 
wjsjn 1M8 and exhumed Crorr 
a olnenan bog seven years ago 
ts provoking renewed division. 
. T^ere will be no other de 
cision except this one." de 
clared the deputy prime min 
ister, Boris Nemtsov. Bui 
only hours before, the Church 
had reiterated that an official 
funeral would not take place 
with its blessing. 

The ceremony is scheduled 
for July 17 _ the 80th anni- 
versary of the killings — in St 
Petersburg's Peter and Paul 
Fortress, where tsars since 
Peter the Great are buried. 

Since 1991 the Romanov’s 
remains have lain in a foren- 
sic morgue in Yekaterinburg, 
the city where the family 
spent its last months. 

The debate about the au- 
thenticity of the remains and 
what should be done with 
them has resounded through- 
out Russia. 

Last month a committee ap- 
pointed by President Boris 
Yeltsin recommended a be- 
lated state funeral as a grand 
gesture of national repen- 
tance for the murder during 
the civil war. But the Church, 
under pressure from exiled 
Russian monarchists who 
regard the bones as a KGB 
fabrication, have suggested 
that they should be given a 
temporary resting place until 
their authenticity can be fully 
established. 

Exhaustive tests in Russia, 
the United States and Britain, 



using DNA samples from liv- 
ing relatives or the Roma- 
novs. including the Duke of 
Edinburgh, have all shown 
that the bones are genuine. 
The Church would be deeply 
divided if it’s hierarchy ac- 
cepted this conclusion, be- 
cause many believers stick by 
the first account of the Roma- 
nov murder, given by a royal- 
ist general in 1922. that the 
bodies had been completely 
destroyed by acid and fire. 

Metropolitan Yuvenaly, 
who represented the Patri- 
arch at yesterday's govern- 
ment meeting, said that be- 
cause the Church was 
considering sanctifying Ni- 
cholas B and his family it hart 
to be absolutely sure the 
bones were authentic. 

"Otherwise it could mean 
we worship false remains, 
which is inadmissible," he 
said, adding that the Church 
would consider the burial 


Yeltsin hails 
middle class 

B ORIS YELTSIN yester- 
day backed Russia’s in- 
cipient middle class as the 
main dynamo for economic 
recovery and urged other 
citizens to follow their ex- 
ample, writes Tom White- 
house in Moscow. 

“Our hope is with these 
competent, independent 
Russians on. whom the 
country’s growth depends, ’* 
he said in a radio address. 

He blamed his govern- 
ment for obstructing small- 
scale enterprise and urged 
a simpler tax system. Many 
Russians are forced to deal 
on the black market to 
make ends meet Their ac- 
tivity accounts for SOper 
cent of national Income. 


temporary until its doubts 
were dismissed. 

Communists have also ex- 
pressed doubts about the 
bones' authenticity. They fear 
a state burial could become 
an apology not Just for the 
murder but for the whole rev- 
olution. A funeral (hr the tsar 
could presage the burial of 
their own icon, Lenin, whose 
mummified body remains in 
Its Red Square mausoleum. 

The debate will now focus 
on the nature of the burial 
service. With only limited 
participation by the clergy, to 
whom the bones are officially 
anonymous, it risks resem- 
bling the secular Soviet-era 
funerals of party leaders, but 
this time in one of Ortho- 
doxy’s most hallowed shrines. 

The Romanovs' descen- 
dants, most of whom live out- 
side Russia, will be pulled in 
two directions: to accept an 
Implicit state apology or de- 
clare solidarity with the 
Church, which Nicholas H led 1 
until his abdication In 1917. 

In a further Indication of 
confusion In post-Soviet ico- 
nography, the mayor of Mos- 
cow. Yuri Luzhkov, an- 
nounced yesterday he would 
finance a museum dedicated 
to Mikhail Kalashnik ov, the 
designer of the Kalisbnikov 
rifle, the trusted weapon of 
terrorists and “freedom fight- 
ers’* throughout the world. 

Kalashnikov is perhaps the 
only Soviet brand name com- 
parable to Coca-Cola. Since it 
was designed in 1947, 75 mil- 
lion have been made. 

While Mr Luzhkov's pick'n- 
'mix approach to Russian his- 
tory — he used tsarist sym- 
bols during last year's lavish 
celebrations of Moscow’s 
850th anniversary — has 
proved popular with Musco- 
vites, the Church and Com- 
munist Party remain under- 
standably pedantic. 



US FEDERAL authorities have found evidence linking the fatal 
bombing at the 199$ Summer Olympics in Atlanta to bomb 
attacks at abortion clinics in the city in January 1997 a nd in 
Bir mingham , Alabama, last month, acco rding *n i«w pnfhrre- 
ment officials. 

investigators have come to the conclusion that small steel 
plates built into the Olympic bomb, apparently designed to 
force the blast in one direction, match metal plates in two 
bombs planted at an abortion clinic in an Atlanta suburb. 

They have discovered that the plates were cut from steel 
found at a metalworking plant in North Carolina which em- 
ployed a friend of Eric Robert Rudolph, who is wanted for the 
Birm in gha m bombing, in which an off-duty police officer died. 
The FBI is stepping up the search for Mr Rudolph. — New York 
Times News Service. Washington. 


African takes Neustadt Prize 

N 0RUDD9N FARAH of Somalia bag been awarded the Neustadt 
International Prize for Literature for 1998, widely considered the 
most prestigious international literary prize after the NobeL 

The $40^000 prira is conferred every two years by the University 

nfO lrlflhnina and it s international jour nal . Would 
Today. Previous winners Include Gabriel Garcia MArquez (1972), 
Elizabeth Bishop (1975), Czeslaw Milosz (1978) and Octavio Paz 
(1982). Farab, whose novels are written in English, is the first 
African to win the Neustadt Prize In Its 27-year history. — New 
York Times. 


Swiss accept Israeli apology 

THE Swiss foreign minister. Flavio Cotti, gave a muted welcome 
yesterday to Israel’s apology for its bungted spying operation tn 
Bern, but said he would decide later whether to go abend with a 
planned visit to the counfry. His spokesman, Franz Egle, said the 
incident remained "a serious and unacceptable violation of Swiss 
sovereignty". 

Seeking to calm a diplomatic storm, the director of Israel’s 
foreign ministry, Eltan Ben-Tsur, wrote that his government 
regretted any complications caused by the attempt to bug a 

gngppi-tprt Tclamin militant in an apartment building in He 

hoped good relations between the two countries would con- 
tinue. — AP. Bern. 


Drug lord goes for top spot 

AN EMERGING kingpin In Mexico's biggest cocaine cartel is 
trying to forge alLtances with rival drug lords and become “god- 
father” of the Mexican drugs trade, according to United States 
officials. 

Rafael Munoz Talavera is said to be trying to take ova- from the 
late cocaine capo Amado Carrillo Fuentes, who died in mysteri- 
ous circumstances after a botched plastic surgery operation last 

July. Carrillo was bead of the so-called Juarez drug cartel which 
controls narcotics smuggling through the Mexican border chy of 
Ciudad Juarez into Texas. — Reuters, Mexico City. 


Jail blood sport 

A UNITED STATES grand jury has accused eight guards ait 
Corcoran state prison in California of setting inmates against 
each other in deadly gladiator-style fighe for their amusement. 

“These defendants used their authority to sponsor blood sport ” 
said Paul Seave, aUS attorney. He said the indictment of the eight 
followed a three-year investigation. — AP. Sacramento. 


Afghan floods kill 30 

HEAVY rains have caused flooding in large areas of south-west 
Afghanistan In the past week, killing at least 30 people, according 
to United Nations and and Afghan sources in Pdflatanr 
The floods, the worst since 1990, have affected the provinces of 
Kandahar, Helmand. Zabul, Uruzgan and NimroB. according to a 
UN official. Sarah RusseL She said at least 300 injured people were 
in hospital in Kandahar province- — Reuters. Islamabad. 


Schroder fights state poll 
with an eye on Kohl’s job 


Ian Traynor In Berlin 

T HE north German 
state of Lower Saxony 
goes to the polls 
tomorrow in an elec- 
tion that will have a big influ- 
ence on whether Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl remains in 
power after September. 

Gerhard Schrbder. the 
Social Democratic prime min- 
ister of Lower Saxony, looks 
certain to win a third term 
tomorrow. And, within 24 
hours of victory, his sights 
are likely to be trained on the 
bigger prize: the chancellor- 
ship in the general election 
on September 27. 

The result he achieves 
tomorrow will help determine 
whether he beats Oskm: La- 
'ontaine. leader of the Social 
Democrats, in the contest to 
se the opposition's candidate 


iirbder won 44Jper 

he vote in Lower Sax- 
time and has a single- 
ijoritv in the state 
>nt 

months of manoeu- 
nd speculation, toe 
emoc ratio Party’s ex- 
15 to name its candi- 
jonday. 

■hrbder. Germany s 
,pular politician ac- 
to opinion polls, will 
irresistible case if bis 
the vote holds up. 



SPD rivals Oskar Lafontaine (left) and Gerhard Schroder, 
both seeking the chance to become Germany’s chancellor 


Mr Lafontaine, itching for 
revenge against Mr Kohl, who 
beat him in the German unifi- 
cation election of 1990, would 
then have to give up his 
dream of leading Germany. 
But be would remain a power- 
ful figure, retaining the party 
presidency and, with it; con- 
trol of the the party appara- 
tus. which distrusts the prag- 
matic Mr Schroder. 

“A very good result in 
Lower Saxony would be diffi- 
cult to ignore,” Mr SchrOder 
aairt this week. He believes a 


s tr o ng show win generate its 
"own logic” and propel him 
into the chancellorship fight 

He has been arguing for a 
quick decision to quell the 
speculation after tomorrow's 
vote. Mr Lafontaine wanted to 
wait another two weeks. The 
feet that the decision will be 
made on Monday Is thought 
to favour Mr Schrbder. 

Almost 6 million voters in 
Lower Saxony may therefore 
return him as their prime 
minis ter tomorrow only to 
see him disappear to Bonn. 


Fearing a SchrOder chal- 
lenge for the chancellorship. 
Mr Kohl has campaigned 
harder in Lower Saxony than 
for any other state poll in 
recent years. 

“Don’t let yourselves be 
fooled by snappy public rela- 
tions,” he told a rally in Osna- 
brtick, referring to Mr 
Schrader’s telegenic appeal. 
“Anyone can buy good PR, 
but you can’t buy character 

Mr Schrbder has been 
damning Mr Kohl with faint 
praise, suggesting that be has 
been a capable chancellor but 
that, after 16 years, he should 
bow out 

Mr SchrOder. aged 53 and 
on his fourth marriage, is 
seven months younger than 
Mr Lafontaine, who has been 
married three times. 

He says he is his party’s 
only credible vote winner. 
But he has promised to aban- 
don his ambitions to be chan- 
cellor If he drops more than 
2 per cent on his 1994 
showing. 

Paradoxically, he could 
hold or slightly improve his 
vote while losing his majority 
in the state parliament In 
1994, the liberal Free Demo- 
crats failed to get the 5 per 
cent of votes needed to enter 
parliament If they get to 
tomorrow, Mr Schroder or his 
successor will need to forge a 
coalition with the Greens. 


Archbishop ‘guilty of gay abuse’ 
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forced to give up his archbish- 
opric when he was accused of 
having abused a student more 
than 20 years previously. No 
formal investigation took 
place, and many Catholics left 
the Church in protest 

When fresh allegations sur- 
faced this year Cardinal 
Grder went into hiding. 

In their 860-word open let- 
ter to Austrian Catholics, the 
bishops said that even if Car- 
dinal GrSer maintained his 
“we cannot remain 
silent oorselves if we want to 
do justice to our duty towards 
the Church.’* 

The statement was signed 
bv the entire Austrian Catho- 


lic hierarchy, headed by Car- 
dinal Christoph 'Schfinborn, 
the archbishop of Vienna. In 
a surprisingly forthright tone 
the bishops added: “We have 
come to the moral certainty 
that the accusations levelled 
at former archbishop Cardi- 
nal Hans Bwmarm Grfier are 
essentially accurate.” 

The bishops recognise the 
need to heal a rift that has 
prompted priests and bishops, 
to threaten to resign. The 
Pope Is due to visit In June. 

“We need to pull together so 
foe Pope can put the Church in 
our country on the path of 
renewal," the letter added. 

The Vatican delegation, vis- 


iting in response to a request 
by Cardinal Schonboro, will 
question 65 monks at the 
Gottweig monastery, includ- 
ing Cardinal Grfier, whose 
last post was at the monas- 
ter?. He is expected to coop- 
erate with the mission. In ac- 
cordance with Church law, he 
Is immu ne from prosecution. 

Twenty former members of 
the order, many of whom 
claim to have left because 
they knew of the sexual 
abuse, will be called as wit- 
nesses. Twelve of them wrote 
recently that despite their 
protest resignations, “life in 
foe monastery went on as if 
nothing had happened.” 
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Venezuelan beauty queen 
‘threatened to kill judge’ 


Miss Universe 1 996’s dreams SS 

of fame have taken a new turn, 

writes Jane Knight in Caracas ££ “25*!“ ‘" Inched 

Judge MaxunJUano Fuen- 

■ T WAS supposed to be a | real-life drama when her mayor ordered Ms arrest The 
fairytale come true when n am e was used to draw atten- judge said there wasn't suffi- 


I tbe Venezuelan beauty 
queen Alicia Machado was 
crowned Miss Universe in 
1996. But life has turned sour. 
Ms Machado, who was 


tion to a feud between two 
families — the Rodriguez Reg- 
getis and the Sberts. 

It began when her boy- 


cient evidence to charge Ms 
Machado. 

Allegedly angered by the ar- 
rest Ms Machado called the 


chastised for gaining about Rodriguez Reggeti, allegedly 


two stone during her reign, 
now stands accused or some- 
thing more serious — threat- 


sought revenge for his sister’s 
suicide by shooting her hus- 


Mt is not just what is happening to me 
now . . . since 1995 1 have taken hits 
and hits. I am very unhappy and sad.’ 


me now . „■ . since 1995 I have Mr Sbert who was repor- “She said; T am going to 
taken hits and hits and hits,” tedly only grazed by the bul- make it my business to ruin 
a tearful Ms Machado said on lets, later fled to Miami, fear- your career as a judge and 
television. ing for his life. His family then 1 am going to kill you. I 

“I am very unhappy and claim that they saw Ms Ma- don’t have much money but I 
sad and disillusioned ... it Is chado driving her boyfriend am a personal friend of Presi- 
very difficult to put up with from the scene of the crime. dent Caldera.' ” 

lies day after day.” She has denied even being Ms Machado’s lawyer. 

The court case is as convo- at the funeral — she says she Ricardo Koesling, claims that 
luted as the soap opera in 


which she is making her act- dropped out of television 
ing debut She claims she was filming. 



friend of eight months, Juan I judge. She claims she just 


wanted to thank him for not 
proceeding against her. 

“She was quite definitely 


band, Francisco Sbert, whom not thanking me — she was 


pning to kill a judge who or- he held responsible, twice in threatening me,” the judge 
5ered her boyfriend's arrest the head at her funeral | said. 

The 21 year-old beauty 

queen, who hopes to become a 

soap opera star has been ‘It is not just what is happening to me 

summoned to testify m court * rr ^ 

about the alleged death nQ w . . . since 1995 1 have taken hits 

threat If convicted, she could 

face up to four years in jaiL and hits. I am very unhappy and sad.’ 

“I am tired, because it is J r-i-j 

not just what is happening to 

me now . „■ . since 1995 I have Mr Sbert who was repor- “She said; T am going to 
taken hits and hits and hits,” tedly only grazed by the bul- make it my business to ruin 
a tearful Ms Macbado said on lets, later fled to Miami, fear- your career as a judge and 
television. ing for his life. His family then 1 am going to kill you. I 


“She said: T am going to 
make It my business to ruin 
your career as a judge and 
then 1 am going to kill you. I 


dent Caldera.' " 

Ms Machado's lawyer, 
Ricardo Koesling, claims that 


was ill and had earlier the judge has twisted the 
dropped out of television truth. 

Glinlng, “He threatened her. We 


pulled unwittingly into the | “I felt very bad. I was on a | have proof of that ... we are 


going to see if we proceed — 
he is mad.” 

The saga, which has 
shocked and enthralled Vene- 
zuelans. is one of many -scan- 
dals involving the beauty 
queen. Two days after win- 
ning the Miss Universe 
crown, she denied she had a 
boyfriend, leaving a miffed 
Juan Vicente Larrovere in 
Venezuela to tell reporters 
that he believed they were 
still going out 

When rumours started to 
circulate that die was putting 
on weight and could lose her 
crown as a result Ms Ma- 
chado, who had undergone li- 
posuction before the competi- 
tion, said her face looked fatter 
because she had Just bad her 
wisdom teeth removed. 

But she continued to put on 
weight and eventually Kel- 
loggs dropped her image from 
boxes of Special K cereal, 
which carry the slogan 
“Nothing to hide” . 

The millionaire Donald 
Trump, who co-owns the Miss 
Universe pageant described 
Ms Machado as "an eating 
machine”. 

She invested in a restaurant 
in her home town, Maracay, 60 
from the capital Caracas. 
tht»n started to ffim tbe soap 

opera, which has now been .i.L»,-«w3w^wFm:-nif-^r : -, A 

^^^^rause of her court paragnay capture one of 106 inmates who fled a top-security jail near Asuncion. Five 

Thedranm continues. escape, which the authorities suspect was aided by guards; 97 men are still at large photograph: nohberto duahte 
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Bombay blasts 
kill four on eve 
of crucial poll 


Sux a ime Golden berg 
fn Bombay 

T HE citadel of India's 
Hindu nationalists was 
shaken yesterday by a 
series of bomb blasts 
apparently calculated to 
terrorise voters before the 
general election polls which, 
at least for today, put Bom- 
bay’s mighty rulers at the 
mercy of the poor and the 
dispossessed. 

Police said all three 
explosions were caused by 
crude devices whose capacity 
to kill was limited — unlike 
the "serial bombings of 1993 


This 

government 
believes in the 
politics of 
violence’ 


which gutted Bombay’s stock 
exchange and left more than 
200 people dead, and the 
blasts in Coimbatoire earlier 
this month which killed 50. 

It took Bombay months to 
erase the horrors of the 1993 
bombings. Yesterday’s blasts, 
in and around crowded rail- 
way stations in the north- 
western suburbs, brought the 
horror rushing back. Four 
people were killed, including 
one bomber. In the worst 
attack, one person was killed 
and 10 injured by a bomb 
thrown on to a platform. 

Even before the explosions, 
today’s vote in Bombay ap- 
peared to be beading for a 
confrontation. After dominat- 
ing India's economic power- 
house Tor three years, the 
Hindu nationalist Bharatiya 
Janata Party and its regional 
ally, the Shiv Sena, face a 
challenge from the most unex- 


pected quarters; Dalits (for- 
merly Untouchables). Mus- 
lims. and middle-class lnhab- I 
Hants fearing eviction from 
□ats they have lived in for 1 
generations. 

If the Hindu citadel does 
tumble, it will be thanks to 
this unlikely alliance. Al- 
though the Congress party has 
yet to win absolution from all 
Bomhayites for the riots and 
bombs of 1993, it stands to gain 
from an understanding with 
two other parties. 

The socialist Samajwadi 
Party, which has a Muslim 
following, and the Republican 
Party of India, which com- 
mands Dalit loyalties, are 
contesting these elections 
with the Congress against the 
BJP-Shiv Sena. The alliance 
is expected to give the Con- 
gress its biggest gains from 
any state. With such high 
stakes, the tension is extreme. 

Yesterday Gurudas Kamats. 
the Congress candidate in 
north-east Bombay, won a 
promise from the election 
commission that his party 
agents could ride in the con- 
voy that will carry ballot 
boxes to the counting centres. 1 
Mr Kamat said he feared rig- 
ging on behalf of his opponent 
Pramod Mahajan, the master- 
strategist of the BJP and a rel- 
ative of Maharashtra's deputy 
chief minister. 

"This government and its 1 
representatives are capable of i 
anything. They believe in the I 
politics of violence." he said. 
"I have never seen such mis- 
use of state machinery.” 

Mr Mahajan. who won by 
180,000 votes in 1998, affects 
unconcern. “We are winning 
hands down," he said. But 
Bombay has 22 million voters: 
stock brokers and advertising 
directors and those who toil 
unseen at humbler jobs. 

Kausaliyabai Pathare was 
one of the invisibles. Each 
morning she left her home in I 
Ramabai AmbedLkar Nagar. i 
an almost exclusively Dalit I 
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Kashmir i separatist supporters throw stones at Indian paramilitary forces yesterday 
during eve-oT-electfon clashes in Srinagar in northern India photograph: jerome delay 


Cambodian 


slum, and walked to the smart 
flats where she washed dishes 
for 800 rupees (£13) a month. 

In July she and 10 others 
were shot dead by the police 
after protests in Ramabai 
Nagar against tbe desecration 
of a statue of the Dalit hero 
and author of India's constitu- 
tion, B. R. Ambedkar. “It is 
not something that can ever 
be forgotten,” says her sister- 
in-law S units Pathare. “What 
Is the point of getting angry? 
We have no power. ” 

Except for today, when Dalits 
are expected to turn out in 
force to defeat Mr Mahajan. He 
did not visit Ramabai Nagar 
after the killings and has not 
ventured there during the 
campaign. “It's a trap laid by 
the opposition who want to 


have a law and order problem 
and to Ins ti g a te Dalits in all 
constituencies.” be said. 

Another trap awaits the 
BJP in the bustling markets 


What is the 
point of getting 
angry about the 
killings? We 
have no power 9 

of Mohammed Ali road, tbe 
heart of Muslim Bombay. 
Saeedur Rahman Farooqi. a 
Muslim judge, considers bis 
options: the BJP. or the Con- 


gress. which failed to stop the 
destruction of the Babri Mas- 
jid mosque in 1992. 

Mr Farooqi offers his Judg- 
ment “It doesn't mean we 
have forgiven the Congress 
for the Babri Masjld. It's just 
a way of defeating the BJP.” j 

Today will bring a hard 
choice too for Maki Sanjana, 
aged 79, attending her first 
tenants' protest rally. Most of 
Bombay's 16.5 million inhab- 
itants rent their homes. 

Bombay is to review all its 
tenancy laws next month, and 
Mrs Sanjana fears the Shiv 
Sena government is too cosy 
with developers to protect tbe 
home where ber family has 
lived since 1941. Thumping 
tier stick, shp says: "1 will 
fight this as long as I can.” 
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called to 
open way to 
future 
elections 


WckCummlng-Bruce 
In Bangkok 

T HE Cambodian govern- 
ment run by the second 
prime minister, Hun Sen, and 
his ousted co-prime minister. 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh, 
jointly called a ceasefire yes- 
terday to end seven months of 
hostilities and open the way 
to elections. 

The ceasefire marks the 
first step in a Japanese plan 
to defuse the crisis, which ex- 
ploded last July when a coop 
by Hun Sen drove Prince Ran- 
ariddh into exile and ignited 
fighting with his troops in the 
northwest of Cambodia. 

Under the terms of the 
ceasefire, effective from mid- 
night yesterday, royalist 
forces will hold their posi- 
tions and give details of their 
strength to the government to 
facilitate their reintegration 
into the government army. 

The government has em- 
phasised that the ceasefire 
does not apply to Khmer 
Rouge forces who are sup- 
porting the prince. Royalist 
commanders must guarantee 
that their units do not include 
any Khmer Rouge, and expel 
those who have been fighting 
alongside them. 

The ceasefire represents 
“an undeniably positive 
move”, a diplomat in Phnom 
Penh said. Hun Sen reluc- 
tantly accepted the Japanese 
plan fast week after months of 
international pressure to 
allow an election in which 
Prince Ranariddh and other 
opposition politicians could 
participate. But analysts de- 
scribe the plan as a skeleton 
and see the peace process as 
still fraught with danger. 

Many government troops 
will be pleased to stand down. 
The fighting has Oared only 
sporadically but is said to 
have taken a heavy toll in ca- 
sualties, mostly from mines. 
But the two sides have yet to 
agree a mechanism for moni- 
toring observance of tbe 
ceasefire and satisfying Hun 
Sen’s particular concern that 
royalist forces sever their 
links with the Khmer Rouge. 

Prince Ranariddh, who fled 
Cambodia Just before the 
coup, looks set to return 
around March 27 to meet a 
legal deadline for registering 
as a candidate In the election, 
to be held at the end of July. 

Before then, however. Hun 
Sea is Insisting, as a condi- 
tion for allowing the Prince to 
come back and contest the 
poll, that he is put on trial. 
The prince faces charges of il- 
legally importing weapons to 
Cambodia, to be heard in a 
trial starting on Wednesday, 
and iff colluding with the 
Khmer Rouge, to be heard in 
court starting on March 17. 

Once convicted — a fore- 
gone conclusion in a Judicial 
system tightly run by Hun 
Sen's political apparatus — 
Prince Ranariddh must then 
receive amnesty from King 
Sihanouk before the election. 
Analysts in Phnom Penh ex- 
pect Hun Sen will seek to ex- 
ploit the trial process to delay 
the Prince’s return. 

Prince Ranariddh, based in 
Bangkok, Is seeking Interna- 
tional monitors to try to en- 
sure that he does not become 
“Asia's next Aquino", as he 
puts it. alluding to the Philip- 
pine opposition leader who 
was murdered when he 
returned to challenge Ferdi- 
nand Marcos as pre&idenL. 
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Senator sneaks in 
a sixth Great Lake 


Marfan Kettle In Washington 

G enerations of 
schoolchildren have 
been taught in geog- 
raphy classes that there are 
five Great Lakes in North 
America. Now. thanks to 
some sharp legislative 
practice by a United States 
senator, there are six. 

To the original famous 
five — Lakes Superior, 
Michigan, Huron. Erie and 
Ontario — add the compar- 
atively small and distant 
Lake Champlain. 

It lies on the border of 
Vermont and .New York 
state. With a surface area 
of 490 square miles, it is 
dwarfed by the other five, 
which total 94.510 square 
miles. 

Moreover, while the big 
five are interlinked. Lake 
Champlain drains sepa- 
rately into the St Lawrence 
downstream from Lake 
Ontario. 

But, through the efforts 
of Senator Patrick Leahy of 
Vermont, it has recently 
been classified as one of the 
Great Lakes in a bill which 
President Clinton is ex- 
pected to sign soon. 

Earlier this month Mr 
Leahy persuaded Congress 
to include It in a law allow- 


ing colleges and universi- 
ties in maritime and Great 
Lake states to compete for 
more than $50 million in 
research grants to study 
lake and ocean ecology. 

Until now. colleges in 
landlocked Vermont were 
ineligible for the funding. 

“Vermonters have al- 
ways considered Lake 
Champlain as the sixth 
Great Lake.” said the sena- 
tor, who obtained the en- 
dorsement of the US Geo- 
logical Survey for the 
change. 

“Now, for the first time, 
it's official." 

Mr Leahy’s spokesman, 
David Carle, said Cham- 
plain was also the site of a 
big victory over Britain in 
the war of independence. 
“So it*s the reason our 
police don't wear pointed 
bats and it’s why we have 
cold instead of warm beer”. 

But congressmen for the 
Great Lakes region, from 
both main parties, are de- 
termined to reverse the 
legislation. 

And Senator John Glenn 
of Ohio, co-chairman of the 
Great Lakes Task Force, 
said this week: “l know the 
Great Lakes. I’ve travelled 
tiie Great Lakes. And Lake 
Champlain is not one of the 
Great Lakes.” 
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22 Grst sporting love, bow- 
JJJJL? 1 ® not roc k but the 
be was Victor Ludorum 
his grammar school, as a 
junior ran the mile in close to 
gw mumtes. was twice 
Counties junior 
steeplechase champion, was 
coached and ran in the same 
club as Derek Ibbotson. and 
came third in the Amateur 
Athletics Association Steeple- 
chase at White City — effec- 
twely the British champion 
ship race. 

It was failure to win that 
event, he once wryly admitted 
to me, that caused him to turn 
away from athletics. Climb- 
ing was still only a subsidiary 
interest to him. Most of his 
leisure time he spent in the 
hazardous activity of cave- 
diving- He took part in sev- 
eral expeditions, and even 
spent a year in Jamaica em- 
ployed by a milli o nair e to 
chart unexplored river-caves. 

Even in caving, however, 
his competitive instinct failed 
to find ultimate satisfaction. 
His closest companion, 
Michael Boone, was short and 
slight; Livesey was ran gy , 
muscular and talL The one 
could get to places the other 
could not. Livesey moved on 
again. He had, after leaving 
school, gone into electrical 
engineering {even there the 
quest for excellence asserted 
itself and he was voted Elec- 
trical Engineering Appren- 
tice of- the Year), but this 
palled, and he enrolled for a 
teacher training course at 
Bingley College. 

Outdoor activities featured 
on the curriculum, the college 
had boats and transport, 
there were suitable rivers 
nearby and within a couple of 


5“ h « »«* a first division 
shdom canoes^ and was win- 

JJJJJ y h,te water races. He 
to an in- 
structing job at Bewcrley 
Ou tdoor centre in the 
old West Riding, moved from 
S^L fo [each PE in S cun- 
tnorpe. and in the HaUands of 
Lincolnshire, in the most in- 
conceivably unsuitable envi- 
ronment for rock-climbing, ho 
hud the seeds for its next 
revolution. 

He had in fact kept up his 
rock-climbing, making earlv 
ascents or most nr the top 
climbs of the 1960s in Wales 
and the Lake District. He had 
even managed a second 
ascent of the forbidding Rim- 
mon Route on Norway's 5.000- 
foot-high Troll tinder Wall. So 
the ability was there, iflafent 
What he did in Scunthorpe 
was to harness it to the ruth- 
less standards of training that 
obtained in athletics. He prac- 
tised daily on the school's 
climbing wall, carrying 
weights, lengthening the ses- 
sions. building up stamina — 
dedicated modes that were 
anathema in a sport that 
prided itself on anarchic, 
wild-living unprofess iona- 
lism. When he came to apply 
the results to rock itself, in 
1972. it was to produce a 
series or climbs on the lime- 
stone cliffs of the Yorkshire 
Dales that marked a clear ad- 
vance in standards and 
brought his activities under 
the sharp critical scrutiny of 
climbing’s old guard. 

H IS TACTICS or 
cleaning and pre- 
inspection before 
climbing a line 
provoked outrage. 
Stories were circulated about 
other more underhand meth- 
ods supposedly employed. Li- 
vesey answered his critics 
with yet more climbs that 
now number amongst the es- 
tablished classics of the 
region: Jenny Wren. Face 
Route and Deliverance at Gar- 
dale Scar; Central Wall, 
Diedre, and Claws on Kilnaey 
Crag; Wellington Crack on 
the gritstone of Hkley. Nor 
did he confine his activities to 
Yorkshire. 

He made new climbs in Der- 
byshire, Wales and the lake 
District that marked substan- 
tial advances in each of those 
regions: Downhill Racer on 
Froggatt Edge; Right Wall on 
Dinas Cromlech; Fingerlicker 
on Craig Pant Ifan; Footless 
Crow on Goat Crag, and many 
others. 


Fast and fearless ... Peter Livesey was effective rather than stylish in his climbs 


Routes like these brought 
standards of rock-climbing in 
Britain In fine with those on 
the continent and in America, 
in both of which places Live- 
sey himself climbed exten- 
sively. at the same period. 
The techniques they relied on 
underpinned the next 30 
years of the sport's develop- 
ment in Britain. It was a de- 
velopment in which Livesey 
himself, after the mid-1970s. 


played little active part. 

In the wake of his example, 
younger climbers came 
through and began to operate 
at a standard he himself could 
not reach. He retreated into 
orienteering, at which, as 
usual, he excelled, though he 
did maintain his contact with 
the sport through a long-run- 
tiin g and popular column in 
the magazine Climber. 

He even retained much of 
his climbing ability. In the 
television series Lakeland 
Rock he led Chris Bonington 
up his benchmark climb. 
Footless Crow, 10 years after 
its first accent In a humorous 


moment that passed straight 
into climbing folklore, he low- 
ered a £5 note on a line down 
to a point Just out of reach of 
the notoriously commer- 
cially-minded Bonington as 
incitement, while the latter 
dangled helpless and in extre- 
mis on a taut rope from the 
climb’s crux. 

Professionally, he directed 
an outdoor pursuits course of 
enviable reputation from 
Bingley College for many 
years. Personally, with his 
Sri Lankan wife Soma he ran 
a cafe in Malham that became 
one of the social hubs of the 
climbing world. He had a 
caustic wit a gruffly amused 
manner, and a steadfast 
refusal to take life too seri- 
ously. -In his climbing, where 
bis femqmust ultimately rest, 
he was effective rather than 
stylish — a fast and eco- 
nomical mover whose fitness 
made up for any lads of in- 
nate awareness of the 
medium. 

His method, too, was not 
beyond reproach. Climbs 


such as Downhill Racer and 
Claws undoubtedly relied on 
“improved” bolds — and this 
in a sport where defacing the 
rock is the most heinous 
crime. But the man was so 
good-natured, unpompous 
and funny, and recognised 
contribution so huge, that he 
was generally forgiven for 
these anomalies. His climbs 
are his memorial, half a 
dozen or so from among them 
surely as fine as any that 
have ever been pioneered in 
this country. 

He is survived by Soma and 
their daughter Tai. 


Jim Pen In 

Tony Thomloy Wttefi Pete 
was one of my best orienteer- 
ing mates, and an absolute 
natural Although he only 
started In his mid-forties, 
within 18 months be had won 
a National Event and within 
two years he topped the 
rankings inM45~ one of the 
most competitive classes. 
While his forays to distant 
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and multi-day events were 
restricted by the demands of 
the family cafe in Malham, 
he appeared often in the 
Dales and the Lakes. 

In his rock c limbing days 

his inimitable dry h mn nnr 

described orienteers as “in- 
credibly intense but dull 
people who turn out immacu- 
lately dressed. . . in some sort 
of fancy trousers 1 '. 

On joining this select 
group, he turned this into the 
self-mocking “I wanted, in 
middle age. to join the 
middle classes without dress- 
ing up properly. Running 
around in pyjamas seemed a 
suitable alternative way in. 
Pete's dress on the orienteer- 
ing scene singled him out 
from the fancy-trousered 
masses. His many victories 
at National Event were 
achieved in a pair of old 
tights which Nora Batty 
could have passed on to him. 


Peter Livesey, climber, bom 
September 12, 1943; died 
February 26, 1998 
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Letter: Henry Livings 


Joan Liaieumod writes: It is 
hard to say “Goodbye” Henry 
Livings (obinwy February 
23) to someone I still see as a 
handsome, dark-haired young 
man who no sooner joined us 
than I sent him to the Sarah 
Bernhardt Theatre in Paris, 
where with his good French 
he could warn Paris of our 
impending return, invited — 
as usual — by the Theatre des 
Nations. 

He decided to stay with us, 
a dodgy decision since we 
were, after all, the bite noire 
of the English establishment 
— Arts Council, fashionable 
critics (much the same types 
as you have today) and we 
had just adopted an Irish 
bombshell, Brendan Behan, 
not long out of prison and 


ready to explode. Henry cot- 
toned on to Brendan right 
away and sat spellbound lis- 
tening to his stories, but 
“You can't have the hangman 
telli n g half a dozen funny 
stories, Brendan.” "Sure you 
can,” said Brendan, “He's the 
biggest joke of alL” 

Henry was at home with 
our way of working from the 
start He studied Irish, and 
played, and partly invented, 
the rale of a young prisoner 
who came from an island off 
the West coast where Irish 
was spoken in daily life. 

It was this experience which 
awakened his love for the lan- 
guage and customs of his own 
country, the North of England. 
It started a fine playwright on 
bis rocky road to feme. 


Birthdays 


FOREIGN Secretary Robin 
Cook, 52 today, looked a bit 
fazed when he took over 
Whitehall's grandest office 
after the election. But it didn't 
take him long to make his 
mark: out went the portrait of 
the bejewelled maharajah 
over the fireplace; in came a 
bust of Ernie Bevin and a 
model ferret for his desk Gust 
to remind everyone they’re 
dealing wttb the forensic mind 
that sniffed out Tory arms- 
dealing secrets before the 
Scott report confirmed them). 

Despite visible irritation at 
media interest In his private 
life and negative coverage of 
the Queen’s visit to India, he’s 
gone down well with the pro- 
fessionals, particularly in 
Europe. He carries none of the 
ideological baggage about the 
E0 that bedevilled his Tory 
predecessors, and he's worked 
shrewdly to make foreign pol- 
icy look more relevant to ordi- 
nary people. Insiders like the 
fact that- he eats in the 
canteen. 

Patience was never Cook's 
virtue and he’s still brusque 
with underlings and intoler- 
ant of protocol The consensus 
has him down as impressive 
on Iraq, and less gung ho 
about military action than his 
boss, Tony Blair. 

Today's other birthdays: Peter 
AUi-ss, golfer, commentator, 
67; Stephanie Beacham, ac- 
tress, 49; Julia Carling, tele- 
vision presenter, 33; Dr Jona- 
than Clark, historian, 47: 
Barry FantonL cartoonist, 
58; Helen Grindrod, QC, 
crown court recorder, 65 Sir 
Anthony Havelock-AHan. 



film producer, 94; Prof Susan 
Iverson, behavioural psychol- 
ogist 58; Prof John Irvine, 
physicist vice-chancellor, Ab- 
erdeen University, 59; Barry 
McGmgan, boxer, 37; Robin 
Phillips, actor and director, 
56; Peter Stothard, editor, the 
Ti m es, 47; Sir Brian Ur- 
qixhart, former assistant sec- 
retary-general, UN, 79. 

Tomorrow's birthdays: Kenny 
Baker, jazz trumpeter. 77; 
Harry Belafbnte. singer, 71; 
David Broome, showjumper, 
58; Roger Daltrey, rock 
singer, 54; Andrew Farclds, 
former Labour MP, 75; Prof 
James Lister, paediatrician, 
75; John Napier, stage de- 
signer, 54; WQke Read, pop 
broadcaster, 47. 

The following woe bom on 
February 29: Joss Ashland, 
actor, 70; Mario Andretti, 
grand prix driver, 58; Baron- 
ess Lydia Dim former iron 
lady of Hong Kong. 58; Her- 
miooe Lee, writer, broad- 
caster and literary critic, 50; 
Michele Morgan, film ac- 
tress, 7$; Henrik Snndstrou. 
Swedish tennis player, 34. 


Face to Faith 


Muddling through, 
but with genius 


ZafcIBadawf 


T HE constitutional reform 
which the Government is 
considering is rumoured 
to include an examination of 
the establishment status of 
the Church ofEn gland. 

There are voices inside and 
outside the Church calling for 
disestablishment Some argue 
that the link with the state lim- 
its the freedom erf the Church 
in taking the lead in questions 
of ethics or social justice. 
Others say that the present 
state is a hangover from the 
Middle Ages which is Hi-fitted 
to the current view that reli- 
gion and state should be sepa- 
rate. They note further that 
modern Britain a is multi-cul- 
tural, multi-religious 
community. 

No one religion or church 
Should secure advantage over 
the others. Democracy after 
all is about equality or at least 
equality of opportunity. Brit- 
ain. according to these views, 
should Join other civilised 
societies, and let the Church 
rest in its comer, away from 
the state institutions. 

Many of those calling for 
disestablishment are troubled 
by the ambiguous situation 
which now exists. How can 
our system be described? Is it 
a theocracy , as a French 
scholar once described it to 
me? Or is it a secular demoo- 
racy , as many British politi- 
cians would call it? 

Certainly the position of the 
established Church is ambigu- 
ous and the logical French 
would not be comfortable with 
it But the unique British 
genius has been the ability to 
live with, and successfully op- 
erate in ambiguous circum- 
stances. The human condition 
seldom provides a clear-cut 
problem. And those who try to 
find clear-cut solutions find 
themselves in confusion. 

Those who wish to change 
the status quo must provide a 
working model. It is not suffi- 
cient to draw im a logical plan. 
What appears neat on paper 
often turns out messy in prac- 
tice. However, we have two 
mristing models to consider: 
those of the French and the 
United States. In both demo- 
cratic countries there is no es- 
tablished Church. 

France takes secularism as 
the state creed. Religious dis- 
putes flare up from time to 
time, and the tension between 
the state with Its secular and 
individualistic outlook is un- 
comfortable with the collec- 
tive nature of religious 
communities. 

The total separation be- 
tween church and state in the 
United States did not spare us 
the tense religious prejudices 
which were used to serve rac- 
ist and other anti-social 
programmes. 

The suggestion that the es- 
tablished church is more 


A Country Diary 


restricted in its function as a 
moral leader or a fighter for 
social justice is belied by the 
record of many distinguished 
bishops and several 
archbishops. 

The minority religions need 
not suffer any disadvantage. 

On the contrary, having an 
established church burdens 
its leader with the responsi- 
bility for speaking for all at 
the seat of power. The estab- 
lished church was supportive 
to us Muslims in our efforts to 
obtain state funding for our 
schools. It also helped to put 
our case with regard to the 
Religious Education Act in 
the House of Lords. I cannot 
forget the help given to me by 
the Church when I was Direc- 
tor of the Islamic Cultural 

Centre and London Central 
Mosque. In 1978, Westminster 
Council levied a crippling rate 
on the Mosque. The Church 
wholly supported our appeal 
for exemption as a place of 
worship. 

The present arrangement is 
working satisfactorily. Why 
tarn per with it? 

T HERE is the small point 
of the presence of a num- 
ber of bishops in the 
Upper House. This is seen as 
the visible fruits of establish- 
ment Should not other reli- 
gious communities have the 
same privilege? Many 
countries with bicameral par- 
liaments use appointments to 
the revising chamber to com- 
pensate for the failure of the 
electoral system to reflect the 
diversity of the electorate. 

What would worry me how- 
ever, is how? In most Chris- 
tian churches there is a hier- 
archy from which you can 
pick your representatives. 

This is not the case in other 
faiths, and any person chosen 
will almost certainly be chal- 
lenged by some section of 
their community as their 
representative. 

There might even be more 
complications. The bulk of mi- 
nority religious leaders are 
foreign nationals or not con- 
versant with the English lan- 
guage. In any case political 
leaders, if they exist, cannot 
be the counterparts of the 
bishops. 

I should very much like to 
have Muslims in the Upper 
House not simply as Muslims, 
but as distinguished citizens. 

In this matter there is no case 
for positive discrimination. , . 
nor should there be a place for.,' 
tokenism. 

I think the presen t arrange- 
ment remains satisfactory 
until someone provides us 
with a better modeL It Is often " 
said that the British muddle 
through. In this regard they 
have muddled through 
brilliantly. 


Dr Zaki Badawl, principal of 
Muslim College, concludes our 
series on disestablishment 


SNOWDONIA: Many consider 
Nant Gwynant the most beau- 
tiful valley of high Snowdo- 
nia, draped with deciduous 
woods and illumined by the 
reflected light of Llynau 
Dinas and Gwynant on bright 
days. As we looked across the 
bead of Uyn Gwynant the 
other sunny morning, to the 
huge east face of Gallt y Wen- 
allt which Wlnthrop Young 
considered “the boldest brow 
in Europe", I was reminded of 
my old pal Arthur Lockwood, 
who 90 years ago was manag- 
ing the new Cwm Dyii power 
station here. A lady staying at 
Pen-y-Gwryd (at the head of 
the valley) asserted that the 
Hartstongue fern didn’t grow 
in Wales; he said he could 
prove her wrong and a few 
days later Lockwood took her 
to the foot of the ivy-draped 
Qogwyn y Bustach (Crag of 
the Ox) and climbed up to a 
luxuriant colony of the fern. 
Breaking off some fronds, he 
threw them down to the as- 


tonished visitor, and then tra- 
versed across the face to find 
an easier way down. Sud- 
denly he looked up to see a 
great dark chimn ey rending 
the crag. 

Returning the next day 
with a power station worker 
and a length of hemp rope, he 
completed the first ascent of 
what has been known ever 
since as Lockwood's chimney, 
probably the most unusual 
route in Wales. Peter Har- 
ding's classic Llanberis Pass 
climbing guide reminds us 
that “it is the custom to do the 
climb by moonlight'’. I’ve 
gone up and down this way 
more times than 1 can count, 
usually after nightfall when 
moonbeams flicker through 
the all-embracing arms of 
that massive ivy growth and 
stepped out on to the grassy 
knoll atop the crag to hear the 
sullen owl hooting from 
across the Stygian surface of 
the lake. 

ROGER REDFERW 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


OLEJE WALDRON: We wish 
to apologise to Oliver Wal- 
dron over the erroneous ref- 
erence to him which appeared 
in an article in the January 30 

issue of the Guardian, this 
year. It appeared on Page 
nine and concerned “Ethics 
in Sport”. As a result of an 
unfortunate error it was 
stated In the article that dur- 
ing a rugby match in 1968 
between Oxford University 
and the Australian touring 
team Oliver Waldron bit the 
ear of his opponent and was 
sent home in disgrace. In feet, 
this was completely untrue. 
Oliver Waldron was himself 
the victim of an assault while 
playing for the Oxford Uni- 
versity side and suffered a 
serious injury to his ear. In 
the article, his name was un- 
fortunately mixed op with 
that of the Australian player 
responsible for the assault 
We are very sorry that this 
mistake was made and ac- 
knowledge that Oliver Wal- 
dron is a well-respected for- 
mer Oxford blue and Irish 
International rugby player. 
We are pleased to set the 
record straight Above all, we 
express our real regret for the 
distress and embarrassment 


caused to Oliver Waldron as a 
result of the publication of the 
original article. We have 
agreed to signify our regret 

by paying damages and the 
legal costs incurred by him. 

It is the polity of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers? Edi- 
tor, Jim Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between Ham 
and Spm, Monday to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897 ; E-mail: 
readerfcguarditm.ca.uk 


Death Notices 


moth* ot Michael. 
Run. Susan and Roger. Grandrwsjw oi 
Rab«GCa. Naomi. JMilca. Alexandra. 
Sarah, Joseph, Rachel, Adam. Hannah. 
Judith. Madam and Benjamin. DM 31th 
Fobruenr 1990 Cremation el Golden) 
Green Crematorium, Ham Monday stti 
Match. 

Births 

ABACS- Bom on February 2lst to Annabel 
(nta Ktog) end Chrtstopnw. A marvaflou* 
son Luka Casper Finn. A brother tor 
Matilda. 

■To place your announcement Mgpnm 
0171 71$ 4567 or lax D171 713 4120 tenieen 
Bam and 3pm Uorv-fri. 
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Emu: enter 


the qualifiers 


Let’s stay as spectators 


EUROPE'S race to monetary union passed a 
fresh milestone yesterday when all the 11 
declared runners satisfied the entry 
requirements. Ironically, the three 
countries that have decided to stay out — 
the UK. Sweden and Denmark — turned out 
to have undershot the Maastricht ce iling for 
budget deficits (3 per cent of GDP) by much 
wider margins than enthusiasts like 
France, Germany and Italy. The UK’s deficit 
is only 1.7 per cent Germany and Italy — 
thanks to creative accounting and a late 
spurt of economic growth — came in at 2.7 
per cent while France was spot on target at 
3.0 per cent 

In a technical sense the eligible 11 have 
good reason to celebrate. They have driven 
their economies into the ground to fulfill 
their Maastricht vows in time for the nup- 
tials. The cost has been a terrifyingly rise in 
unemployment If they had suffered all this 
and still not qualified it would have been 
doubly tragic. As it is they have met the 
criteria when there are signs that Europe's 


economy is emerging from the pre-Maas- 
tricht ice age. Germany and France, despite 
Asian turbulence, could grow by 3 per cent 
this year, something that hasn't happened 
this decade. 

The bad news is that, even if they suc- 
ceed, it is unlikely to reduce EU unemploy- 
ment now stuck at 19 million. If EMU 
doesn’t cure unemployment it won’t work. 
It will give every EU opposition party a 
scapegoat to blame for everything that goes 
wrong. The noble aim of a unified Europe 
will foil unless politicians can relieve the 
scourge of unemployment EMU by itself 
won’t be a panacea. A single currency will 
bring savings in transaction costs (offoet by 
the costs of conversion) and low interest 
rates will boost business optimism. But a 
single monetary policy operated by an inde- 
pendent central bank is bound to produce 
distortions. Different countries will want 
difibring rates of interest at various stages 
of the business cycle. But if interest rates 
can’t be lowered, say, to suit Spain because 
Germany and France want them up then 
Spain win suffer higher unemployment 
which can’t be cured — as it might be in the 
United States — by labour mobility. Labour 
isn’t that mobile in the EU and if it was, it 
wouldn’t always speak the right language. 

Two things need to be done to prevent 


economic malfunctions from underminingr 
the political goals of the EU. First, labour 
markets must be made more flexible so 
workers can move to where the jobs are and 
to enable companies to be more confident 
about employing new recruits. Second, 
there is a desperate need for new invest- 
ment to create employment As the Nobel 
Prize winner, Franco Modigliani points out, 
EU unemployment growth since the mid- 
1970s has coincided with a 33 per cent 
reduction in, the share of GDP going to 
investment 

Small wonder that EMU is beaming 
increasingly unpopular among aspirant 
countries even where they have met the 
Maastricht criteria. Britain is stall well 
advised to stay on the sidelines. We must 
ensure that the economy is sufficiently 
robust to be aide to join when the moment is 
right yet preserve the flexibility to respond 
to the changed economic environment that 
EMU will inevitably bring. In these circum- 
stances it is vital to have a much lower 
budget deficit than we are accustomed to so 
we can retain the fiscal flexibility to raise or 
lower taxes during a new era when, in or 
out of EMU, the Government won't be 
to manipulate interest rates. Maybe this is 
the subtext of Mr Brown’s present cheese- 
paring approach. Meanwhile, companies 


adopting the euro in droves, 
in Britain who wants to take 
outra euro account, can do the same. The 
euro wifl come to us even if we don’t go to it 


The right policy 

But who will seeitthrough? 


IN YESTERDAY’S . Commons debate on 
women, Harriet Hannan, said: “We have a 
Prime Minister,, a Chancellor and cabinet 
all committed to putting the concerns of 
women at the heart of government ’’ The 
unspoken question was, how committed are 
they to her? Once the hounds have a 
politician firmly by the throat it's hard to 
save their skin. Once everything they do or 
say is cause for ribald contempt, a reputa- 
tion is bard to retrieve. Presentation at the 
dispatch box or in broadcasting studios has 
not been Harriet Harman’s strong point 
But nor is it Peter Mandelson’s. However, 
when it comes to substance not image, the 
Government’s imaginative child care plans 
stand as a proof of Harman's political 
progressiveness. Gordon Brown, a bit lad- 
dish, not a father, would not have reached 
the conclusion mi his own that child care is 
the single most effective way of helping 


poor communities. Every child care. penny 
jSd out is used to employ 
toe community. It is the only way to 
significant numbers of the million single 
mothers on benefit into work. . 

Harman has played a key role lnchangr 
ins the Treasury view: they now see child 

Sre notas^itocpensive 
economic miracle- worker in the 
areas. Education will also be built into the 
SS to help disadvantaged young* M- 
dretL How much backing does Harman 
from within? Oddly, 

about fee admirable new child care strat- 
egy, of which she is a key architect seems 
j to have rattled the upper echelons. Why? 
Because they have been welcomed so 
warmly by Labour’s natural supporters. 
That in itself seems to send a Msson of 
alarm through fee back rooms of Number 
10 If Labour supporters like it must it be 
too radical? The lion's share of fee praise 
goes to the Chancellor but Harman s hand 
has helped ensure fee money is spent in the 
most effective ways- Her tragedy is that she 
has lost credibility with her colleagues. 
Even her biggest ally. Gordon Brown, was 
distancing himself last night Her child care 
policy is just what the country needs but it 
will need a more robust minister to steer it 
through the battles ahead. 


Letters to the Editor 


Revealed — the drama that 
led to Separate Tables 


Stealing a march on us 


Childcare — how to make sure 
the right people benefit 


C AN I add a footnote to Dan 
Glaister's piece (Rattigan 


WGlaister’s piece (Ratfigan 
and the curious case of the gay 
major. February 26)? I direc- 
ted Terence Rattigan’s play. 
The Browning Version, at the 
King's Head Theatre in 1976 -— 
the year before Rattigan died, 
He told me then that the model 
for the Major in Separate 
Tables was gay — and that the 
whole play was fuelled by a 
true-life incident 
A famous actor — still alive 
and perhaps reluctant to be 
named — was found cottaging 
and tried for the offence. Dame 
Sybil Thomdyke was acting 
with him at the time— and 
arranged for every abusive 
letter he received to be sent to 
her. She personally wrote to 
dllthe correspondents —and 
asked them to extend Chris- 
tian charity to somebody who 
was different 
The theatre management 


was so worried that there 
would be a riot when the actor 
returned to the play that 
police were positioned round 
the auditorium. But he 
received a standing ovation 
from a forgiving and loving 
public. This spontaneous com- 
passion so moved Rattigan 
that he wrote his play. 

It is not quite true for Dan 
Glalster to say that when he 
died in Bermuda, Rattigan 
was "shunned by the theatri- 
cal establishment and embit- 
tered by criticism of his 
work". The reviews The 
Browning Version received at 
the King's Head so delighted 
him that he stuck them into an 
album. And when, diagnosed 
with terminal cancer, Ratti- 
gan came to see the produc- 
tion, he could be heard singing 
away in the loo. 

Stewart Trotter. 

London. 


A memoir on Murdoch 


A S YOU say. HarperCollins 
has an established tradi- 


fihas an established tradi- 
tion as publisher of memoirs 
by Tory politicians — and in 
America too. where they paid 
$4 million for Newt Gingrich's 
hook (Riling Rupert, Febru- 
ary 27). The actual figure paid 
for Margaret Thatcher's was 
never disclosed, but it was ru- 
moured to be between £3 and 
£5 million. 

Trade gossip has it that the 
price paid for John Major's 
book was £1 million. Harper- 
Collins has gallantly main- 
tained the tradition of very 
high advances for political 
memoirs, although the enthu- 
siasm of other publishers for 
them cooled a great deal after 
the Qasco of Ronald Reagan’s 
memoirs in the US in the late 
1980s, which lost millions for 
Simon & Schuster. 

The problems arising from 
uncontrolled cross-media 
ownership can lead to unfor- 
tunate misunderstandings not 
only on the question of free- 
dom of speech. Few people be- 
came richer than Rupert Mur- 
doch during the Tory years, 
largely as the result of 
cbanges in legislation, lifting 

of controls, and repeated non- 


referral of acquisitions to the 
Monopolies Commission. Har- 
perCollins paid millions for 
the memoirs of both Prime 
Ministers ultimately in 
charge of those decisions. It 
would be very hard to justify 
those prices on the strength of , 

estimated sales figures. A tal- 
ented young graduate would 
be happy to ghost-write a 
lengthy tome for a few thou- 
sand pounds. 

Gordon Dickson. 

Cheltenham. 


I SUGGEST that the coun- 
tryside lobbyists march- 
ing through London 
tomorrow should glance 
back over the last few decades 
and note the grubbing-up of 
hedgerows, the growth of vast 
East Anglian wheat prairies, 
the abandonment of crop rota- 
tion. the increased use of art- 
ificial nitrogenous fertilisers 
which pollute water supplies, 
the almost indiscriminate use 
of pesticides which remain in 
the food until we eat it, the 
feeding of animal products to 
herbivores with the conse- 
quent cost in terms of im- 
paired health and untold 
billions of pounds worth of 
compensation and dear-up, 
the continuance of battery 
1 ■farming.-the long-distance 
transport of animals and 
other unnatural abuses of 
land and animals. 

Then, because we have the 
nerve to criticise the medieval 
■ barbarity of hunting wild ani- 
mals with dogs, the country- 
side lobbyists say we townies 
“do not understand country 
ways". Damn right, we don’t 
Geoffrey Pearson. 

London. 
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shoot which use the banks as a 
dust bate. 

Theo Hopkins. 

Dulverton, Somerset 


“TWO cheers for the latest 
I announcement that fund 



^ (f 


/"* OULD we not greet our 
w country cousins in the way 
that scane of them welcome us 
to the country? Barbed wire 
obstructions across the route 
of the march, with a lew vi- 
cious pit bulls nipping at their 
heels. 

Bilan Wright. 

London. 


I WISH the countryside 
marchers a pleasant da 




C ONTRARY to the claims 
of the pro-hunting lobby 


T HE greatest change for the 
better that we have seen in 


I better that we have seen in 
western history has been the 
acceptance of free speech and 
criticism as an inviolable 
right 

With his actions in appeas- 
ing the Chinese government, 
Rupert Murdoch shows his 
lack of respect for this and be- 
trays his lack of interest in 
anything except for the bot- 
tom cash line. That such a 
man can dominate the British 
press and be supported by 
this government is very wor- 
rying for the future of free 
speech. 

Alan Moore. 

Norwich. 


wof the pro-hunting lobby 
who dominate the Country- 
side Alliance, there are many 
people who have lived all 
their lives in rural areas who 
oppose their right to continue 
hunting. This does not turn us 
into urbanites playing at 
being country people. 

Many of us are concerned 
about rural-poverty, trans- 
port, housing and access. I 
would march for any of these 
issues, but they have been 
hijacked by the pro-hunting 
lobby. It is wonderful to see 
people galvanised into action, 
but shocking to see than 
being hoodwinked by one ob- 
sessive single- issue group. 
Sarah Butler. 

Tunbridge Wells. 


llance. We were subjected to 
anti-Govermnent speeches, 
sweeping statements that 
those who were not members 
of this great flllianra did not 
want to enjoy wild Cowers, 
hear sheep bleat, see birds fly. 
These ludicrous statements 
received standing ovations. 
Name and address supplied. 


tims were miners and indus- 
trial workers? 

CUr James A Quinlan. 
Royston, Herts. 


I HOPE the Government will 
take the same attitude to the 


M UCH has been written by 
urban people with their 


1 VI urban people with their 
sanitised perceptions erf how 
we in the countryside should 
be earning our livings and 
even spending what recreation 
time we have. I am a 
dairy former, milking 50 cows 
on 74 acres. I am under great 
pressure from a 30 per cent 
drop in Income because of a 
huge drop in milk price and 
the effects of the BSE problem. 

I and many of my fellow farm- i 
ers feel very frustrated. | 

Martin Jones. 

Shropshire. 


I take the same attitude to the 
perpetrators of the bonfires 
across the country as Margaret 
Thatcher did to the ring- 
leaders of the urban bonfires 
in the early ei ghti e s . 

A WPreeoe. 

Worcester. 


I marchers a pleasant day out 
in our capital city. But it is 
important for rural dwellers to 
acknowledge that their best in- 
terests are served by [mainte- 
nance of a high quality of life 
in towns and cities, otherwise 
the haemorrhage out of urban 
areas win continue. 

Some of us choose enthusi- 
astically to live in a city. It 
offers a combination of facili- 
ties. community and anonym- 
ity that suits us. Above afl, we 
get a bmz from the diversity of 
people whom we live amongst 
Could country-dwellers find it 
in them to understand that? 
Baroness Sarah Ludford. 
London. 


I announcement that fund- 
ing will be made available 
towards childcare (Brown to 
pour minions into childcare, 
February 26). 

However, don’t weep too 
much for those poor MPs who 
say they would not have voted 
against the Government’s cuts 
to lone parents’ premium had 
they known that this was 
p lanned 

Would it be too cynical to 
suggest that at the time it 
wasn’t planned? Would it be 
even more cynical to suggest 
that the extra cost of servicing 
and Inspection of chfldcare fa- 
cilities will fall upon local au- 
thorities with no extra fund- 
ing provision? And we can 
draw our own conclusions 
about the freedom of mothers 
of very young children to 
choose to stay at home to look 
after them. 

Sue Orchard-Doughty. 

Reading. 


notion of redistributing 
wealth via income tax? 
Jenny Rathbone. 
London. 


A S AN ignorant and judg- 
znental ex-urbanite I am a 


THOSE who object to the 

1 public being given bettpj 


L iving in the heart of Suf- 
folk as 1 do I consider mv- 


Lfolk as 1 do 1 consider my- 
self a country person. Last 
week 1 went to the Fakenham 
Races and was horrified to 
find it had been turned intoa 
joint rally of the Conservative 
Party and the Countryside Al- 


I T IS ironic to hear fanners 
complaining about falling ii 


I complaining about falling in- 
comes caused by the strong 
pound and the long overdue 
removal of subsidies. Are 
these perhaps the same people 
who enthusiastically sup- 
ported the operation of the 
“free market” where the vic- 


I public being given better 
access to their own country- 
side claim that access would 
mean gates left open. Utter, 
danger to wildlife and dam- 
aged hedges. As I own a 50-acre 
woodland in Devon, with a 
notice at toe gate that says 
“Walkers and Riders Wel- 
come”, I can confirm that 
much of what the anti-access 
lobby says is correct 
My gates are often left open 
— by the hunt There is indeed 
litter — mostly the fertiliser 
sacks that blow in from an ad- | 
joining farmer's field. Wildlife, 
particularly fox, deer and 
bares are disturbed— by the 
hunt My hedge banks have 
been damaged — by the pheas- 
ants from a local commercial 


/» mental ex-urbanite I am all 
in favour ot leaving the 
country to the country f olk . No 
subsidies from towns or cities 
for agriculture and vehicles; 
no compensation for infected 
cattle and radioactive sheep. 
Adam Wilde. 

Newlands Valley, Cumbria. 


I AM particularly concerned 
I with toe position of full-time 
students who are also lone 
parents. At present they 
receive the extra £6.05 added 
to their child benefit provid- 
ing they have claimed it and 
are entitled to it 
What will their situation be 
in theftiture. They are undeni- 
ably a m o n gst the poorest cate- 
gory in our society. 

Maggie Pearse. 

Bradford, 

W Yorkshire. 


T HE discussion about pay- 

I ing for an increase In child 
benefit is too narrowly 
framed. It is not a question of 
whether it should be taxed as 
mother’s Income or father's 
income. 

Why should additional 
money for children be taken 
only from other parents? 
Redistribution (dare I use the 
word?) between all h igh earn- 
ers and low earners is needed. 

After all, the two-earner 
couple with no children can 
surely afford to contribute 
more than the couple with 
children. Fifty years ago Elea- 
nor Rathbone argued that all 
children as future citizens 
and workers had claims on the 
state irrespective of their 1 
parents' circumstances. 

I am willing to pay more 
income tax to pay for higher 
child benefit and better social 
services rather than see child 
benefit taxed. 

Hilary Land. 

Professor of Family Policy, 
Bristol University. 


In short ... 


I N exchange for the farmers' 
freedom from the urban yoke 


I freedom from the urban yoke 
can we have our factory-made 
combined harvesters, tractors 
and four-wheel-drives back? 
And our denim Jeans, TV sets, 
CD players, fridges, et el? 

Tony Ormerod. 

Southport Merseyside. 


S O your hare coursing 
photograph (Coursing 


O photograph (Coursing cup 
fttels field sports venom. Feb- 
ruary 25) shows two dogs “dis- 
■putlng*’ a hare. Funny, it looks 
to me as if they are tearing it 
limb from limb. 

Adam Penwarden. 

Brightoo. 


I DISAGREE with Mary 
I Campbell (Letters, February 
26). Taxing child benefit is not 
the best way to help the poor- 
est Why should mothers in 
work be singled out for redis- 
tributing work from the better 
off? Child benefit is already 
low enough, and if we start 
taxing it it undermines its 
universal popularity and Its 
value. 

Child benefit and before it 
the family allowance, have al- 
ways been the mechanism by 
which the whole of society 
contributes to the cost of rais- 
ing the next generation; 
whether we have children or 
not, they will be looking after 
U9 in our old age. What’s 
wrong with the old-fashioned 


ijETER Hetherington 
I writes (Time Off February 
26): “We all know the Al leads 
to Scotland . , , M I always 
toought it led to England. 
Thank you for relieving me of 
such a parochial outlook. 

Iain Gardner. 

Edinburgh. 


I ASSUME the latest outbreak 
i of Archeritis on the Letters 


page (February 27) is another 
of the adverse effects of El 
Nino? 

Dr J R Langan. 

Leeds. 


We do not publish letters wher^T 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a full 
PCGUU address. We may edit 
£ u ra . : shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret w e 
e^o^cknowfadge tflose 

£12; The Countr y Diary can be 
found on Page 17 . 


Communication breakdown 


Martin 

WooMacott 


I T IS surely ominous that 
the Paris Metro Is to be 
wired so that passengers 
can use their portable 
phones. Soon it will not be 
possible to shelter from the 
blizzard of public and private 
messages even if you are in a 
hole in the ground. 

There is something obses- 
sive about the effort to ensure 
that there should by no place 
where modem communica- 
tions are at a disadvantage, 
nowhere any longer remote 
or Isolated. Being “cut-off" is 
heresy in the age of instanta- 
neiry. The beeping and the 
babble are the sounds of our 


times. It is ironic that the 
Finns, a nation noted for their 
extreme taciturnity, should 
be the world leaders in porta- 
ble phones. What happens 
when the portable pbone 
enters the scene is that the 
difference between the public 
and private is blurred in sev- 
eral ways. People hooked up 
up to their own private con- 
nections are no longer walk- 
ing in the street, wandering 
in the park, or driving along 
the road in the way tha t 
others are. The speaker is not 
with us, nor we with him. The 
momentary community of 
those In the same place or sit- 
uation is shattered by these 
connections, which place 
some persons in two places at 
once and no two individ uals 
In the same two places. Above 
all. the area in space and time 
in which there is a respite 
from the continual sending 
and receiving of messages, al- 
ready under siege, shrinks 
even further. 

How different a scene this 
is from the anxious drinkers 
around the radio in a second 
world war pub, or the 
squashed group of family and 
friends on the sofa in front of 
early television soccer, or the 


crackly phone call, once a 
year, from Britain to Austra- 
lia. Then we were in a world 
of far fewer messages, most of 
them communally rather 
than individually experi- 
enced. Yet there is a contra- 
dictory effect: we may be irri- 
tated by being forced to listen 
to private messages, but the 
experience adds to the notion 
that we have a right to listen 
to any private message when 
it Is sufficiently interesting or 
dramatic. Andy Warhol said I 
the telephone was “the most I 
intimate and exclusive of all ' 
media”, but that was before 
the portable. Life, then, is in- 
deed a passing show. When a 
dying climber phones his wife 
from the top of Mount Ever- 
est or a prince talks to his 
mistress, people expect to 
learn about at least certain 
portions of the conversation. 
When the Mir space station 
threatens to spin out of con- 
trol, people think they should 
be able to watch and listen, 
live for preference. 

The newness of the mes- 
sage-dominated society, can, 

It is true, be overdone. Con- 
temporaries tussled with the 
changes brought about by the 
penny post, the illustrated 


press, and the telephone, just 
as they did later with radio, 
film, and television, and just 
as we are doing with our “in- 
formation revolution”. 
Anthony Trollope, a man 
whose day job as a manager 
of the new Post Office was to 
oversee an earlier transfor- 
mation in communications, 
once ridded a country post- 
mistress who persistently ne- 
glected sending on the mis- 
sives entrusted to her. “Oh 
letters!” she replied. “Drat 
them for letters! Z wish there 
were no sich things!" Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, foreign secretary 
when the first world war 
broke out. believed that the 
"Penny Post had already 
begun to make a change ad- 
verse to reading by consum- 
ing a vast amount of time is 
correspondence that was un- 
necessary. trivial, or irk- 
some". But be kept his stran- 
gest ire for the telephone: 
"The telephone is a deadly 
disadvantage; it minces time 
into fragments, and frays the 
spirit". As for that blurring of 
the public and private that 
makes people feel that the pri- 
vate lives and messages, of 
others are their property as 
entertainment, Kierkegaard 


defined the phenomenon suc- 
cinctly when he wrote that 
“this gallery ... Is on the 
look-out for distraction and 
soon abandons itself to toe 
idea that everything that any- 
one does is done in order to 
give it, the public, something 
to gossip about”. 

The novel characteristics of 
the information revolution 
are said to be the merging of 
different forms of message- 

sending through the union of 

the computer, telephone and 
television, the sheer volume 
of messages zooming about, 
and their extreme differentia- 
tion. BUI Gates is a less popu- 
lar figure than he used to be 
because Microsoft has been 
cavalier with its competitors, 
with government and courts 
trying to ensure fair competi- 
tion. But it may also be that 
Gates is suffering from the 
reactions of a public begin- 
ning to weary of the sheer 
number of messages and of 
their mind-batter tng diver- 
sity. One figure quoted is of 
1,600 Images per minute per 
channel on American televi- 
sion in the late eighties, and 
to this you can add radio at 
100 wards a minute, news- 
papers at 150,000 words a day. 


and advertising messages at 
1,600 a day, as well as the 
growing number of personal 
messages. The web has the po- 
tential for adding hundreds of 
thousands more. 


E VEN the delays of the 
Internet will soon be a 
thing of the past. The 
recent announcement 
that big computer firms, in- 
cluding Microsoft, are joining 

with US telephone companies 
to provide a system that will 
hugely speed up data delivery 
suggest we will not be able to 
enjoy that imperfection much 
longer. Early thinkers on the 
mass media warned that gov- 
ernments or corporations 
would dominate public opin- 
ion directly, which ot course 
they do, and it Is an idea 
which still shapes attitudes to 
men like Gates and Murdoch. 
But the new reality has also 
turned out to be a multiplicity 
of very different messages 
received and rejected by a 
multiplicity of individuals, u 
is a kind of endlessly stormy 
weather of messages, swirling 
un predictably this way and 
that, into which ordinary' 
people shout their own little 
tales. If there is a dominant 


toiessage of messages” it is of 
the unavoidably fragmentary 
fractured, and confused na- 
ture of communication. 

If this serves a political end 

it may be that or those who 
clear in their purposes of 
power and profit themselves 
derive benefit from the confu- 
sion of others. Media busi- 
nessmen are now using the 
telephone in Uieir arguments 
for deregulation, saying that 
now the potential number of 
informational signals, in tele- 
vision, radio, and on the In- 
terne .o„ is ®° huge that they, 

!“* JJJ® c ,. persorial Phone 
messages. Since democratic I 
states would not dream of 
censoring or regulating talk 

on the phone, so the line goes 

so they should not dream of 
interfering with these essen 
tldly similar messa^S 
the wires or in the ether B 
The capacity of people to 

nS Tb^£ nol ° 8y 10 their 

neeos. to be the same sort af 

P-ople llvme 

Uvea in spite of new technical 
n»ans, is considerable. Yet 

£ a \£, hard t r aan il used to 
be when the sending and 

scale. More may not mpsn 
worse, hut It cfoes mean more! 


The press of messaaes 
for 1 A 1 ® time available 
dmmw mess ^ es from the 

So” mern f " eariy a 

m ®flU squeezing out 

m«ha. And it also soiled 
toe tone in which welS 
and deliver messages farelS 

SS2L? sha ** our 

Mark Twain put his wif*,, 
£}ger on the differeEcTE* 

and modem messages to ^ 

aSShKf 

acquaintance who he fel/half 

misunderstood a 


-^vuiuuaiice who he felt 

^understood a wwktfS 

to bursting S 
aud saying he hart 


ggaiaSgs 

knowing there 

and I rould a hurry 

some otoer^tlme 
telephone ” tK. * A* 

from the realty 
People. Perhapsit is nf ^ 

comfort that one “f [tf? 6 

^p^hSm u t£i t fLT om 
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Chinese 

whispers 


Mark 

Lawson 




O NE of the minor plea- 
sures of reading about 
public names is to dis- 
Private names by 
which they are known to 
their associates. Princess Di- 
anawas known in the family 
as „ q ^ h '‘- R °uald Reagan 
railed Nancy “Mommy”. 

Ana Rupert Murdoch — we 
learn in astonishing docu- 
ments leaked this week — is 
known to those who work 
for him as KRM, the initials 
of the man baptised Keith 
Rupert Murdoch. The story 
of the week has been the 
final emergence of the truth 
aboutthe anti -democratic 
practices of Citizen KRM. 

Internal memos from Mur- 
doch’s publishing company 
HarperCollins — published 
yesterday in the Daily Tele- 
graph — reveal that KRM 
songat first to modify and 
then to drop the memoirs of 
the firmer Hong Kong gover- 
nor, Chris Patten, for which 
the publisher had paid 
around £125,000. KRM 
feared that Patten’s crtti- 
cisns of the Bering regime 
world prevent Murdoch’s 
expansion into China. Pat- 
tens editor, Stuart Proffitt, 
resigned, and the book has 
been placed elsewhere. 

Rurdoch has been caught 
fizgering a gag before. In 
19*4, the tycoon removed 
B1C programmes from bis 
Hang Kong-based Star satel- ! 
life channels, apparently to 
aipease the Chinese govern- 
ment. And former Murdoch 
enployee Andrew Neil sng- 
g^tsin his memoirs that he 
vas removed as Sunday 
Times editor in order to ap- 
jease the government of Sin- 
gapore, a Murdoch interest 
tie paper had offended. All 
♦f this, however, was snppo- 
dtion. Now KRM has been 
aught Red Chinese-banded 
tn business-serving censor- 
ship. The Patten memos are 
— in modern Washington 

He has little else 
in common with 
God, but Murdoch 
is everywhere 

terms -—the DNA stain on 
the intern's dress. 

Of course no one had ever 
believed that Murdoch em- 
ployees enjoyed freedom of 
speech. The Times yesterday 
made no reference to the big- 
gest media story fbr weeks; 
the patten book ban. Such 
proprietorial sensitivity in 
the press Is standard. An 
media groups (including the 
Guardian’s) are less robust 
In the coverage of their own 
commercial interests than_ 
when writing about those of 
others. 

B UT these rules of def- 
erence — in general 

merely cowardly — be- 
come sinister with multi- 

media tycoons. Wbatis 
ahwinng about the Patten 
Incident is that it involves 
cross-company censorship. 

KRM seems to take the tdew 

that-— in a strange echo 01 
chaos theory^- a hoc* ran- 
not be allowed to make a | 

flatter tn London in case it 


B There was another fright- 
docb empire is becoming 

through -compos^ On 

Wednesday 1 s 

previously hostile to toe Ml- 

fennium Dome— suddenly ^ 

fa me over all e vange |^^ or 
Mandelson’s dream.Why? 

Coulditbeberauseto^r 

wdeh scheme? The hip-bone 

is connected to the 

bone, as the Dome’s Body ex- 
hibit will doubtless teacb- 
Ite Patten memos and toe 
Son's ffilMJver Dome editori- 
als are key exhibitem the 


caose they make a wnsrase 

of the claims ctf bis 


■ empire protects individual 
elements from meddling. Al- 
though he has little else in 
common with God. Murdoch 
is everywhere. 

The Patten case also ex- 
plains what had previously 
—i seemed a rare lapse of busi- 
ness judgment from Mur- 
doch. HarperCo llins rou . 

I finely paid outlandish sums 
for books by right-wing poli- 
ticians; Margaret Thatcher, 
John Major. Newt Gingrich 
in America. Many of these 
deals observed no obvious 
rules of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. Can anyone 
it imagine that John Major’s 
^ autobiography would be of 
sufficient Interest to the pub- 
lic to make its reported 
i- seven-figure advance a via- 
y ble business proposition? 
And why buy the book of a 
politician from whom you 
had withdrawn the editorial 
support of the Sun? 

Some have argued that 
paying over the odds for 
ministerial drivel proved 
that Murdoch was not ob- 
sessed with the bottom-line. 
He used his billions Co subsi- 
dise the British political re- 
cord. Ironically, Stuart Prof- 
fitt had been heard in the 
- post to put this argument. 
However, a far more g*ni«rtAr 
explanation now presents it- 
self. Rupert Murdoch has 
had a shadowy hot vital role 
in politics over toe last 20 
years. The editorial favours 
- he has given and the politi- 
cal permissions he has 
received from first Tory and 
now Labour governments 
have significantly chang e 
the shape ofBritisb news- 
papers and television. Many 
would love to read an ac- 
count of his private meet- 
ings at Number 10 and his, 
reciprocal hospitality in 
Australia and America. 

Y ET— with toe one ex- 
ception of Andrew 

Neil, who was not pres- 
ent at the really important 
meetings — all of those pub- 
lic figures likely to know of 
Murdoch’s political influ- 
ence have disseminated 
their memories of those 
years through a lucrative 
contract with Murdoch’s 
publishing arm. 

Probably nothing is for- 
mally said but it starts to 
look incestuous, doesn’t it if 
a publisher starts turning up 
in his own books? In Marga- 
ret Thatcher’s The Downing 
Street Tears, the tycoon, 
though crucial to her politi- 
cal success, is not mentioned 
once. In the index to the 

forthcoming Major mem- 
oirs. there’s more chance of 
Murdoch. Iris turning up 
than Murdoch. Rupert The 
book deals start to look 
strangely like gag deals. 

Chris Patten — the senior 
politician in Hong Kong at 
toe tone ofMurdoch’s Star 
satellite machinations— 
might have interesting in- 
side information on those 
events. Murdoch might have 
assumed that a six-figure 
cheque from HarperCollins 
would buy factor even 
silence on these matters in 
the manuscript. Andjf not, 
he paid all these guys at Hair- 
perCollins called editors: 
well, let them edit. 

But Murdoch's way of 
blunging politicians to book 
didn’t work this tone he- ’ 
cause KRM finally came 
across two men — Patten 
and Proffitt — who wouldn't ( 
play by his Australian/ t 

American rules. i 

In a previous industry ai- t 
sis over freedom of speech — j 
the Salman Rushdie affair — 
publishers formed a comsor- 1 
t ium to bring out the paper- ^ 
back ofThe Satanic Verses, i 
Now the British bo<* houses a 
should get together again to s 
ensure that they can outbid c 
HazperCoUtns fbr toe future 
Blair memoirs contract i 

New Labour’s tactical tol- t 
erance ofMurdoch — in ex- a 

change for editorial support q 
here and Dome sponsorship C 

there— is beginning to look I 
like one of toe scandals of n 
i t he administration. It would 
I be good to think that, when t 
MX Blair finally comes to L 
publish High Moral Tone: t! 

My Life In Politics, he will E 
be free to describe his fesd- t 
nating relationship with e 
KRM. c 

Both Chris Patten and Stu- 
art Proffitt have an interest li 
in history and they have c 
now served, inadverte ntly , v 

to illuminate an infuriating a 

absence in the record ofBrit- a 
ain in the late 20th century: 
the anti-democratic way in ti 
which Rupert Murdoch op- t( 
erates. His enemies have cl 
finally finmd the smoking tt 
memo. a 



Stop Archer 



H OW very far away Wes- 
ton-super-Mare Is from 
London. And bow 
much Lord Jeffrey Archer of 
Weston-super-Mare must now 
wish he had chosen some- 
where other than this humble 
seaside resort to honour with 
his peerage. But then, until 
last year, it had always 


seemed such a fine thing to ( 
hail from Somerset So much 
so that the second part of Jef- 
frey Archer's titie,. “Baron of 
Mark In the County of Somer- 
set”, alludes to a rural inter- 
lude between the ages of two 
and four — which also, ac- 
cording to his' biographer. 
Michael Crick, provided the 
basis for Archer's occasional 
claim to have been "brought 
up on a farm”. 

How could Archer have 
known back in 1992, when he 
' designed his title, that his 
number two dream job — 
mayor of London — would 
arise within his lifetime? It 
was, after all, his own, be- 
loved Conservative Party that 
abolished the Greater London 
Council, sold Comity Hall to 
the Japanese, and subse- 
quently Insisted, In the fece of 
overwhelming evidence to the 
contrary, that London had no 


need of any voice, let alone a 
strategic authority. Dntil 
recently. J can find no record 
of dissent from Lord Archer 
of Weston-super-Mare, Baron 
. of Mark in the County of Som- . 
erset (recreation: watching 
Somerset play cricket). 

Then New Labour came 
along, wfth promises of an 
elected mayor for London. Be- 
fore long. Lord Archer of 
Whittington. Baron of Jellied 
Eels in the City ofEastEnders 
(compulsion: campaigning to 
be mayor) was abject in his 
longing. “After all.” he rhap- 
sodised. when the Govern- 
ment presented its Green 
Paper on London, “no one 
else — not even the Prime 
Minister — will be able to say 
be was personally elected by 
millions of voters.” There’s 
glory for you. "But his unoffi- 
cial influence will be even 
greater/’ Archer slavered. "A 


newly elected mayor, with 
millions of Londoners sup- 
porting him, would be able to 
set the agenda as no other pol- 
itician in Britain 

Why. does he want it? He 
wants tt for its own sake: 
after years of fruitless lap dog- 
gery. Archer has identified 
the mayoralty as his last 
chance of power. Londoners 
will not be polled until May 
on whether they even want a 
mayor, but Archer has al- 
ready acquired a campaign 
t e am. He has "shadowed” the 
mayor of New York. He has 
regaled interviewers with his 
newly acquired, Maybe-it’s- 
because-l’m-a-Londoner pat- 
ter — key phrase, Tm a man 
of the people”. 

Worryingly, all this Is being 
recorded with amused toler- 
ance. Perhaps his visitors be- 
lieve that it is all a joke — 
that William Hague will soon. 


Women, keep out 


Ian 

Aitiken 




T HE Marylebone Cricket 
Club and the Garrick 
Club have two things in 
common. The first is that 
they both go in for appall- 
ingly vulgar ties, of which 
the members are childishly 
proud. 

The second is that both 
have recently voted on 
whether to admit women, as 
members, and neither has 
adopted the proposal. Quite 
a lot of members are proud 
of that, too. 

For the benefit of the un- 
initiated, the Garrick Cj,ub 
tie has broad stripes of jawk 
and green. You will _spe 
i quite a lot of them on. the 
Conservative benches in the 
House of Commons, though 
none on the Labour side. 

They are more widely dis- 
tributed in the House of 
Lords, and last week one of 
them adorned the neck of 
Britain’s ambassador to the 
United Nations as he 
entered the Security Coun- 
cil meeting on Iraq, 

The MCC’s is red and yel- , 
low, and even worse. So you 
could argue that no sensible 
woman would want to join 
any club with such deplor- 
able taste in neckwear. 

Indeed, one must be 
thankful that Bertie Woos- 
ter belonged to the Drones, a 
club which seems not to 
have had a tie. Had he been 
elected to the Garrick, 


Wooster would have en- 
dured fearful torments from 
Jeeves before letting him 
dump the offending object in 
the bin. 

In fact, the Drones resem- 
bles most so-called “gentle- 
men's clubs” when it comes 
to official ties. Members of 
the super-snobby White’s 
would sooner be caught in 
their pyjamas than wearing 
anything so naff. 

The same applies to Boo- 
dles and Brooks's, while the 
ties issue doesn’t arise at 
the Athenaeum, where most 
of the members wear back- 
to-front collars. 

In spite of this, however, 
quite a lot of women really i 
do want to join the MCC, 
even if fewer of them fancy j 
the Garrick. The reason is 
that the MCC is the world’s 
premier cricket club, and 
still has a significant role in 
running the game. 

This makes the argument 
about women MCC members 
entirely different from the 
situation at the Garrick. 
When the issue was raised 
in the latter, a small theatre 
. had to be hired to accommo- 
date everyone, and a mildly 
comic debate took place. 
Some preposterously Blimp- 
ish views were expressed, 
but the result was a vast ma- 
jority against. 

I voted with the minority, 
in the belief that the club 
would be a jollier place with 
women members. I have al- 
ways thought it monstrous 
that a portrait of toe won- 
derful Constance Cummings 
has hung behind the club 
bar for years, though the 
lady herself isn't supposed 
to enter the room. She 
should be a member. 

Yet a dub like the Garrick 
is just a dub, and its mem- 
bers are entitled to elect 
whoever they like. It may in- 
jure some women's amour- 
propre, but being excluded 
inflicts no actual bodily 


harm. It is a condition they 
share with Bernard Levin 
and Jeremy Paxman, two 
worthy candidates who were 
blackballed by anonymous 
idiots. 

But these arguments do 
not apply to the MCC, which 1 
is not ’just” a club. Besides i 
providing a bar at which to 
booze and a table at which to 
eat, it is an International in- 
stitution which owns the 
Lords' pavillion, the head- 
quarters of cricket, and ex- 
ercises a landlord's right to 
ban women. 

That is not just a matter of 
amour-propre, it is a gross 
interference with the right 
of women players and fens 
to pnrsue their chosen 
sport 

I did not resign from toe 

No woman would 
want to join the MCC 
or the Garrick, with 
such deplorable ties 

Garrick when it voted to 
keep women out, because I 
recognised its right to de- 
ride who shall belong and 
who shan’t. But if 1 were a 
member of the MCC I would 
resign — though secretly 
hoping that I would be asked 
back when the government 
forces the club to capitulate, 
as 1 earnestly hope it will. 

I RECENTLY reported on 
the Glasgow Herald's tele- 
phonic search for a suitable 
"national anthem” for Scot- 
land — something it evident- 
ly felt was needed, now that 
toe Scots are to have a par- 
liament again. My sugges- 
tion was Will Fyffe's Stop 
Your Tickling, Jock. 

But the search stimulated 
a lot of letters to the Herald. 
One of these came from a 


certain AG Muir, who in- 
sisted that toe songs so Ear 
nominated were lacking in 
genuine national quality. , 
Muir claimed to have found 
exactly toe right candidate I 
to capture toe true spirit of 
the Scottish people. 

"It is not anglophobic or 
xenophobic.” Muir wrote. 
'It is not a celebration of 
battles won, or of aggressive 
nationalism. It is alive with 
self-expression, exudes com- 
panionship. resonates with 
joy, and encapsulates the 
hospitable nature of the 
Scottish people. It tells tales 
of heroic men and indefati- 
gable women.” 

The letter ended: "It is a 
song of passion. It is emi- 
nently singable. It is The 
Ball of Kirriemuir.” 

Believe it or not. I have 
attended. a ball at Kirrie- 
muir. But Sassenachs who 
have led more sheltered 
lives should know that the 
cleanest of the many verses 
comprising this immortal 
anthem reads as follows: 

Four and twenty virgins 
came doom from Inverness 

And when the ball urns 
over there were four and 
twenty less. 

Surprisingly, Burns didn't 
write it. 

AFTER having four bikes 
stolen in six years, I was en- 
thusiastic when our local 
police decided to tackle bi- 
cycle theft They devised a 
spiffing plan, which was to 
keep watch on an unlocked 
bike and then grab whoever 
tried to pinch it 

To this worthy end, they 
bought a shiny new moun- 
tain bike out of police funds, 
leant it Invitingly against a 
wall, and then retreated to 
their chosen vantage point. 
When they turned round, 
the bike had gone. 

Matthew Engel Is away 


There will be no 
need for hill-top 
beacons in our 
campaign to 
prevent Nm 
becoming mayor 
of London 


inevitably, put a stop to 
Archer's antics. But Hague, 
who must know how much 
his party workers have al- 
ways adored Archer, has de- 
cided to allow Archer to pur- 
sue the Conservative 
candidacy. 

Far from being a joke. Lord 
Archer. Mayor of London, is 


becoming a real and hideous 
prospect. Where toe Peruvi- 
ans have Mario Vargas Uosa, 
and the Czechs have Vaclav 
Havel, London may end up 
with Jeffrey Archer, litera- 
ture’s Coco the Clown. Admit- 
tedly. Archer's one great tal- 
ent — what his wife called his 
"gift for inaccurate precis” — 
could do wonders for the tour- 
ism trade. Imagine the 
crowds after Archer describes 
London's magnificent, free 
public transport system: the 
crystal clear waters where 
you can snorkel in the morn- 
ing before ski-ing In tbe after- 
noon; the pyramids bigger 
than Egypt’s; the streets that 
are paved with gold. And 
there is one other reason for 
choosing Archer: he has 
promised, should he win. to 
stop writing books. 

I T MAY seem unkind to 
rehearse Jeffrey Archer’s 
career reversals, but his 
success in a recent ICM poll 
of Londoners — which put 
him third, for mayor, after 
Branson and Livingstone — 
demands no less. People may 
well not recollect Archer’s 
near-bankrupey and subse- 
quent resignation as an MP in 
1974. They may neither know, 
nor care, about the odd confu- 
sions which always sur- 
rounded his origins — or did 
until Michael Crick identified 
the A-levels that weren't, the 
missing BA the father who 
wasn't in the Somerset Light 
Infantry . . . 

But should Archer's trifling 
gift of £ 2,000 to a prostitute 
(whom he had never met) in 
1986 be so readily Indulged ? 
Archer resigned as party dep- 
uty chairman, and admitted 
to “lack of judgment”. Should 
we also forget tbe 1994 DTI in- 
vestigation after Archer 
bought shares in Anglia Trie- 
vision, just before they leapt 
in price? Having first said, “I 
did not buy any shares . . . 
That sort of accusation is li- 
bellous", Archer admitted to 
a “grave error” in buying the 
shares, and apologised to his 
wife, a non-executive director 
of Anglia. 

Possibly, as Archer now 
claims, it is his very resil- 
ience that endears him to the 
public. He recently boasted 
that the homeless “treat me 
as an equal”. Presumably 
they are not famili ar with his 
comment in 1985, that "I 
know what unemployment is 
like — and a lot ofit is getting 
off your backside and finding 
yourself a job.” 

Since campaigns seem to be 
so popular nowadays, this 
column proposes another: 
Stop Archer. There will be no 
need for letters, petitions or 
MU-top beacons — the best 
way to stop him may well be 
the most direct What Archer 
| once said on the telephone to 
Monica Coghlan, the Stop 
Archer Campaign now says to 
Archer — “would you go 
abroad If financially taken 
care of?” If yes, "how much 
money would that take?" Let 
us know. 
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10 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 


Reputations 


One dance 
company has 
leapt into the 
world of 
share issues 
to expand. 
But, DAM 
GLAISTER 
asks, is this 
really the 
way to fund 
the arts? 
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Swan dips into fresh cash pool 


K atherine Dors 
Is In a good mood. 
She looks out of 
her office win- 
dow. gazing down 
on Cambridge 
Circus and the Palace 
Theatre, home for the past 13 
years to Les Miserables. 
“This used to be Trevor 
Nunn’s office,” she says. ‘Tm 
sure he used to sit here and 
watch people going into Les 
Mis and think. 'Right, that’s 
another fiver*." 

Money may not be every- 
thing in the arts, but It cer- 
tainly helps. Dor£, and her ex- 
perimented. dance company; 
Adventures in Motion Pic- 
tures, has embarked on a 
parallel route to that taken by 
Sir'Trevar, who is now'artisr.' 
tic: director of the Royaii 
National Theatre. Together 
with AMP’s co-director and 
choreographer, Matthew 
Bourne, she has launched an 
ambitious share issue to fund 
the company through a ver- 
tiginous period of expansion. 

The aim is to raise £500,000. 
Not big money by City stan- 
dards, but a sum that could 
gurantee the survival of 
AMP. 

The company’s success has 
created the need for cash. 
Three years ago it was just 
another small experimental 


dance company, with an 
annual turnover of about 
£500,000. Today it is an inter- 
national group of companies 
with a turnover of nearly 
CB m niton 

The growth has been due to 
one production. In 1995, 
Bourne came up with the idea 
of presenting Swan Lake, 
with an all-male cast of 
swans. Wacky idea but it 
played well — very well. After 
a stuttering start in Britain, 
the show went to Los Angeles 
where it became a huge hit 
On the back of that , it came 
into the West End in London. 
Tft'e' rest is the stuff of theatri- 
cal myth; it opens on Broad- 
way in the autumn. 

But the company has paid 
for Jts success. Before the 
b6ys put their tutus on to 
daftce in Swan Lake the com- 
pany received an annual sub- 
sidy from the Arts Council of 
£300,000. As the commercial 
success grew so the subsidy 
was reduced. Last year it was 
£120,000. In the coming finan- 
cial year, it was announced in 
January, the company will 
receive nothing. The Arts 
Council said AMP was “work- 
ing on a commercially based 
production". 

Although the subsidy was 
tiny compared with the com- 
pany’s turnover, it helped to 
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pay for core functions such as 
the management and the com- 
pany’s education work, which 
represents a third of its activ- 
ities. So the £500,000 will pay 
for a restructuring of the com- 
pany’s management 

“We’re looking at the whole 
management and infrastruc- 
ture of the company now that 
we're not funded by the Arts 
Council.'’ Dor€ says. “If we 
got a grant we could just too- 
tle on. but that’s not the case. 
Having developed over two or 
three years from a small-scale 
dance company into a multi- 
million-pound international 
toipgralion, it's essential that 
we look now at the manage- 
ment to make sure it is prop- 
erly secured and when we go 
Into this period we're not still 
h small company." 

: The expansion will see 
AMP unroll a daunting tour- 
ing programme, based on a 
franchise of its successful 
male swans and its less suc- 
cessful production of Cinder- 
ella. which had a run in the 
West End at Christmas. 

Swan Lake opens in New 
York in the autumn in a co- 
production with Sir Cameron 
McIntosh. A separate two- 
year US tour of the work will 
begin in spring 1999. At the 
same time, a UK tour of Swan 
Lake will begin in Edinburgh, 
before travelling to Europe 
and the Far East Cinderella 
opens in Los Angeles in 
spring 1999. followed by a US 
tour. 

In the next two years, AMP 
will undertake a total of 171 
weeks of performances with 
three companies. That's a lot 
of dancing. 

The stress that could put on 
a small company with a staff 
of 10 and only two directors is 
immense. The share issue 
aims to address that The 
company is inviting i.ooq 
“ founder shareholders" to in- 
vest a minimum of £500. Do re 
calculates that Investors will 
recoup their initial invest- 
ment within two years. 
Thereafter there will be an in- 



The reason we are a commercial 
company is because we lost our 
subsidy. We didn’t lose our subsidy 
because we are a commercial 
company. . .But what is so sad from 
the Arts Council’s point of view is 
that they helped create this and 
now they’re having to let it go’ 


come stream based on a 
0.5 per cent royalty. 

The invited shareholders 
are long-standing supporters 
of the company — “friends'' 
— and previous investors. 
“We're aiming for people who 
have seen the work but have 
not previously invested, and 
people who have heard of 
what we do and are investing 
in the talent of the company. 
We're keeping the investment 
low in order to enable a broad 
range of people to become in- 
volved. Our philosophy is to 


be inclusive, to give people a 
bit of the company. People 
who go and see the theatre 
regularly often find it difficult 
to have an active involve- 
ment This is like investing in 
a football club." 

If there is a model for 
AMP's initiative In the sport- 
ing world, there is precious 
little in the artistic world. 
The investment opportunities 
offered by film-makers are 
the nearest parallel. Invest 
£500, say the film prospec- 
tuses, and receive a share of 


the profits, appear as an extra 
and come to the premiere. If 
the fn™ gets a premiere. Most 
of the films financed by this 
method go straight to cable 
TV. But the difference Is that 
these are funding a one-off 
project; AMP is an ongoing 
concern. 

A flotation was ruled out. 
however. Investors will be 
termed “founder sharehold- 
ers”; they are not equity 
shareholders. For one thing, a 
flotation, would be too expen- 
sive. For another, there is die 
Issue of controL 

"We’re not becoming AMP 
pic," says DorA "People can 
come in and take advantage 
of our fortunes, but there is 
no voting power. In a com- 
pany like this It would be im- 
possible. because it is talent- 
driven. The thing about a 
company like this is the per- 
sonalities involved." 

So. everyone is happy. Two 
weeks into the offer, the 
money is pouring in — - 
£375,000 at the last count — 
with investors keen to buy 
glamour by association. But 
could this sort of share issue 
offer an alternative funding 


stream for the perenially 
cash-strapped arts sector? Yes 
and no. 

Yes. because all options 
have to be investigated. Tra- 
ditional ftmdlng streams are 
drying up. The Arts Council, 
like all public funding bodies, 
is taking a long, bard look at 
its priorities. The onslaught 
of National Lottery money 
has had a calamitous effect on 
the arts sector. Although it is 
awash with money, it is 
money with strings. 

The main string has been 
public accountability, and the 
recipient institutions lack the 
expertise to provide the nec- 
essary accountability. There 
have been many errors. But 
the legislation that launched 
the distribution of lottery pro- 
ceeds to good causes — in- 
cluding the arts — was deeply 
flawed. Lottery spending was 
allowed on capital projects 


but not as a replacement for 
or add-on to revenue. Thus 
the situation reminiscent of 
the culture palaces of the east- 
ern bloc: magnificently 
equipped temples of the arts 
with impoverished perform- 
ers and administrators work- 
ing inside them. 

This anomaly is addressed 
by the Lottery Bill which is 
before Parliament but much 
of the damage has already 
been done. The squeeze on 
public; spending and the 
arrival of the lottery have 
also prompted many local au- 
thorities to re-examine their 
funding of the arts. 

But there are few compa- 
nies that have the unique sell- 
ing point to enable them to 
launch a share issue. "The 
reason we can do this is be- 
cause erf the nature of Mat- 
thew Bourne’s work," says 
Dorfi. "It happens to be inclu- 
sive and to draw a very wide 
audience. Swan Lake will, I 
hope, eventually replace our 
Arts Council binding. It's a 
great piece of theatre and a 
valuable asset" 

She disputes the Arts Coun- 
cil's explanation of the com- 
pany’s loss of funding. “The 
reason we are a commercial 
company is because we lost 
our subsidy. We didn’t lose 
our subsidy because we are a 
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commercial compiny. It 
would be a nonsense! for the 
Arts Council to subsi 
productions. But wt 
sad from the Arts 
point of view is 
helped create this 
they’re having to let it i 
She does see a middleroute. 
one that other companies 
might follow. “If the Arts 
Council could use Ns 
Lottery funding as 
ment, we would not be! 
this and they could 
the Arts Council stamp i 
She suggests the idea 
Arts Council investme t of 
£500.000, from lottery m nev, 
to be repaid by the com iany 
over three years, which es- 
sentially what will hatpen 
under the share issue, rhe 
Arts Council, howeveq is 
restricted by the lottery i 
Although a very sj 
case, AMP seems to 
found a way out of the 
ing morass. All it takes 
smash hit. Or two. 

"I remember watching 
show in Los Angeles <_ 
think i n g *My God, I cant 
lieve this is our compan 
says Do re. “Cinderella will < 
the same thing. Tm absolu 
confident" 

For details of the 
in Motion Pictures share 
call 0171-833 8716 




Betting on a vintage year 



John Glover 
in Montalcino 


F UTURES were in- 
vented in 17th cen- 
tury London coffee 
shops as a way of 
laying off the risk that tea 
still in the hold of a clipper 
might foil in price before 
the owner sold it. 

Now, after detours 
through orange juice, 
wheat, pork bellies and 
stock indexes, futures are 
returning to their roots by 
heading tor the wine bars. 

At the end of March, Cas- 
tello Banfi, one of the lead- 
ing producers of Brunello, 


the intense, fnll-bodled 
wine that defines Tuscany’s 
picturesque Montalcino 
region, will issue 8.000 fu- 
tures contracts on its own 
production at 250,000 lire 
(£83.33) per contract 

Come 2002, when the 
1997 vintage reaches the 
market, each contract will 
give the holder the right to 
collect six bottles of Cas- 
tello Banfi Brunello 1997. 

Wine experts say that 
1997 was a bumper year for 
Italy’s top wines, Bnmello 
included. Weather condi- 
tions sent quality as high as 
it has ever been, at the ex- 
pense of quantity, which 
plummeted- That will send 
prices soaring. 

B anff 's flatter with fu- 
tures will raise two billion 
lire, just short of £700,000. 
“Sore, getting the money 
early never hurts," says 
managing director Ezio Ri- 
vella. But, as be points out, 
a couple of billion lire is 
not a huge sum for a com- 
pany with sales of around 
65 billion lire annually. 

His main a1m T he says. Is 
to cement relations with 
Banff's retail customers, 
who might have a tough 


time finding Brunello 1997 
early next century. 

This is not Banff's first 
trip to the futures market. 
In 1996, the company 
Issued 7,000 contracts on 
the top-rated 1995 vintage 
at 208,000 lire a contract. 

At the Vino al Vino wine- 
shop in Montalcino, owner 
Francesco Pazzagiia is sell- 
ing the last of them at 

290.000 lire a contract a 
gain of almost 40 per cent 
on the issue price. “I'd ex- 
pect a similar success. If 
not greater, tor the new 
Issue," he says. 

The Tuscan flirtation 
with finance has not gone 
unnoticed in Piedmont 250 
miles to the north-west 
Fontanafiredda, a leading 
Barolo producer. Is plan- 
ning to sell the first of two 
tranches of 2300 contracts 
each on four 1997 vintages. 
The deal Is similar to that 
of Banfi except that It will 
be delivered in zooi. 

Fontanafiredda expects 
the price to be between 

300.000 and 350.000 lire per 
six-bottle contract. “The 
consumer gets the wine at a 
guaranteed price. We get 
money to help our working 


capital.” says Giovanni 
Minetti, managing director 
of Fontanafredda . 

The small size and the 
marketing-led alms of these 
operations make it less Im- 
portant for issuers to estab- 
lish a deep, liquid market. 

A more red-bloodedly fi- 
nancial deal will be 
launched next week by Ita- 
ly’s leading Investment 
bank, Mediobanca. The 
20 billion lire deal involves 
a bond with a warrant at- 
tached. permitting holders 
to acquire cases of the 
Brunello produced by Mar- 
ches! Autinori, another 
leading producer. The 
bonds will mature in three 
stages, timed to coincide 
with the vintages maturing 
In Antinori’s cellars in 
2000. 2001 and 2002. 

The bibulous bonds carry 
a coupon of 2 per cent. 
That's less than half the 
coupon on conventional 
bonds, but holders can ex- 
pect to offeet this by exer- 
cising their warrants. Of 
course, the risk Is that the 
wine will appreciate less 
than anticipated. But even 
if that happens, they can al- 
ways drown their sorrows. 
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„ cons 

The people who shaped the 20th century 


Public figures ranging from ArthurO Clartte 
to Um Brown choose icons in their own fields-. 

p * opk! * ho » beliew have determined the 
character of thte century. 
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n-^JL y ^ n ^ en ^ expected to turn a blind eye to excessive levels of national debt 

K,rst XI fit for euro game 


FINANCE AND ECONOMICS H 




laaf Un Walker 

UROPE'S political 

l!j d . er5 w ^e In 
celebratory mood 

last night alter it 

i, — “®fnme dear tint 

nr“S?r aresL,t ,f> Join Ule 
urst «ave of monetary union 

”=fP'«t 0f =U wS My" s 

ProS X!. n , '! er - Roma ™ 

mVr.h. ,! 1211 ' mmfonably 

we iSii makes <•* Erade and 
” e sh aU say so loud and clear 

L 1 ™ L 53141 Mr Prodi. who 
ufL e , eCtJVely s,aked his po- 
Sn CarWr ° n Italian quail- 

tJT?I r ^ y ', f i I,ance niinfe. 
o M heo Wai Bei hailed (he faU 
n the counto-s de ncit level 

it nr^ cent rjr Rc°ss domes- 
tic product, against the 3 per 


cent Qualifying level, as “a de- 
cisive success for German fis- 
cal policy". The only cautious 
note came from the French 
president, .Jacques Chirac, 
who professed himself de 
lighted, but warned that 
efforts to improve the public 
finances bad to continue. 

Veslerday’s announcement 
that the majority of European 
union member states had hit 
the deficit target for mone- 
tnry union laid down in the 
Maastricht treaty owed much 
to a combination of lower In- 
terest rates and moderately 
faster growth. 

Greece failed to meet the 
deficit criteria, while the UK. 
Denmark and Sweden have 
opted out of the first wave of 
monetary union. 

That leaves the way open 
for the ElTs heads or govern- 
ment to allow li countries to 
become founder members of 
the single currency when 


they meet to decide the final 
line-up at the beginning of 
May. even though manv of 
them have failed to get their 
national debt levels down to 
the Maastricht target of 60 per 
cent of GDP. 

That could still cause prob- 
lems, especially for Italy and 
Belgium, Which have debt 
levels of more than 120 per 
cent of GDP, though the polit- 
ical momentum behind the 
project makes it virtually cer- 
tain that the beads of govern- 
ment will use the leeway in 
me treaty's terms (that debt is 
tailing) to nod them through 
to membership. 

interest and Inflation rates, 
which form the basis of two 
other criteria, are already 
closely in line in most mem- 
ber states. 

The political momentum 
was underlined by the rac ial 
acceptance by the financial 
markets that there will be a 


large group of founder mem* 
bers when the single cur- 
rency' is brought in at the be- 
ginning of neat year. 

The single currency pro- 
cess still faces a number of 
obstacles before the final deci- 
sion, including comments 
from finance minsters, the 
European parliament and the 
European Monetary Institute. 

Several central banks have al- 
ready been asked to give their 

opinions, with the Bundes- | Ell’s economic politics. 


Alison Cottrell at Paine 
Webber. 

Ironically, the statistical 
success scored by most Euro- 
pean economies is likely to in* 
crease the political tensions 
over the choice of the head of 
the new European Central 
Bank Now that the euro is 
widely expected to launch on 
time, the row between France 


Saturday Notebook 

British voyeurs in 
uneasy position 



and its partners over the A|a v On immor 
bank chief will dominate t>u» DIUI I IIM6r 


bank's views on the qualifiers 
being regarded as particu- 
larly important However, the 
German central bank and its 
president Hans Tletxueyer are 
not expected to try to exclude 
potential members. 

“Cassandra-like warnings 
of a Bundesbank plotting a 
surprise betray not only 
Eurosceptic wish fulfilment 
but the lack of even a passing 
acquaintance with Mr Tiet- 
meyer’s CV," said economist 


Germany is sticking by its 
support for the Dutch candi- 
date, Wim Duisenberg, who 
was widely assumed to be 
sure of the job. But France’s 
nomination of Jean-Claude 
Trichet, head of the Banque 
de France, brings a pri eiriy 
nationalism into the debate, 
and Britain is under increas- 
ing criticism for failing to use 
its role as President of the 
European Council to broker a 
compromise. 


THE 
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Protest 
has rich 
irony 


AID groups dumped a moun- 
tain at “gold” outside the 

German embassy yesterday 
to mark the 45th anniversary 
of the London a gr eement 
that cancelled most of that 
country’s post-war debts, 
writes Charlotte Denny. 

The protesters say Ger- 
many is dragging Hs feet on 
reducing the debts of soma 
of the w orld' s poorest 
countries. 

•iufian FUochowski (pic- 
tured) of the CathoUcahf 
agency Czfbd said the Imita- 
tion bulSon symbolised the 
plan — which Oat-many op- 
poses— to fund debt refief 
by selling the brtematlorml 
Monetary Fund’s gold 

res erves. “Owe reason Q«e- 

many fat among the richest 
countries in the world is that 
45 years ago they received 

debt relief flwa times more 
ooietous than that on offer 
*t fn it a ht nirt riw ait i la v 
today,” he said. 

Andrew Simms erf Chris- “ 
tfan AM said the London 
■sreetneot showed large- 
scale debt forgiveness was 
possible “W the political wU 
is there". 

Christian Aid and Cafod 
are members of the JidtRee 
2000 coalition, whioh fat 
campaigning for the mlllen- 
nhnntobemarkedtiycan- 
ceiftig the backlog of un- 
payable debt* owed by poor 
““■ntrles. 

PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNS* 


Lloyds shifts direction 
towards Continent 


Hark Milner and 
lisa Buckingham 


L loyds tsb. the UK's 
most highly rated bank- 
ing group, yesterday sig- 
nalled it could be ready to 
shift direction and make a big 
acquisition In continental 
Europe. 

The bank's chairman. Sir 
Brian Pitman, told the French 
newspaper Le Figaro that he 
"would love to buy” Credit 
Lyonnais, the state-controlled 
French bank which in recent 
years has been the subject of 
a series of bail-outs. 

At the time of the bank's 
recent results, Sir Brian said 
Lloyds TSB had about 
£1 billion of spare capital and, 
with its stock market value of 
about £48 billion, would be 
able to afford almost anything 
it fancied. 

Although Sir Brian poured 
cold water on the idea of ten- 
dering an offer for Credit Ly- 
onnais — because of France's 
restrictive labour laws and 
tax system — his comments 
are bound to fiiel speculation 
that Lloyds is looking to ex- 
pand on "the Continent 
"In Great Britain, when an 
enterprise makes an acquisi- 
tion, it has a relative but cer- 
tain freedom of action," Sir 


Brian told Le Figaro. “In 
France that is not the case 
The labour regulations, the 
weight of the bureaucracy, 
imprisons the enterprise in a 
straitj acket and could cost it a 
lot of money.” 

Credit Lyonnais -«h the in- 
terview was Sir Brian’s per- 
sonal opinion and that "there 
are no discussions between 
his bank and Credit Lyon 
nais". 

Nevertheless, Lyonnais 
shares soared by 5 per cent in 
Paris yesterday, closing at a 
three-year high. 

A spokeswoman for Lloyds 
said Sir Brian regarded the 
purchase of any French h ank 
as impractical because of the 
restrictions. She added that, 
although Lloyds TSB looked 
at potential acquisitions all 
the time, there was nothing 
specific under consideration 
on the Continent 
Senior executives at Lloyds 
accept, however, that the 
bank is close to its expansion 
ceiling In the UK, although 
Sir Brian is on record as 
pledging to try to beat any 
offer for NatWest which 


might come from Barclays. 

In the UK Lloyds has been 
linked with a series of poss- 
ible acquisitions, including 
Abbey National, Nationwide 
and the Prudential. Sir Brian 


dismissed such talk as “spec- 
ulation", but Lloyds is known 
to want to acquire a mortgage 
lender to complement its 
Cheltenham & Gloucester div- 
ision, which is strongest in 
the south and west of Britain. 

Although the bank has 
looked very smart for its deci- 
sion to concentrate on the UK 
market and steer clear of the 
wasteful adventures into in- 
vestment banking under- 
taken by rivals Barclays and 
NatWest, analysts now sug- 
gest that the group nw »ds to 
develop a more international 
expansion strategy. 

It Is known that continental 
Europe is now on the a gonrtff 
for senior executives, not 
least because increasing com- 
petition in the domestic retail 
banking market will begin to 
erode Lloyds' margins. 

Lloyds TSB, whose shares 
rose 15p to 913p yesterday, 
recently reported a 26 per 
cent rise in profits to 
£3.16 billion for 1997, but its 

overseas ambitions have 
largely been confined to per- 
sonal finance in the T-atin 
American market 
The crucial cost/income 
ratio fell last year from 57 per 
cent to 50.4 per cent and Sir 
Brian is determined to do 
nothing to undermine Lloyds' 
increasing profitability. 








Alliance hangs on to its cash 


Teresa Hunter 
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S hareholders at Alli- 
ance & Leicester were 
disappointed yesterday 
when the former building 
society failed to signal a 
special distribution of its 
£700 million cash mountain 
as it announced a 29 per cent 
rise in its pre-tax profits to 
£395 million. ... 

However, it did hold out the 
prospect of improved returns 
from the shares by disclosing 
that it will ask investors to 


approve a share buy-back 
scheme at its annual meeting 
in May. But finance director 
Richard Pym said it was un- 
likely that any such operation 
would take place this year. 

A&L. which floated on the 
stock market last April with a 
share price of 542£p, will pay 
1.3 million Investors a 20.8p 
per share dividend, which 
means that former members 
who held on to their 250 flat 
distribution will receive £52. 

The share price rose by 2 
per cent, ending the day at 
964p, after the bank reported , 


an underlying increase in 
profits excluding exception 
items of 16 per cent to 
£42? million. 

Mr Pym indicated that 
A&L, which is increasingly 
viewed as a takeover target, 
wou ld sit on its raish for the 
time being to finance the de- 
velopment of its core 
businesses and seek acquisi- 
tions. 

A&L’s chief executive, 
Peter White, sRiti- "if we can , 
not use our capital effectively 
we will return it to 
shareholders.” 


News in brief 


New challenge 
to ferry pact 

The Government yesterday 
agreed the merger of P&O and 
Stena Line, but rival Channel 
ferry operator SeaFrance im- 
mediately appealed to the 
European Commission to 
block the deal. The merged 
company, which would be the 
largest Channel operator, 
plans to start services on 
March 10. Ministers have in- 
sisted that fares will be 
capped if it takes more than 
30 per cent of the market on 
short cross-Channel routes. 

Pan Am downed 

Fan Ana's comeback attempt 
has collapsed, with the ance- 
mighty airline a gain filing for 
bankruptcy. Hie US carrier 
emerged from a five-year 
period of bankruptcy protec- 
tion in 1996, but has faiwi to 
carve out a niche. Some 1,450 
staff will lose their jobs. In its 
second incarnation. Fan Am 
offered cross-country travel 
bargains on luxury flights, 
co mpeting against some of 
America's biggest airlines. 

Pound takes toll 

The soaring pound claimed a 
new victim yesterday when 
one of the UK’s largest car 
components makers, Delphi, 
ann o unc ed the closure of its 
Coventry plant with the loss of 

458 jobs and relocation to Por- 
tugal The plant win close In 
June:' 


Glaxo provokes 
hostile bid alert 


JuftaFlncfi 


RUGS group Glaxo 
Wellcome yesterday 
contacted its major 
shareholders to arrange a 
series of meetings next week 
— sparking speculation that 
the company Is seeking inves- 
tor backing for a hostile bid 
for rival SmithKline Bee- 
cham, with which it had 
pla n ned a friendly merger. 

The companies’ share 
prices indicated that dealers 
thought a hostile bid possible. 
Smit hKlin e added l6p to 767p, 
while Glaxo slipped 65p to 
I695p. If Glaxo does decide to 
go predatory it would be the 
largest hostile bid In corpo- 
rate history. 

Glaxo telephoned its major 
shareholders yesterday morn- 
ing to request one-to-one 
meetings with fond manage- 


ment chiefs, the first of which 
is s c h edul ed for Monday. 

The company's action came 
as one firm of City brokers 
reiterated its advice to sell 
Glaxo shares. Dresdner Klein- 
wort Benson described 
Glaxo's recent profits as "dis- 
mal’' and said the company 
“cannot deliver” on its 
promise of double-digit 
growth from 1999. 

The drug group’s request to 


give presentations at such 
short notice was extremely 
unusual, said one share- 
holder. "Last week they were 
cancelling meetings. Today, 
they have been saying they 
want to come in immediately. 
Usually they give us about 
two months’ notice.’’ 

The calls come less thaw a 
week after plans for a merger 
b etwe en the companies broke 
down when Glaxo chief Sir 
Richard Sykes and Smith. 
Kline’s Jan Leschly were un- 
able to agree on the allocation 
of top jobs. 

They had spent the previ- 
ous fortnight extolling the 
vast shareholder benefits of 
merging, and the decision to 
abandon It wiped £13 billion 
off the firms’ value. 

If Glaxo Is canvassing sup- 
port for a hostile bid, which 
would have to be around 
£50 billion, it will not get uni 
versal backing. Many fund 
managers say Sir Richard 
should first attempt to resur- 
rect the merger. 

“This whole thing is silly", 
said one. “If the original 
merger breakdown was due to 
m anagment egos, that is out- 
regeous . . . Perhaps the non- 
executive® of both companies 
should have a meeting and 
sort things out They need to 
knock some heads together”. 


doubters who ques- 
tioned whether the euro 
would ever become a 
reality in a meaningful way 
have been vanquished. 
Eleven countries. Includin g 
the Club Med nations of Italy. 
Spain and Portugal having 
met what seemed like insur- 
mountable obstacles just a 
year ago, have crossed the 
budget-deficit Rubicon and 
should be cleared for lift-off 
when European Union finan- 
cial leaders meet in Brussels 
on May 1-3. 

The remarkable aspect of 
all this is that, among all the 
Ell's 15 members, only one, 
Greece, has been disqualified 
by its failure to gain bold of 
its current budget deficit The 
other hold-outs — Britain, 

Sweden and Denmark 

remain outside as a result of 
political decisions rather 
than economic fundamentals. 

In the end, the only crite- 
rion which Was come to mat- 
ter for the euro decision-mak- 
ers, but as important for the 
financ ial markets, was that 
budget deficits were reduced 
to below 3 per cent All sort of 
devices were adopted to 
achieve this end. but the polit- 
ical commitment — particu- 
larly in France, Germany and 
Italy — was vital 
Other criteria, notably that 
relating to national debt, 
which has not been met In the 
cases of Ireland, Belgium and 
Italy, win almost certainly 
now be the subject of deroga- 
tion. The most stunning sta- 
tistic of all relating to what 

I has happened among the first 
I wave 11 is the closure of the 
yield gap on government 
bonds: two years ago the gap 
between German and Italian 
bond yields was 5.62 per ront- 
now it is 0.38 per cent The 
markets now regard the Ital- 
ian lira, subject of much mer- 
riment over the decades, as as 
good as the Deutschmark. 

-Tills is even moire remark-., 
able In that It was only a year 
ago that, in top-level discus- 
sions among senior monetary 
officials, the person desig- 
nated to be the first President 
of the European Central 
Bank, Wim Duisenberg. was 
privately expressing doubts 
about the project — because 
o f Eur ope's slow economic 
recovery — and suggesting a 
postponement 
It was a view which was 
rolled over by the French, but 
goes some way to explaining 
the reasons behind the late at- 
tempt by Paris to claim the 

presidency of the ECB for Hs 
own candidate. 

The reasons the markets 
are greeting these develop- 
ments with relative calm Is 
that they view the ECB with 
equanimity. The model 
adopted for the central bank 
is largely Germanic in char- 
acter. So dose in fact to the 
Bundesbank model that Presi- 
dent Duisenberg will be a 
Dutch Tietmeyer. However, 
what has been achieved is In 

some respects the easy part of 
monetary unon — bringing 
the economies of the li 
countries to a position of 
macro fiscal convergence. 

The durability of the system 
will depend largely on accom- 
panying macroeconomic 
reforms and changes. 

Given the different stages of 
development between the 
most advanced economies, 
Germany and Holland, vis a 
vis Portgual and Spain, im- 


proved means of transferring 
wealth from richer states to 
poorer countries will be nec- 
essary. unless there is to be 
enormous social dislocation. 

In the US the Federal Gov- 
ernment performs this ser- 
vice. with wealthy states like 
California In effect subsidis- 
ing poorer states like Arkan- 
sas. Similarly, as the IMF 
pointed out In its October 
World Economic Outlook and 
as the Ga summit communi- 
que insisted last weekend, 
changes in European labour 
markets, training and employ- 
ability rules will be essential 
if a single exchange rate sys- 
tem is to work with any 
degree of efficiency, without 
countries having to consider 
abrogating treaty obligations. 

The possibility of a tectonic 
skirt, which will force out one 
of the weaker countries be- 
cause of economic and social 
formoil will be ever present 
However, the most difficult 
battle — convincing thp mar- 
frets that EMU hay a real 
chance after the convulsions 
of 1992-93 — has been won. 
The British position of being 
a voyeur until 2002, in a pro- 
cess which has moved so far 
so fast may not be that com- 
fortable. 


Morgan at play 

T HE idea of JP Morgan, 
the most blue-blooded of 
American banking 
booses, being in play seems 
Preposterous. But so was the 
idea that Barings would fall 
mid become part of a Dutch 
finan c i al combine, or that 
NatWest might be a takeover 
or merger candidate. 

However, there is some 
common history in all of this 
To a different extent all three 
of these banks have been 
undermined by their unful- 
filled ambitions in invest- 
ment hanking. It was in the 
fourth quarter of last year 
that details of serious difficul- 
ties at JP Morgan began to 
emerge. The group reported 
that earnings had fallen by 
35 per cent, largely as a result 
of swaps problems in Asia. It 
has since emerged that the 
group has designated up to 
$600 million (£360 million) of 
these contracts as potential 
lossmakers. So, as with * 
NatWest and Barings, it is de- 
rivatives which j appear.^to-H 
have done sane of the under- 
mining. 

The immediate result of 
this difficulty has been the de- 
cision ’ to slash costs 'by* an * 
across-the-board 5 per cent ' 
cut in the workforce. Chair- 
man/chief executive “Sandy" 
Warner is still seeking to 
ma int ain a go-it-alone strat- 
egy. arguing that this is still 
possible “if we execute it suc- 
cessfully” . But the wolves 
have started to circle. 

Among the favoured Ameri- 
can candidates doing the Wall 
Street rounds is Travellers, 
owners of Salomon, Smith 
Barney. This maitra wn<» in 
that Salomon is predomi- 
nantly a fixed interest and 
trading house, while Smith 
Barney is a brokerage distri- 
bution arm. What JP Morgan 
would bring to the match 
would be commercial bank- 
ing; corporate finance and 
emerging market spread. 

But the possibility that JP 
Morgan m ight be a merger 
partner must also be an at- 
tractive proposition for Euro- 
pean banks still struggling to 
buBd that arch into the US. 
Deutsche Bank, with all its 
problems, could possibly be a 
candidate, as might Barclays. 
Whichever way it pans out 
JP Morgan is learning the 
hard way that global banking 
in the late 1990s needs both 
scale and the controls to pre- 
vent derivatives losses to 
remain in the major league. 


Junk bonds buy 
top papers 


Martin Wafenwrfght 
and Chris Barrie 


J ft CLUT 
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Heavyweight veteran tossed out 


David Gow 


M idnight tonight 
marks what could be 
one of the last stages 
of “demonetisation** before 
the euro hits Britain in the 
next century, as the old 
heavyweight 50p is with- 
drawn from circulation. 

The 50p was introduced 
in 1969, becoming the 
heaviest coin in western 
Europe and the world’s 
first seven-sided piece of 
money. The Royal Mint yes- 


terday hastened to reassure 
shoppers and savers the 
end was not yet nigh. 

“In reality the banks will 
continue to exchange for a 
period after that,” said a 
Mint spokesman. “Even 
with the six months of the 
handover to the new, 
lighter coin we know 
there’B something about 
the human psyche that 
guarantees an llth-hour 
rush." 

The Mint says there could 
be more than goo million 
coins waiting to be ex- 


changed into new 50ps. Or 
perhaps into the new £2 
rains being introduced on 
June 15, Britain’s first bi- 
metallic coins and showing 
a series of rings depicting 
the stages of civilisation 
from the iron age to the In- 
ternet era. 

And that, unless and 
until we vote for the euro, 
is it for the Royal Mint’s 
changes. “Of course, we 
would welcome thp single 
currency — that’ll keep us 
in business for some time to 
come,” the spokesman said. 


CLUTCH of England's 
venerable news* 
. . ts passed into new 
ownership yesterday when 
United News and Media sold 
Its northern print interests to 
buyout specialist Candover. 

Using junk bonds to mount 
a highly leveraged bid. Can- 
dover and its associates paid 
£360 million for 44 titles in- 
cluding the Yorkshire Post, 
the Star in Sheffield, the Lan- 
cashire Evening Post and the 
Wigan Evening Post 
The deal has been backed in 
part by the US hank Goldman 
Sachs, which is underwriting 
a £115 million package of high 
yield bonds and £150 million 
of senior debt. Hugh Godsal 


an assistant director of 
Arthur Andersen Corporate 
Finance, advisers on the deaL 
said the junk bonds had 
helped the financiers bid 
more for the newspapers than 
rivals. The group would seek 
a flotation within five years. 

The proceeds will cut net 
debt at UN&M to about £640 
min i o n. The group intends to 
concentrate an its TV and 
business services. 

Regional loyalty to the 
Yorkshire Post was evident 
last night on the streets of 
Leeds where the paper has 
earned a strong reputation for 
campaigning journalism. 


Ownership matters," «aid 
management consultant and 
reader George Smithson. *T 
remember when it was run by 
Yorkshire Conservative News- 
papers and it used to show.” 


TOURIST RATES — BANK s ens 


Australia 2J7 
Austria 20.44 
Belgium 69.96 
Canada 228 
Cyprus OSS 
Danmark 11.14 
Finland 8JQ 
France 9.72 


Germany 2JJ044 
Greece 4G&39 
Hong Kong 1340 
India 64.68 
Ireland 1.1749 
Israel &90 
Italy 2484 


Malaysia 6.12 
Malta 0.63 
Netherlands 3.2622 
New Zealand 2.75 
Norway 12,14 
Portugal 297.57 
Saudi Arabia 6.07 


Singapore 2 J 0 

South Africa 7.W 
Spain 244 £4 
Sweden 12.95 

Switzerland 2® 
Turkey 362.520 
USA 1.0124 
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British bank seeks Continenl^ &jjjgLPj^r^ 1 
Market artiste leads City a pret tyjance^age — l 

FimnceCusrdSsn] 


White heat 
rebel who 
broke the 
club rules 


ALEX BRUMMER and ROGER COWE 
on an outsider who changed Britain pic 


T HE concept of the 
business tycoon 
as a hero, em- 
blematic ofhis or 
her age. is a rela- 
tively modern 
idea. For much of the 20th 
century in class-bound Brit- 
ish culture, business, particu- 
larly the mucky business of 
making things, was not con- 
sidered a respectable profes- 
sion among the ruling classes. 
Even the apparently genteel 
world of the City and banking 
was seen as a place for the 
less talented products of the 
public schools or outsiders, 
refugees from Frankfurt or 
the Hanseatic League, the 
commercial alliance of north- 
ern European cities. 

During the last four de- 
cades attitudes have changed 
dramatically. In the same 
way as the 1960s were a social 
and cultural upheaval, sweep- 
ing away conventional no- 
tions of class, tradition and 
etiquette and replacing them 
with a new morality and 
respect for creativity, they 



were also a period when the 
image of business was 
transformed. 

The captains of industry 
were perceived as the doers 
and wealth-creators of the 
new era. As the aristocratic 
politics of Lord Home were I 
swept away by the gritty Hud - 1 
ders field realpoluik of Harold 
Wilson, the sloppy, patrician 
management that pervaded 
much of industry was to be 
galvanised in a meritocratic, 
technological revolution. 
'The Britain that is going to 
be forged in the white heat of 
this revolution will be no 
place for restrictive practices 
or for outdated methods on 
either side of industry,” Wil- 
son intoned In his landmark 
speech to the 1963 Labour 
Party conference. 

The battle for modernisa- 
tion in British attitudes 
towards business would be as 
significant in its time as Tony 
Blair's symbolic banishment 
of Clause TV and tile homage 
to Britain’s new dynamic cre- 
ativity, symbolised for the 


present Prime Minister by 
the Millennium Experience. 

The industrialist who was 
to become the icon of the new 
Britain of the Wilson era was 
Arnold Weinstock. The tan 
Industrialist in a sober suit 
with twinkling eyes behind 
horn-rimmed spectacles 
would become as much a 
national symbol — who 
would be listened to by the : 
great and good with astonish- i 
ing reverence — - as Richard : 
Branson with his beard and ; 
baggy sweaters would become 
in later decades. 

Weinstock was seen as the j 
saviour of electrical manufac- 
turing; the only Industrialist 
capable, because of a fine in- 
tellect and managerial disci- 
plines, of rescuing the indus- 
try from itself. The attraction 
of Weinstock, as a business 
leader, was that he was not of 
the establishment 

Quite the contrary. The 
common thread connecting 
Weinstock to Branson over 
the last 10 years and Lords 
King and Hanson in the 




Thatcher era is that they 
were all outsiders rii»Ttengfng 
the existing culture. They 
were the consummate rebels, 
like the Rolling Stones, the 
Sex Pistols and Oasis, but 
their field of combat was the 
boardroom, not the charts. 

Weinstock was about as 
outside the establishment as 
it was possible to be. He was 
born to elderly, Polish-Jewish 
immigrant parents in Stoke 
Newington in north London. 

EFORE reach- 
ing his teenage 
years he had 
been orphaned 
as a result of ill- 
ness and was i 
passed around among his 
older, artisan brothers before 
being bundled off to Warwick- 
shire as an evacuee with 
other pupils from the Stoke 
Newington Central SchooL 
The abiding images from his 
childhood were of Oswald Mo- 
seley’s blackshirts violently 
clashing with his Jewish com- 
patriots in the streets of the 
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East End: of sitting high 
above the holy ark, where the 
scrolla of the law are kept, 
singing in the choir at the Po- 
et's Road synagogue; the 
hushed whispers around his 
home when be was sent away 
to the se a side during his 
mother’s last days. As an 
orphan, his was the experi- 
ence that can drive outsiders 
to extraordinary success as 
they seek the security missed 
in childhood in their career 
and surroundings. 

It was from this unprepos- 
sessing, peripatetic be ginning 
that Weinstock began the 
journey to business symbol of 
the 1960s and 1970s. From an 
almost impossible situation 
in rural Warwickshire he 
gained matriculation and ad- 
vanced to the London School 
of Economics, based during 
the war years at Cambridge 
University, and on to the 
Admiralty. 

Security became his goal 
both financially and person- 
ally, and he eventually found 
both in the excitement of the 
post-second world war prop- 
erty world as the onerous 
restrictions of the wartime 
command economy were 
lifted. 

The entrepreneurial experi- 
ence gained in property was 
to prove invaluable when he 
teamed up with his father-in- 
law, Michael Sobell. to take 
the television age by storm. 

In the same way as an Aus- 
tralian business hero, Rupert 
Murdoch, would later see the 
advent of satellite technology 
as a gateway to the domina- 
tion of pay-television in Brit- 
ain, so Weinstock saw the 
BBC's investment in a net- 
work of 75 television trans- 
mitters as a golden opportu- 
nity to make and market 
television receivers. The 
Weinstock-Sobeil vehicle. 
Radio & Allied Industries, be- 
came so effective as a quoted 
company that it was able to 
back its way Into the General 
Electric Company in 1963. 

With the tacit support of 
the Wilson government it 
was then able to absorb the 
backbone of Britain's electri- 
cal engineering industries 
with successful bids for 
Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries and English Electric in 
1966 and 1967. 


| the public trappings of power. 
wig stanhope cnfa nffiewe tn 
West London were famed for 
the brilliant conversation in 
the dining room — where 
Weinstock t-Vio bri g ht pol- 
iticians of the day would 
stretch their intellects — but 
also for their modesty and 
staik austerity. 

It was almost fitting that 
Weinstock, whose business 
victories had been built as an 
outsider, would be rejected by 
the establisment which black- 
balled him from Brooks’s 
club. The hero would not be 
allowed Into the inner-courts 
of power until almost two de- 
cades after he moved to GEC, 
when he was given a peerage 
by another Prime Minister 
who loved what business 
leaders could do for her — 
Margaret Thatcher. 

Thatcher's generation, 
brought up on a diet of the 
buccaneering mergers erf Lord 
Hanson in the 1980s and the 
smart media-led branding of 
Richard Branson over the last 
two decades, would find it 
hard to imagine Lord Wein- 
stock — who was edged out of 
his post as managing director 
of GEC in September 1996 — 
as a business Icon. 

How quickly it is forgotten 
that as recently as 1890, Wein- 
stock had the vision to see 
that national champions had 
had their day and forged a 
series of transnational alli- 
ances with Siemens of Ger- 
many in telecommunications 
and with Alsthom of France 
In power engineeering to con- 
quer emerging markets. 

Weinstock became a man- 
agement icon for his fierce 
cost controls and intellectual 
vision; Hanson because of his 
glamorous adventurism in 
the United States and Bran- 
son because he has been so 
willing to use his imagination 
to spread the influence of the 
Virgin brand. 

All became business icons, 
but ail are subject to revision- 
ism. as Branson Is finding 
out But what they have ere- 
ated. however, has to be as- 
sessed in its own time. 











Challenging the orthodox . . . Weinstock and 

seen with Pamela Anderson main photograph; ashlft ashwoc 


T WAS Weinstock's 
status as a business 
hero that allowed him 
the freedom to build a 
national champion in 
electrical engineering 
and one which, with strong 
management organic growth 
and brave takeovers, would 
still be close to the top of its 
game three decades later. 

Weinstock bad travelled an 
enormous way from his roots, Solution No. 8682 
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but his attraction remained 
that of the outsider. He was 
someone with the sense to 
recognise that industry 
needed consolidation and 
winners in electrical engi- 
neering, electronics and. 
eventually, in defence indus- 
tries. if it were to remain 
competitive on a global stage. 
Part of Weinstock's attraction 
to Wilson and “white hear 
Labour was that us did not 
meet the stereotype of the 
British businessman. 

Although GEC was to make 
Weinstock and his family 
very wealthy, he eschewed all 
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Reading on 


Alex B rummer and Roger 
Cows's book. Weinstock: The 
Life and Times of Britain's Pre- 
mier Industrialist. Is published 
by HarperCollins on Match 2 
109S. priced £24.99. To order at a 
discounted rate ot £1939. free- 
phone 0500 600 102 or send a 
cheque payable to Guardian 
CultureShop. 2 SO Western Ave- 
nue. London W3 BEE. 
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N A bright, third-floor office 
in north London, decorated 
with ferns going a little 
brown at the edges, Anthony 
Forth can be found most days. 
H In the early weeks in this 
office, his time was spent feeding 
the voracious £ax machine. These 
days, he mi gh t draft a press release 
on the state of the rain forest or 
rhat to colleagues on the 
“mahogany desk”, next to the map 
of a tree-denuded Madagascar 
After work most of his salaried 
friends sink a couple of pints and 
head off for a vegetable curry 
Instead, Anthony walks back to 
King's Cross station, past a 
Prescottian brownfield site now 
being busily converted into neo- 
yuppie flats. Home is & one-bed- 
room flat in central Luton. 

Anthony is a volunteer And Ifa 
dispiritin g survey this week by 
Voluntary Service Overseas is any- 
thing to go hs he is rapidly becom- 
ing something of an endangered 
species in this "me-first” genera- 
tion. 

. This week the chanty 
announced It is experience a 
recruitment slump. Fbr the first 
timp in a decade the number or 
volunteers being sent overseas by 
VSO has dropped. Applicants have 
also fallen away by 22 per cent over 
the past two years, ostensibly pro- 
viding evidence that twentysom^ 
things are becoming "more semsh j 
and less caring" — turning their ] 
har.ir on youthful idealism. J 

The anecdotal evidence remains 
Tnirpd In economic boom times, i 
Hiring are always in short supply s 

wages rise and fewer people volun- 1 

teer their free time. But animal i 
rights demonstrations, environ- t 

mental pressure groups and anti- c 
road protests still draw m t 
hundreds of thousands of dedi- { 
cared activists. Greenpeace, whim r 
has 215,000 UK members, says it is b 
receiving more young volunteers n 
than lafit yean The think tank tl 


:e Demos has puzzled over the appar- 
d ent disengagement of those aged 
e between 18 and 34 from traditional 
y mainstream politics. "It is very 
i. easy to paint a negative picture," 
s their 1995 report. Freedom's Chil- 
g dren, explained, 
e “The evidence seems to suggest 
e that 18 to 34 year olds are apathetic 
r and inward-looking: that those at 
a the lower end of the age range 
) have not yet fully accepted the 
responsibilities of adulthood 
I while those at the higher end of 
l the range have become selfish. 

"Given the right issue, however; 

• young people do become active. 
l Although young people are less 
environmentally active than the 35 
to 55 age group, environmental 
concerns are much more likely to 
galvanise them into into action 
than anything else. Remarkably a 
third of young people riahn to 
have been Involved in protests on 
animal rights.” 

But in the United States, a simi- 
lar debate has resulted in the 

Peace Corps being given $50 mil- 
lion. Mark Gearan, the organisa- 
tion's director; malntaim; that ‘the 
popular perceptions about Genera* 
tion X — that young people are 
slackers with little motivation — is 
a myth." The Peace Corps is now 
planning to double its 6,500 volun- 
teers overseas within the next two 
years. But is that a lot when one 
considers that the United States 
has a population of more than 266 
I million? 

Perhaps Britain's young are 
merely switching the focus of theif } 
social concerns? Eco-issues are 
displacing Third World develop- 
ment. VSO’s traditional theme, in 
the popular imag ination. Wildlife 
dpraTmgnfaHpp teem through the 
television schedules, the charity 
pointed out yesterday while cur- 
rent affairs programmes increas- 
ingly ignore the fate of the 
underprivileged in remote parts of 
the globe. 


It is not hard to see why most of 
Anthony’s peers who graduated 
from Luton University have 
eschewed volunteering altogether 
far more lucrative professional 
positions. “It is very awkward 
going out with working friends. 
You either get into accepting char- 
ity or you cant afford to buy them 
a drink. That feels really embar- 
rassing.” he explains, from the 
albumen-painted Friends Of The. 
Earth Office, where he bas worked 
as a volunteer for the past six 
months. 

While Anthony finds his job var- 
ied and stimulating (Ben Elton 
recently popped in to a FbE bash, 
adding a frisson of celebrity glam- 
our; he receives no salary at all 
The charity pays only his daily 
Thameslinkfere. 

He survives by signing on and is 
entitled to an extra £io on top of 
his benefit in recognition of his 
charity work. Anthony has given 
up going to the theatre, and last 


The tiling 
that gets me 
is clothes. I 
had to buy a 
shirt, which 
was a great 
wodge out 
of my 
benefit for 
two weeks’ 


*f went out for a meal in early 1997. 
d “The thing that gets me Is clothes, 
e You can eat and go out a imp bit 
r but you can't afford to buy Clothes. 
I I had a couple of job interviews 
a recently and I had to buy a shirt, 
1 . which was a great wodge out of my 
benefit for two weeks." 

1 It takes no great genius, then, to 

- see why many young people are 
» increasingly reluctant to embrace 
i. a penurious lifestyle in a booming 
1 jobs market where average gradu- 
' ate starting salaries have now 

risen to £15.500. Such choices may 
■ also be part of a deeper shift in 
i attitudes. There Is little han ging 
around after college, as there was 
' in the sixties and seventies, to mull 
over possible directions in life. 

Graduates are competing for 
jobs long before final exams to pay 
back student loans and accumu- 
late cash for the daunting price 
tags of the property market ahead. 
And once professionally employed, 
it is a lifestyle that Is harder and 
harder to renounce before early 
retirement 

"People are keen to get on and 
have careers," explains an official 
at the National Union Of Students, 
“because of the legacy of debt and 
h ard sh i p they have endured. The 
average student on leaving college 
now owes £4,000. 

“You don't have to pay it back 
until you are earning a certain 
level, but it’s some thing you are 
always aware of. it makes people 
keen to go into jobs straight away 
rather than go travelling. " 

Are we simultaneously becom- | 
ing more insular as the wodd loses j 
the mystery of Its remoteness? 
The commonplace that the world is 1 
shrinking, that we travel abroad ] 
more frequently as citizens of a ; 
globalised economy max paradoxi- t 
caDy reduce our foreign expert- t 
ences to consumer item holidays c 

— a Mur of semi-assimilated air- 
ports, resorts and hotels. t 

On charitable giving, there is \ 


1. bard statistical underp innin g 
»- showing that the young are mak- 
it ing fewer and fewer donations, 
i. According to the Institute of fis- 
s cal Stu dies, 31 per cent of twenty- 
'■> and thirtysomethlngs were giv ing 
7 cash in 1974. By 1993, that propor- 
tion had slipped to 21 per cent Pbr 
> those over 60. however the figures 
a barely registered any change. 

• Such long-term shifts cannot be 
’ blamed on the National Lottery 
- The decline, Sarah Tanner of the 
r IFS ventures, is likely to be due to 
' “increasing income uncertainty 
1 falling participation in religious 
activity and the declining trust for 
collective bodies”. 

Whether this Is proof that the 
coming generation Is compsed 
spiritually of Thatcher's children, 
for whom the term "society" has 
no me aning , remains a debatable 
point. A n thony Forth, for waw nip 
grew up in st ives in Cam- 
bridgeshire — not so much 
Thatcher's child, more Major’s — 
in a rural village at the heart of 
the former prime minister's Hunt- 
ingdon constituency 
His upbringing was comfortable 
— mother a librarian and father a 
computer programmer — and his 
education statistically typical, at 
the local secondary modern 
schooL So for Anthony has avoided 
the middle-class employment tra- 
ectory plotted out for him. It was ■ 
the persistent smog over Luton 
town centre which did it, pro- 
pelling him into green student pol- 
itics instead. “I don't think my 
parents see what I do as a proper 
job,” he shrugs. 

And what about the rest of his 
peer group? “It is a big issue for 
people who have just left univer- 
sity It is as much a question of sta- 
tus as salary People fed pressure 
to go out and get a paying job,” be 
explains. 

Soon Anthony is likely to join 
them. Tired of living on a joint c 
weekly income of £75 with his girl- 


5 friend, and still only 22 . he is 
■- expecting to leave the voluntary 
sector to take up. well, a "proper" 

- job. 

His departure would be in line 
; with findings by the Institute of 

- volunteering Research. Their sur- 
vey reported that only 43 per cent 

i of those aged 18 to 24 acted as vol- 
unteers last yean compared to 55 
f P® _c®nt in 1991. Even more dra- 
matic was the fall in the average 
number of hours per week, from 
2.7 in 1991 to 0.7 in 1997. 

“There’s some evidence that 
people are less engaged with tradi- 
tional, philanthropic organisa- 
tions and switching their 
Involvement to direct action." says 
Stuart Etherington, chief execu- 
tive of the National Council for 
Voluntary Organisations. 

"1 was in a voluntary bureau in 
Liverpool recently and, unusually 
there were a lot of young people 
there. Most of them, it turned out, 
were out of the workforce and 
looking to learn new skills. " 

Dr Justin Davis-Smith, also of 
the NCVO, observes that "young 
people are far more likely to play 
down altruistic and highlight self- 
interested reasons. While these 
motivations are perfectly valid — 
some may say more honest — it 
suggests they inhabit a very differ- 
ent volunteering world from their 
older counterparts." 

Further disturbing evidence 
suggesting that the older genera- 
tion are more radical than their 
career-obsessed offspring emerged 
In a Guardian/ICM poll earlier 
this month. Two-thirds erf 1 
Britain's under-24s backed a mili- 
tary campaign against Saddam 1 
Hussein, while their parents and 
grandparents in the over-65 cate- 
gory barely scraped together a j 
majority in favour, Pacifism and 
CND have evidently lost their } 
power to shape the international 
outlook of the young. 

But do any of these tpage 14 B 



Sarah, 22: 
putting the 
world to 
rights — 
over a late- 
night bottle 
of vodka. 

A student 
writes: 4 
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Is Ireland too 
close to Home? 



W HY DOES the 

Guardian carry news 
about the Republic of 

Ireland on Its home news 
pages? It seems a reasonable 
question to ask — and it is 
asked, quite regularly espe- 
cially by Irish readers. The 
common point is that the 
paper's treatment of Irish 
news betokens a lads of 
proper recognition of the 
Republic of Ireland's status as 
an Independent cour*ry — is 
patronising, in otha • words — 
and inhibits the deve±. -oment 
of a more realistic, and 
therefore healthier; attitude 
towards Ireland and the Irish 
among the paper’s readers 
in general. 

The Guardian's attitude 
appears to be based more on 
practical than philosophical 
considerations. The feeling is 
that so much Republic of 
Ireland news impinges on 
affair s in Britain — through 
Northern Ireland, through 
exchanges between London 
and Dublin about Northern 
Ireland, that home news is 
usually what it is. 

Having committed these 
matters to home news, the 
argument runs, it then 
becomes confusing to treat 
other Republic news — its 
elections, its economy the 
social and cultural changes it 
Is undergoing, its relationship 
with Europe — on the foreign 
pages. 

It also becomes practically 
inconvenient, if not 
to divide Irish news in this 
way It means that the 
Guardian’s Ireland correspon- 
dent. who is based in Belfast 
fhom where he covers the 
Republic as well as Northern 
Ir eland , works to one desk 
rather than two. In any case, 
by treating the Republic as 
home news, more space Is 
available to it and it has a bet- 
ter chance of prominent pre- 
sentation there than it would 
have on the foreign pages. 

The Guardian's home edi- 
tor; who is Irish, is happy with 
this arrangement He does not 
feel that in applying the sys- 
tem as It is at present he is 
patronising his fellow citi- 
zens. Indeed, he feels it works 
to their advantage, and that it 
is a positive contribution to 
Anglo-Irish relations that 
here, at least we all swim in 
the same pooL It recognises . 
that our affairs are inextrica- 
bly Intertwined without 
implying any lack of recogni- 
tion one way or the other. 

The Irish reader who raised 
the issue this week takes a 
contrary view; She sees the 
placing of news about the 
Republic an the borne news 
pages of the Guardian (and 
other broadsheets) as a form 
of "colonial appropriation", 
supporting attitudes which 


allow cultural stereotyping to 

survive. She believes that the 
Irish in Britain would have a 
stronger sense of self regard 
if there was clearer recogni- 
tion of the status, as a sepa- 
rate state within the European 
Community of their home 
country or country of origin. 
She says this is a view rein- 
forced by her professional 
experience trying to ensure 
that Irish people in Britain are 
treated equally by employers 
and in society at large She 
sees the Guardian — her paper 
— as the one most likely to 
give a lead, ideally by treating 
Republic of Ireland news on a 
daily Europe page. 

This is more or less what 
the Guardian did for a period 
at the end of the 1380s and 
beginning of the 1990s at the 
instigation of a deputy for- 
eign editor also Irish, who 
shared some of the views of 
the reader This journalist, 
now an assistant editor of the 
Irish Times in Dublin, sees no 
point in talking of colonial- - 
ism. but he does believe the 
present arrangement is patro- 
nising, not in intent but in 
effect He thinks it is a subtly 
influential factor in Irish per- 
ceptions of the way in which 
the British think about them, 
perceptions which partly 
pypiafn the increasing ten- 
dency for the Republic to look 
to Europe rather than Britain. 

Throughout hia time as 
deputy foreign editor; the for- 
eign desk, rather than home, 
had the responsibility for all 
non Anglo-Irish news. It was 
usually carried on a Europe 
page which led the sequence 
Of foreign news pages. In his 
view it worked welL He felt 
that it was the right thing to 
do, that it tended to counter 
any tendency to see Ireland 
"not as areal country”. It later 
reverted to the home pages 
because this was seen as less 
awkward and anomalous. 

The deputy editor on the 
weekly Irish Post a newspa- 
per for the Irish community in 
Britain, believes that most of 
his paper’s readers (circula- - 
tion about 65.000, readership 
about 300.000) would support 
any move to treat the affairs of 
the Republic as foreign news. 
But he added that coverage of 
Irish affairs in the Guardian 
was seen as generally very 
good. 

Newspapers are full of 
anomalies — - they are the 
ragged edges left over after 
the daily attempt to order a 
miscellany of events not 
entirely susceptible to the 
process. Ireland falls into this 
category and so does Outer 
Space Both come under home 
news. The Guardian view is 
that the home pages offer 
Britain and Ireland a forum 
for a closer encounter than 
the foreign pages would afford 
and is not persuaded that 
there is sufficient reason to 
change again. The views of 
others would be welcome. 


it is the poDcy of the Guardian to 
correct errors as soon as possible. 
Readers may contact the office of 
the Readers' Editor, Ian Mayes, by 
telephoning 01 71 2399589 
between 1 lam and 5pm, Monday 
to Friday. Fax: 0171 2399897. 
E-mail: readerQguaRSaruco.uk 



RAVE YOU- 
BEEN PAYING' 
ATTENTION 
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1 What i 
tort 

a} Maryietoone Cricket 

Club 

b} MfckBesextot Cricket 
Club 

Male Chwwlntat 
Chumps 

d} Men Can’t Change 

2 Who fftoigot to renow 
their tax diec? 

3 Which actor said NON 
to France? 

4 Who showed that a 
sHde comes before a 
taB? 

6 “ttfc a strange feeling 
thinking of people 

walking up rny body for 

yoars to come.* Who 
said it? 

6 How much to Lord 
Irvine's loo purported to 
cost? . 

7 Why did Fergie not 
take up Prince PhDipfe 
offer of hato with her 
housing crisis? 

8 Who won’t brook Bond? 


g What disability 

lOWWchistheraort 

popular town in Brftafn? 

11 Wlrtch 

the nation's favourite- 

a) The Cottage 

b) Chez Nous 
cl Dunroamln 
d) Sea View 

12 Whtahoneofthe^ 

following doesi aw** 
In a new British 
Aut horlty guide aimed at 

b) Melinda Messenger 

c) Mushy pee* 

d) Monty Python 




13 Which myth about these .j 

creatures finally took a 
running jump? V 

14 Who celebrated a legal 
victory by declining to oat a 

hamburger? 

15 Fidel Castro had a " 

meeting this week which he ? 

described as being "very lft 
spiritual”. Who was ft with? k 


Gabriel le Morris 


Answers betow Theme of the Week ' 


Awards of The Week 


Fashion Statement 
of The Week: 

“I’m just hereto pick up my 
wife, for Christy 
sate, not for 
any other 

reason.” 

John 

Prescott at 
London 
Fashion Week. 

Smart Response of 
The Week: 

Michael Grade was asked in 




relation to the Millennium II 

Dome: “Can you at feast tell me 
which way the public will be 
entering this giant nude lady?” ■- 
“Ask Bill Clinton." he replied. 

Don Juan of 
The Week: 

Italian hotel porter Umberto BaF 
ligniani allegedly bedded 8,000 
female guests over nine years. 

This came to fight at an indus- 
trial tribunal after he was 
sacked for being too tired to 
carry guests’ luggage. 

Unmaterial Girt 
of The 
Week: 

“I'm too 
puritanical 
to be 
extrava- 
gant,' said 
Madonna. 



Feud of The Week 


Quiz answers 

1) a — Maryiebone Cricket Club, 
which this week rejected a 
proposal to admit women as 
members as the vote failed to 
produce a two-thirds majority in 
favour of change. 

2) Ffion Jenkins whose oversight 
to renew the road fund licence on 
her Range-Rover, a present toom 
her husband WBflam Hague, came 
to light when the car was stolen 
and returned by police. 

3) Robert De Niro, who has 
refused ever to set foot In France 
after he was mistakenly 
interrogated by police over an 


international vice gkl ring. 

4) Model Honor Fraser, who made 
her entrance at the Vivienne 
Westwood show by sfiding down 
the banisters and faflkig on her 
bottom. 

5) Naomi Crouch, model for the 
Millennium Dome's 320ft-high 
human repfica. 

6) The Pugtn -inspired antique 
lavatory wfll reportedly cost 
£3,000. 

7) Allegedly because the former 
gamekeeper's cottage which 
Prince PhiBp offered Fergie and 
her two daughters has only two 
bedrooms and an outside tobet- 

8) The Government, which 


refused to give actor Sean 
Connery a knighthood, passfoly 
as a result of his Scottish 
Nationalist leanings. 

9) Dyslexia, which has been 
shown to be hereditary. Scientists 
have cfiscoveced a common 
shared strand of DMA in sufferers. 

1 0) Barnsley. The Council for the 
Protection of Rural England has 
efiscovered that It is the most 
successful town In keeping Its 
population. 

11) a — The Cottage", tt came 
first In a newty compiled league of 
house names. 

12) a — Bernard Manning. 

13) The fact that lemmings do not 


actually commit mass suicide by 
throwing themselves off cfiffs 
when faced with overcrowding. 

14) Oprah Winfrey, who won a 
Bbel suit brought against her by 
Taxan cattlemen over claims on 
her show about BSE 

15) Models Naomi Campbell and 
Kate Moss, who spent 90 minutes 
with the Cuban leader after they 
had completed a fashion shoot 
there. 

How You Rate? 

0-4 Outside bog 
5-9 Loo 
9-14En-surte 
15 The Full Pugin 


Name: 

Harry Evans 
Occupation: 

Former editor 
of Sunday 
Times and 
Jieadof 
Random 
House in New 
York; husband 
of Tina Brown 
who edits the 
New Yorker. 

Feud: He is upset that young 
Turk writer Toby Young has 
suggested he and Tina no 
longer wield the dout they once 
did. Has engaged solicitors to 
stop Young “defaming, 
denigrating and ridiculing" 
Evans and Brown. 

He says: “If he’s going to 
dedicate his fife to me. let’s get 
it right" 



Name: 

Toby Young 
Occupation: 

Former editor 
of Modem 
Peview.now 
a hack in New 
York. 

Feud: Young 
thinks It is all 
to do with a 
play he is 
writing. Liberty. Egalite, 
Publicity, which features a 
New York media couple 
supposedly a little like Brown 
and Evans. When the play 
was mentioned in a gossip 
column. Evans demanded 
an apology. 

He says; “Harry and Tina are 
behaving like a couple of 
Scientologists." 

Babrieile Mgorris 


The victory 
of me 
over we 


Ipage 13 disparate trends prove 
there is an emerging "me- first" 
generation that is more selfish and 
less caring? Hardly The twenty- 
and thirtysomethings may be 
squeezed by harsher economic 
realities than their parents but it 
doesn’t mean they have turned 
their back on society or the rest of 
the world. 

Taking two-year career breaks 
— the pattern of volunteer com- 
mitment long favoured by VSO but 
now under review — may have 
become increasingly difficult. The 
professionalisation of most aid 
agencies, however, has ensured 
that tens of thousands of people 
are permanently engaged in devel- 
opment projects around the world. 
They are prepared to forgo the for 
larger Incomes they might com- 
mand from the private sector 

Two other charities, Red R and 
British Executive Service Over- 
seas (BESO), exemplify the 
changes. Both send British profes- 
sionals abroad to help in develop- 
ment and disaster re Lief work but 
for short periods of up to six 
months. Neither are short of 
unpaid volunteers. 

Red R keeps a register of 700 
experienced engineers, most of 
whom are aged between 25 and 40. 
They are dispatched overseas to 
work during their holidays or with 

short-term leave from the com- 



One of the vanishing volunteers. 
Anthony Forth is paying a high 
price for his altruism 

PHOTOGRAPH: SEAN SMTTH 

patty. BESO. whose volunteers 
have an average age of 58, hints at 
another pattern — of profession- 
als postponing charity work until 
after retirement With longer life 
expectancy maybe it is the old who 
are becoming restless. 

Lisa Re ills’. 33. a VSO mechanical 
engineer who is about to return to 
her contract In Namibia, recog- 
nises the competing tensions for 
her generation. "If you get on to 
the career ladder and wonder 
about (the wisdom of) risking tak- 
ing two years out with the job situ- 
ation — It's less selfishness than 
self-preservation. But volunteering 
is a great opportunity to do some- 
thing completely different to step 
off the world fora change of view.” 
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Maggie made me and my generation 


Sarah Fitzpatrick 


W hat Is so new about young 
people like me being 
called a “me-fxrst" gener- 
ation? Find me a time, since the 
birth of youth culture in the 
1950s. when young people were 
spoken of as an unselfish, con- 
siderate and helpful section of 
society. Tone in. turn on, drop 
out — Isn't that what sixties' kids 
were meant to be doing? And 
look where they ended np: the 
middle-aged, middle-class 
eighties parents who voted 
Conservative and brought np the 
very twentysomethings now 
accused of putting themselves 
first and the needs of the com- 
munity last. Young people have 
always stood at a frown ed-upon 
moral extreme: what's so differ- 
ent now? 

Young people today are not 
accused of dropping out. The 
complaint is that they’re doing 
exactly the opposite. They are 
career-driven, without any of 
the supposed radicalism of their 
parents, and only really 
concerned with making money 
They still want to have a good 
time, but their drags are the 
kind which you take over a week- 
end and still let you go to work 
or to the library on a Monday 
morning. 

This pragmatic hedonism is 
all part of a route from school to 
university, and thence to a well- 
paid career with private pension 
and extra benefits, skipping any 
idealistic desires to change the 
world. People in their early 
twenties today do not seem to 
have the time for volunteer work 
or protest activities which are 
such a feature of the image of 
the youth of the past. 

I don't disagree with this 
image, nor would 1 pretend that I 
don't find it disappointing. 

It would be great to live in a 
student world where issues and 
war against the state were 
the driving force rather than get- 
ting your essay done and leaving 
with a good degree. But did it 
ever really exist? 

When I first came to univer- 
sity I thought that's what it was 
like, and that I wanted to be part 
of it. I have worked for a charity, 
a whole summer with Save the 



Sarah FWapatricfc... pr agmati c hedonist. And no more radteal than the neat student 
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Children Fond, but only when 
they could pay me. If I’d been 
given the same stimulating and 
rewarding job and had to work 
for five, there’s no way I would or 
could have done it 

T don’t know anyone for whom 
merchant banking is a vocation, 
but I do know people who are 
choosing to do it for practical 
reasons: I almost chose to do the 
same. Pve been politically inter- 
ested but not politically active. 
When we've sorted out the world, 
it's been done late at night over 
bottles of vodka, and never out 
on the streets. And that’s ended 
up being just enough for me. 

So, I’m no more radical than 
the next student It would be 
hard to be in my university town 
during the term of the milk- 
round of City employers and not 
notice the legions of scrubbed- 
up students wandering the 
streets in freshly-cleaned soils 
on their way from interview to 
interview. Careers are taken 
seriously here, and I doubt that 
Oxford is very unusual in that. 

Vacation activities for stu- 
dents today range from intern- 
ships with large corporations to 
temporary agency work to pay 


off overdrafts, but rarely 
include either months spent at 
protest camps of any sort, or 
charitable activities. This isn’t to 
say that some people don’t do 
those tilings, or to devalue their 

commitment, but young people 
with money to spare today are 
more likely to travel in the devel- 
oping world during their holi- 
days than they are to go to work 
there. It’s a new selfishness from 
the one which says that young 
people can do what they like 
without a care for the demands 
of everyday living. 

What amazes me is that 
anyone Is surprised about it. It’s 
hardly a monumental or original 
comment, but this is the young 
generation which grew up in the 
eighties- The rhetoric they grew 
up with was the rhetoric of 
Thatcherism. Whether they 
regarded it critically or not. how 
could anyone come to adulthood 
in that time and miss the point 
that mis was the end of some- 
thing for nothing, the age of the 
Tebbit bicycle and everyone for 
him or herself? 

Young people are rationally 

responding to changed circum- 
stances. Labour market insecu- 


rity has ended the feeling that 
when one finally decided to get a 
job there would be one there 
waiting. And whatever one 
thinks about the end of univer- 
sal maintenance grants and 
housing benefit for students 
increased student debt means 
that only the privileged can 
leave university without an 
immediate and in many cases 
desperate need to get a job, 
mty Job. which pays them a 
living wage. 

More young people in higher 
education means they are 
entering the Job market later 
and graduate competition Is 
stiffor than it used to be. Stricter 
control on benefits mean that 
no one is going to pay for yon to 
follow your principles. Young 
peoplemlpht be young but they 
stiil need to eat. and principle/ 
have never paid very hand- 
somely The demands 
of many young people for 
standards or living are high, and 
mnv« 1C ^ u!ck ethos JM- 
“E 5** overtaken our desire 
to stand up for anything. The 
spending power of youth used to 
bewhat made the voice of young 
People Important now it*s what* 


keeps us quiet 

Why do we care so much about 
having everything now? Perhaps 
because as the worship of youth 
and youth culture has taken root 
in society we think that if we 
don’t have it straight awaj; we’re 
not going to enjoy it very much 
when we’re olden If I can be out 
of debt in my twenties and with- 
out those burdens of modern tiv- 
ujgjjhat’s the choice Fm going to 

Does that mean that I. along 
am putting 
1 am out alone in want- 
fog a job which does not trap me 
fo a corporate culture which is ■ 
sJUaenanrag students as 
K2S 1 - a 5 *“' out - disregard- 
ing of or even damaging to com- 

™ SfoS, 3 ?* 1 SOCiety 85 a whole. 

ao wtrnt compromises, if anx 

are young people malting 
between principles and 
pi^atism? It seems to be a 
pretty poor and very narrow 
desenption of what can be altru- 
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People can be. * 

J? are, vegetarian, gra 

nES?° 1Ce J or Pro-Ufo. amtbrS 
phobia and anti-radsnT^ 

h essen tiaUy political 

J52® 01 * 5 are not made in an 
obvious public arena, but 
shouldn’t 
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Uri Geller 





S mind p ° wer j]as bent spoons and cured his bulimia. 
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A fork in Uie road Ort Geller in his Daintier covered with cntjery given to him by celebrities- This week he added another i t em from the Windsor auction 

swans neck, but It's oddly minia- (I . e ^ mosor anction 

turlsed, like new houses some- ■ OOM r S U ?f r * enu " I darker days in my life that you can I vouarp"nrTrWT? 

times are. like a doll's house. It Is ma.- ■, <*«k- survive if you learn £ SSk 

decorated like a doll’s house too. tttlllk W6 SSSLS^L* 1 ?? 1x1 «?*““*« out" And never more so 
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? swan’s neck, but It's oddly minia- 
f turlsed, like new houses sorae- 
- tim es are. like a doll's house. It Is 
i decorated like a doll’s house too. 

I with chairs made out of crystal 
r and toys — a 4ft model plane, for 
example — that dwarf the furni- 
ture. There are piles of teddy bears 
— which Geller embeds with crys- 
tals and sends to sick children. 

The Gellers have a gardener and 
a secretary cum organiser; 
Hanna’s brother; Shipi. "We don’t 
have maids.” he said. “Hanna 
cooks. She cleans the house. In the 1 
past we bad all that but we decided 
that simplicity is the best way 
You’re down to earth. You’re 
together. There's no one there to 
interfere in your lives. I don’t need 
someone cleaning my bedroom 
and my bathroom and my bed. It’s 
just... I'm very personal. My under- 
wear and so on.” 

Geller, as he should be after all 
those hours on the exercise bike 
(he cycles and writes simultane- 
ously for an hour and a half — 

| “that's 40 miles" — a day}, is Qt, fit, 
fit. trim. trim. trim. The day 1 met 
him he was wearing sparkling 
white trainers, almost as bright as 
his neat top teeth, and a contrast to 
his jet black hair, dominant eye- 
brows and copious chest hair 


are going 
to build 
some kind 
of time 
machine. 

I think our 
minds will 
be able to 
teleport us’ 


There is something rather femi- 
nine about his chiselled cheek- 
bones and tiny darting hanri« in 
mann er he is chiirniva particu- 
larly when dramatising — ■ with 
emphatic arm gestures and intent 
expression — the bi -zaire thing? 
that have occurred around him: 
“The next thing I remember was a 
ball of light in the sky — and a 
beam came out of it and hit me on 
the forehead.” Or when proudly 
showing you one of his paintings. 
What does It represent? “It's the 
surface of another planet.” And 
what are those strange objects? 
“Those are graves of astronauts 
that have visited and died. ” 

Bat Geller; as the plot erf EUa 
shows, has known much darfmoco 
in his life. He was born 51 years ago 
in Tel Aviv into poverty He was bul- 
lied at school after objects started 
moving around — “1 was regarded 
as a freak” — and beaten by his 
father When he became famous, he 
was dominated by people who 
wanted to control his talents, partic- 
ularly a scientist called Andrfja 
Puharich (he of the transportation 
story). "He wanted to sign my life 
over to him. Everything.” 

Through all these things Geller 
drew on his special powers. “I 
learnt through the downs and 


d arker days in my life that you can 
survive if you learn the ways of 
climbing out" And never more so 
than with his eating disorder; 
trtiich coincided with the height of 
his fame and wealth. 

“One day my driver drove me to 
my apartment, and I couldn’t get 
out of the car I was so weak. I had 
to hold the roof and pull myself 
out A nd as 1 was sort of struggling 

towards my apartment I said . Tf I 

do not stop this now I'm going to 
die.' So in the middle of the street I 
screamed out 'One, two, three 
STOP and I stopped it I just sum- 
moned my will power; instructed 
my psyche, my inner powers — 
whatever you want to call ft, and 
that's it fin ished. 1 never vomited 
again.” Which must have saved a 
lot in doctor and therapist bills. 

Did he ever talk to Princess 
Diana about his bulimia? Td 
rather not talk about her;" he 
replied, his eyes downcast “But I 
can tell you that Fergio came here 
She sat where you are now anH we 
talked about many addictions, 
struggles in life.” 

Sportsmen come to see him 
“Ibrmula One drivers mme; that 
helmet belongs to Jan Magnussen 
in Jackie Stewart’s team. JFtoot- 
bailers come. Ian Walker sat where 1 


. you are " During Euro 96 Geller put 
crystals by the goalposts at Wemb- 
ley to encourage England to win. 
But they didn’t did they? “All the 
matches that I dropped the crystals 
m they did," he replied sharply 
Geller may have broadened his 
talents, but he still comes back to 
his party turn. He has a Daimler 
studded with cutlery from celebri- 
ties (including John Lennon and 
Elvis Presley, and this week he 
bought an item from the Windsor 
auction). He fetched a teaspoon 
from the kitchen Just Car me It 
bent In fact it carried on bending 
after he’d put it down. (Disappoint- 
ingly his mind can only bend cer- 
tain objects. Thick metal, such as 
corns, is out of bounds.) 

H e also did some mind-reading. 
You draw a picture He reads your 
mind and reproduces it It didn't 
work first time (a boat). But he was 
quite dose the second (a circle 
with a cross in it), it was impres- 
sive, though he did emp ha?fo P that 
my drawing should be “big and 
simple”. In fact he repeated the 
word “big" several times. 

Stm. he is a phenomenon. Tn hie 
book Soul Searching, Nicholas 
Humphrey has shown how “psy- 
chics" with tricks up their sleeve 
can come to believe in their own I 
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special powers by a combination of 
self-delusion, naturally occurring 
coincidence and the well-meaning 
collusion of others. 

Geller is dearly hi? own biggest 
disciple. “Tra a believer" he said 
He talked with equal conviction 
about the forces surrounding the 
Mil lenn ium ("There is some super- 
natural wave or vibration or fre- 
quency which is coming from the 
universe, something powerful, 
something bad. something good”) 
as be did of his eon’s support of 
Third Division Exeter City ("My 
own explanation is that he must 
have lived in Devon or Exeter loo 
or 200 years ago" ). 

He hasn’t given up hope of 
another teleportation experience. 

"I think it is some kind of anto- 
[ mafic process with us, it's the 
sharpening of our inner powers, 
our mind, our brain, our spirit our 
souL I don’t think we are going to 
build some kind of time machine. I 
think our minds will be able to tele- 
port us.” Gosh. “But rm not talking 
around the corner" he said 
quickly, holding out his palms as if 
to hold back my excitement ‘Tm 
talking 250,000 years from now” 

EBa Is published by Headline Feature on 

March 12. price £9.99. 
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I 'VE always loved the idea of the 
Millennium Dome. I like public 
spending, and 1 especially like 
the idea of public spending on a 
splendid, over-the-top, ridiculous 
scale. The Eiffel Tower. Sydney 
Opera House, the Statue of Lib- 
erty — these were all thought 
absurd and overpriced at the time, 
but you can't imagine their cities 
being without them now. I expect 
when the Colossus of Rhodes 
went up people moaned that the 
money could have bought a new 
oracle-interpretation training 
school 

But the designs revealed this 
week are traditional in an older 
British way which the organisers 
probably never realised. They are 
totally, completely dementedy 
kitsch. They are the contents of a 
Victorian sitting-room, or a 1970s 
kitchen-dinette, on a magnificent 
and grandiose scale, the exact 
equivalent of lava lamps, bell jars 
full of stuffed birds, teapots in the 
shape of country cottages, naked- 
lady bookends, coaching lanterns 
outside the door; TV sets dis- 
guised as Georgian cocktail cabi- 


nets, furry toilet-seat covers and 
gigantic canvases of weeping 
maidens. The whole thin g will not 
be a celebration of the future — 
such things always date with 
tremendous speed — but of some- 
thing much deeper inside our 
society: our irredeemable lack of 
good taste. And none the worse for 
that ataU. 

A FRIEND who dined with her 
told me that Princess Margaret 
didn’t just smoke between 
courses, but between mouthfuls. I 
only half believed him until i 
found myself seated at the next 
table m a Westminster restaurant, 
and she did precisely as billed. It 
was a little annoying, since the 
smoke .constantly drifted over to 
spoil my own meal, but 1 didn't 
ask to move, partly because of 
some lingering fear of lese- 
majesty, partly because the 
restaurant was f ull, mainly 

because I wanted to ten people 
about it later 

. The princess is the last person 
m the world who expects to be 

treated like the Queen. Even the 


Queen doesn’t do that any more. 
She has dropped insisting that 
everyone finishes eatin g as soon 
as she does, or stays up until she 
goes to bed. Not her sister This 
has the happy result of making 
the princess (me of the Quest 
kitsch citizens in millennial 
Britain. 

THE French broadcasting author- 
ity is to impose penalties on a pop 
radio station called Vibration, for 
refusing to play the national 
quota of 40 per cent French lan- 
guage records. The outraged 
authority has discovered that four 
of the five records it plays are 
“Anglo Saxon”, and the punish- 
ment will be announced in six 
months’ time. 

The French just don’t get it, do 
they? In their mind? cross-cul- 
tural miscegenation is a one-way 

traffic. We take the same view of 
their pop music (Mon Papa A Moi 
Est Un Gangster by Stormy Bugsy 
is, I see, at number nine in their 
charts) that they take of our cook- 
tog. But imagine laws obliging all 
restaurants in Britain to serve at 


least 40 per cent British food, so 
that Le Gavroche would be forced 
oy statute to include mushy peas 
sausage toad and deep-fried 
saveloys along with their speciali- 
ties. Making pop stations play 
awfiil local music is no different 

LIKE most people I was deeply 
moved by the Arundel Tomb in 


The Encyclopedia Of 
One-Liners by Henny 
Youngman contains 
10,000 jokes of 
which three at most 
are funny 


Chichester Cathedral, the one 
with statues of the medieval aris- 
tocrat and his wife who have lain 
hand to hand for nearly 700 years. 
They are the inspiration for 
Philip Larkin's best-known poem. 
This week we learned from a Cali- 
fornia court that Haing Ngon the 
actor who survived the Khmer 


Rouge in Cambodia, then escaped 
to America and appeared in The 
Ki l ling Fields, had been murdered 
because he refused to give up a 
picture of his wife. She had died, 
pregnant with their child, as a 
prisoner during the terror, and 
the photograph was the only relic 
of her he still possessed. A street 
gang in Los Angeles shot him 
because he refased to hand over 
the gold locket in which he kept it 
To live through all that, and 

then to choose death, clutching all 
that is left of the one great pas- 
sion of your life! The story should 
make Haing Ngor into a symbol of 
emotional power and resilience as 
great as the Earl and Countess on 
the tomb, and just as evocative of 
Larkin's final, lapidary line, 

“What will survive of us is Jove." 

A MONTH after Bob Hope 
received an honorary knighthood 
another; less well-known English- 
born comedian, has died. Henny 
Youngman was 91. He was born 
here because his parents, Jewish 
emigrants to New York, had come 
to London on honeymoon but 


couldn't afford the flare home. I 
have a cherished book. The Ency- 
clopedia Of One-Liners by Henny 
Youngman, which contains 10.000 
Jokes — of which three at most 
are funny. “I went to a psychia- 
trist. He told me I was crazy I said 

I wanted a second opinion. He 
said, ‘Okay you're ugly too’. " 
That was about as good as it ever 
got, but the jokes came at such 
bewildering speed, sometimes five 
a minute, that it didn't seem to 
ma tt er. "Time heals all thing* — 
except a leaky radiator”; “My 
hotel is so swanky even the guests 
have to use the service entrance"; 
“some husbands are very versa- 
tile — they can’t do anything." 

Terrible gags poured out in a 
tu mblin g stream, and he wrote 
them all himselt “Show me an api- 
ary and m show you a bee flat"; 

“A nodist is a person who grins 
and bares it!" Now and again he 
would pickup his violin, or repeat 
his one catchphrase: “Take my 
wife — puh-lease!" It was awful, 
yet somehow irresistible, and I’d 

rather have watched him than the 

dreary Sir Bob Hope any night 
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Posing a dilemma 


HEAD TO HEAD: SHOULD THIS GIRL. 1 3. 
POSE FOR PICTURES LIKE THIS? 



Phil Jeremy 

Elizabeth’s agent 


Sandra Howard 

Sixties model 


Dear Phil Jeremy, 


I am sure I am not alone in having 
felt thoroughly unsettled by the 
sight oT a 13-year-cild schoolgirl 
posing provocatively as an adult 
modeL l know about modelling and 
agents, studios and photographers. 
Before you say “Times have 
changed, forget the swinging six- 
ties'*, this is the sober nineties. I did 
a photographic session last week. 1 
have a daughter of 20. The pitfalls 
are greater than ever; young people 
are vulnerable in any decade. 

A very young girl turns up at a 
studio. Her mother may or may not 
be with her. “Hair” and “Make-up" 
are ready For hen They tell her what 
fabulous skin she has: what eyes, 
whal hair what teeth. They chat 
They are used to grown-up gills and 
they may camp things upi It’s not 
the chatter of her mates at echoed. 

Posing as a child is one thing — 
make-up and hair would he mini- 
mal. But they are creating a persua- 
sive illusion. She steps into a slip of 
a dress, main -line Donna Karan? 
There is no privacy for changing 
Then the photographer gets going. 

To get a good picture he must flat- 
ter and cajole. He has a young male 
assistant He urges her body into 
interesting angles; it’s not easy she 
may feel awkward and a little 
stressed. Is It worth it? Surely 
hockey and schoolgirl fun come 
first — heady hopes of stardom can 
and should wait t£U GCSEs, at the 
very least are in the bag. 

Yours sincerely 
Sandra Howart 


Dear Sarufra Howard, 


First of all I da. not think the pic- 
tures of Elizabeth were provocative. 
The shot which got all the attention 
was done as pail of a test shoot for 
teenage magazines. It was never 
taken as a sexy shot It’? a nice pho- 
tograph In which she looks sophisti- 
cated and classy; in other pictures 
she looks much mare casual and 
totally different 

In fact those shots were meant to 
be used for a lifestyle piece but then 
the newspaper involved took them 
out of context and decided to make 
an issue of them. We would never 
let any girl under 16 go to a shoot 
without her mother or a representa- 
tive of the agency chaperoning hen 
They would never be left alone In 
the hands of these “terrible people” 
you are talking about And she cer- 
tainly wouldn’t be put into a “slip of 


a dress", no matter who it was 
designed by I don’t know if people 
were chaperoned in your modelling 
days but they are now By the time 
someone who started as a child 
model is 16 or 17 they may move 
towards fee teenage or adult market 
but they will have been chaperoned 
for at l east three or four years and I 
would expect them to be totally bal- 
anced and unfazed by it all 
No one complains when cata- 
logues use ll- and 12-year -olds to 
promote clothes. As for Elizabeth 
losing out on her youth, there is no 
reason why she can't study for her 
GCSEs, play hockey and stnL have 
dreams of being a modeL 
I am sure if we took 200 different 
photos of yourself, we would pro- 
duce a myriad of different images. 
Yours, 

Phil Jeremy 
ModelPlan agency 


Dear Phil, 


Z accept that the particulai; well- 
publicised set of pictures we are 
discussing were not overtly sexy 
They were mare subtle and pretty 
But they encouraged us to think the 
model was older than 13. 

Lipstick and a sophisticated 
chignon are not a 13-year-old's uni- 
form. The newspaper involved prob- 
ably “decided to make an issue of 
them" for the very good reason that 
it is disquieting to see children por- 
trayed as glamorous models. It sets 
a dangerous precedent for tempting 
other 13-years-olds into modelling. 
Everyone knows large sums of 
money are at stake. I did not assert 
that a very young gill would not be 
chaperoned (I said her mother may 
or may not be with her) and of 
course children acting or modelling 
in their own age group will always 
be looted after and treated a$ chil- 
dren; they may get a bit preocodous 
but that’s par for the course. 

Nor did I refer -to any^terrxble 
people" as you wrongly Suggest I 
was describing the busy profession- 
als who are part of the scene on a 
photographic fashion session: 
make-up artist, hairdressers, pho- 
tographers, an art director and 
fashion editor or two. They are 
almost invariably friendly whacky 
good at what they do — but too busy 
to be super-sensitive as to what 
might turn a child's bead. It’s rou- 
tine to flatter and pander to models. 
Experienced models take any “over- 
fee-top" patter and banter in their 
stride. Childhood is precious. Worn- 
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Tread softly 
when you 
come into 
my manor 


I like a march as much as the next 

man; partly because it enables me 
to get across London in half the 

- , . _ , D,ri- sc a eilv- 


Model behaviour? ... the picture of Elizabeth. Preston that stirred up controv er sy tins week 


anhood conies all too soon. You has- 
ten the process at your periL 
Yours, 

Sandra 


Dear Sandra, 


Tm * delighted you've kindly 
accepted my explanation that Eliza- 
beth's photograph was taken out of 
context The Irony is that the media 
has made a great song and dance 
this week about the picture, but it 
was the way the media chose to 
mate use of the photograph that 
was so dubious. 

We had no intention of portray- 
ing Elizabeth as a glamorous model; 
we wanted merely to portray her as 
a pretty teenager We have plenty of 
glamorous 20- and 21-year-olds on 
our books — we don’t need a giri 
aged 13 to do that for us. As one 
newspaper put it to us: “You were 
stitched up, Phil". The papers who 
accused us of exploiting Elizabeth 
used her image in an irresponsible 
way, not to mate a genuine point 
about teenaged models but to sell 
papers. 

I would suggest that a girl who 
has been chaperoned in the fashion 
industry from the age of 13 is actu- 
ally better protected and better 
equipped to cope than a giri who 
enters fresh at 16 or 17 without a 
due and with no help or support 
and who often finds herself in trou- 
ble very quickly There's nothing I 
can see wrong about encouraging 
young girls to take on suitable mod- I 


elling jobs, such as selling a new 
brand of clothes targeted specifi- 
cally at fee teenage market It hap- 
pens all the time Maybe you even 
did it yourself; Sandra. When you 
were young? 

Yburs, 

Phil 


DearPMI, 


I am sorry to say I found your latest 
reply quite disingenuous. I did not 
say and do not think a photograph 
of a 13-year-old dressed up to look 
like a young woman can be taken 
out of context No special effects 
were used. 

Photographs are not like inter- 
views where a key sentence can be 
left out and a totally different 
impression given. To say the paper 
used her image In an irresponsible 
way does not stand up when she has 
signed on at an agency and is avail- 
able for work. Twelve- to 15-year-old 
giris can be very wOfuL I knowl To 
imagine a schoolgirl model could be 
constantly and completely chaper- 
oned and protected is to delude 
yourself, if she is regularly working 
in studios around London, she win 
be exposed to a highly sophisticated 
adult world. 

The money and all the attention 
could so easily go to her head. And 
it would be sad to have seen it all 
and done it all before the exams are 
taken. The results do matter — edu- 
cation matters. Parents need to be 
so vigilant; there's a time and a I 


place for everfhing. 

Modelling careers and school- 
days are not a good mix like gin and 
tonic Schooldays are for sport, 
music, drama... and work. Model- 
ling, at this stage, is for dreams. 
Yours, 

Sandra 


Dear Sandra, 


It certainly was not xny intention to 
be flippant It is not in my nature. I 
admit the shot was taken but I stand 
by the tact that we were in no way 
trying to give Elizabeth a “sexy” 
image. I agree 13-yearold giris are 
wilful but I am not deluding myself, 
it is the law of this country that she 
will he chaperoned until the age of 
16. Far be It from me to take away 
anyone's teenage years, but if Eliza- 
beth or her parents don’t want her 
to model she wouldn’t 

This whole affair has been blown 
up by people outside the industry 
All week I have had nothing but 
support from people inside the 
industry I think these are serious 
issues but teenage modelling is 
nothing new Pick up any catalogue 
and you will see ll-, 12- and 13-year- 
olds modelling. Does advertising 
lead the market or vice versa? 

You are welcome to see the rest of 
Elizabeth’s portfolio; Tm sure you’d 
be pleasantly surprised. I believe 
you are a very attractive woman. 
Any chance of representing you? 

Yours, 

Phfl 


time it takes by car But, as a city- 
dwellei; 1 find it Irksome to see 
rural people traipsing through our 
streets wife no regard for our 
urban ways. Townsfolk are politi- 
cally aware; we have a sensitivity to 
the delicate balance of ideas and 
emotions- But these country - 
dwellers think a street is just a 
scenic route lined wife pretty 
shops. They don't realise that 
sweated foreign labour has put a lot 
of the thing s in those shops, and 
that all those inviting-looking veg- 
etables in greengrocers’ windows 
have to be washed dean of all fee 
fnihy pesticides that inconsiderate 
farmers have left all over them. 

What do they know of the inner 
city? Have they heard of the High- 
way Code? Do they even realise that 
we in town are not allowed to drive 
at 70mph down a narrow road, com- 
pletely pissed? They know nothing 
of civic existence. Would it ever 
occur to them to welcome a new 
neighbour rather than shun the m 
for 30 years? Do they ever stop to 
acir th ems elves whether it’s such a 
bad thing that a person they’ve 
□ever seen before has walked into 
their pub? The closest they’ve ever 
got to multi-culturalism is Euro- 
pean subsidy 

Village dwellers speak of wilder- 
ness but how many of them have 
been to Wolverhampton, and expe- 
rienced its awesome silent bleak- 
ness? They speak of their intimacy 
and co-existence wife nature but 
don't realise that Londoners live 
alongside foxes peacefully and with 
mutual respect 

What the marchers will enjoy 
tomorrow is a squeaky-clean, sani- 
tised version of demonstrating, 
wife smiling bobbies showing them 
the way If s usually only in North- 
ern Ireland that we see unre- 
stricted marching. The Orange 
Order go where they like, and it 
causes huge expense to the ROC. 
especially fee ones who are on the 
march and have to buy all fee funny 
gear In Britain, when a march is 
mooted, there are usually months 
of negotiation, during which we try 
to find a route that won't take us 
under the hooves of police horses. 

I dare say that, in the country, a 
horse is a an elegant beast, kitted- 
out in the same kind of tackle that 
is proudly displayed in traditional 
country pubs, alongside the gam- 
ing-machine and fee blackboard 
advertising home-microwaved 
Country Fare, fee country being 
Iceland. How many of these Sun- 
day marchers have seen a real 
horse, in all if s cruel crowd-con- 
trol equipment? How many of 
them have seen a miner or a pho- 
tographer flattened by a mounted 
officer playing bead-polo with a 3ft 
baton? 


Squaring up to 
change at tne 


Applets core 


Ed Vulliamy says farewell to the 
famously raunchy old Times Square 


Tf^Lmes Square is known as the 
I “crossroads of the world”. 

I But only for a few more 
days. Next Tuesday as a vast ad 
for underwear proclaims, “it all 
comes down", a veil of canvas 
will be flung aside, revealing 
bright hoardings promising 
“The New Times Square". 

Mayor Giuliani's sweetened 
and polished Big Apple does not 
like the hustlers and midnight 
cowboys who have wandered in 
from out of town. New New York 
prefers to remove this perceived 
rottenness and present the mil- 
lions of gawping Midwesterners 
and foreign tourists with somes 
thing more wholesome. 

Most of the sex shops have 
already gone. In their place The 
Disney Store now stands, with a 
giant American Express Card 


with Mickey Mouse ears sticking 
out of iL 

Times Square is dead. Long 
lire the "Times Square Business 

Improvement District". 

It was born by another name: 
Longacre Square, named after 
the street in London's Covent 
Garden and once a hive of pick- 
pockets. The triangle (It was 
never a square) was bought in 
1902 by Adolph Ochs, who bad 
purchased the faltering New 
York Times in 1896. Ochs tore 
down the existing Pabst Tower 
and constructed instead the 
extraordinary Times Tower; then 
the city's second tallest sky- 
scraper, which resembled 
Giotto's campanile in Florence. 
New York’s aldermen gave the 
square its new name in 1904. and 
it quickly became a rallying 



point for citizens on days of pub- 
lic Importance. Days tike Octo- 
ber 27 that yean when the first 
subway train made lbs maiden 

voyage. “Men fought, kicked and 
pummelled each other in their 
mad desire to reach the ticket 
office", and a $500 diamond 
brooch was stolen in the crush; 
New York's first subway crime, 
fittingly on day one. 

In 1908, the Times instituted 
Its annual custom of saluting the 
New Year by lowering a hall 
down the tower’s flagpole, thus 
founding the present-day 
drunken celebrations. The news- 
paper stayed only 10 years but 
left its legacy: the results of the 
1928 election were relayed on an 
electronic screen. The “news 
ticker" stayed. 

And a good thing too. UPI had 


reported wrongly that the first 
world war ended on November 
7. 1918, and Enrico Caruso duly 
stepped out on to the balcony of 
the Hotel Knickbockec, on the 
square, to announce the peace 
and sing the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, detonating wild but prema- 
ture celebrations. 

By this time. Times Square 
had found Its role: the theatre. 
Oscar Hammerstein. so-called 
Father of Times Square, had 
opened the Olympia in 1895. 

Hammer-stein's Show Boat 
opened In 1927 and the Gersh- 
wins’ Girl Crazy opened in 1930, 
the same year as the League of 
New York Theatres was founded 
to “protect the general public 
and patrons of the theatres 
against the evils of speculation 
In theatre tickets". 


Doonesbury 


BY GARRY TRUDEAU 
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try but all that means Matter 
a little factory m town feat 
they pop down to whenever few 
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ca ^ nie . there will be workerem 

fee march tomorrow: some^fee 

those peasants marched erf their 

ownfcse will; and. 

London, they ^ buteher^^ 

fee niling class instead rfbeanng 
rousing speeches from them. The 

SriSls^P?*. ir 
occasion, as on tfesw^thenml 
poor trusted then: betters and got 

Sb ^raffe^^> fi:ontatlaQal P 011 : 

tics is supposed to be In the dustbin 
of history now that we live in an 
inclusive, dassless pleasure dome, 
it’s funny that there are as many 
demos as ever there were. Thas*«Mi 
fee Right only march occasionally 
because they haven't got much 
stomach for it It’s all very well 
being warmed by a roaring beacon, 
well- kindl ed wife logs donated by a 
local landowner but standing 

around a small brazier for months 

or years is a bit more daunting. - 
As for Liberals, they are pretty 

good marchers, having strong legs 
as a result of cycling a lot But they 


What the 
marchers will ; 
see tomorrow is 
a squeaky-clean, 
sanitised version 
of demonstrating 


are strangely detached from fee 
body of a demonstration. They 
want It known that they see each 
issue as a stand-alone cause. It 
never occurs to a Liberal that there 
might be a pattern to these things, 
that a government which deregu- 
lates animal feed and casualises 
labour does both things for the 
same reason. A Liberal will never 
be seen wife a union placard or one 
printed by a left-wing party They 
make their own using some card 
and a big blue marker to announce 
the slogan. “Please Stop This Mad- 
ness Now —If At All Possible", 
which is a bugger of achanttoget 
behind. 

1 guess that the complexity of 
modern capitalism will mean that 
more or less everyone wfll find 
themselves drawn into demonstrat- 
ing in future, whether they are veg- 
etarians stopping lorries Ln an 
effort to halt the export of Live ani- 
mals, or farmers stopping lorries in 
an effort to force people to eat dis- 
eased animals. 

And I have to say that I hope it all 
kicks off tomorrow and that there's 
trouble on the march. Just as there 
has been in sleepy seaside towns 
from which lambs are exported. I 
say this because, unless there’s an 
incident tomorrow, the coun- 
tiyslders win go home with the 
same sentimental, rosy-spectacled 
notions of policing as they have 
now. 

But I suspect that fee deer-stalk- 
ers and ferret-molesters will enjoy 
freedom of the city unchallenged 
as they wave their “Listen To Us" 
banners. It’ll be fee dissident locals 
waving “No — shove off" placards 
who get bundled into vans. 


Light fantastic ... Times Square 

PHOTOGRAPH: DON McPtfl^ 


The glittering theatreland 
brought fame worldwide: Fred 
Astaire and K a t harine Hepburn 
appeared here. Even wartime 
brought the golden age of the 
musical — Oklahoma. Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes, Guys and 
Dolls. Cabaret... and feme 
brought the crowds. The crowds 
wew bigger crowds, and bigger 
CTowds drew the kind of people 
that Disney wants to sweep away 
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^“bUraedis on holiday" 
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As a f ore© for ch ~ — — 

piece of writina S 6, its inf,uer| ce has been surpassed only by the Bible. As a 
Eric HobsfeJsLL® ® masterpiece. The Communist Manifesto is 1 50 this week. 

Richard Boston h£ ? homa 9 e t0 the pamphlet that conquered the world, while 

n > Dottom, traces the turbulent times out of which it emerged 

23 pages that 
shook the world 
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■ J month we ccimmem- 

Sv te ^ 150th ^™ 
flHl e Publication 
pamphlet m 
German which is bv far 

^ eood ■“<* it hit 

wmch spraad SSe 
Pan ? across Europe, bul 
ure P iSMK 0Ut of , sieht wkh the tail- 
fa?n«LSf revoluti °ns. An English 
translation was published in i85o 

*2? sank without trace. 

? Yet m the next 40 years the mani- 
festo conquered the world earned 
-forward by the rise rf thTli.- 

1 ^ bou r Parties in which 
the Marxist influence rapidly 
fecrMsed in the I880s. Even before 
7 Revolution or 1917 it 

- 13511613 “ several hundred 

editimis m some 30 languages 
including three editions in Ja^n- 
ese and one to Chinese. 

Published in 
J 932 by the official publishing 
4316 American and 
British Communist Parties in 
“hundreds of thousands" of copies 
has been described as “probably 



the iartwsi mass edition ever issued 
in English". In short, it grew to 
uwoine not only a classic Marxist 
document, but also a political clas- 
sic tout court. 

h remains one. even alter the end 
or Soviet communism and the 
decline of Marxist parties and 
movements in many parts of the 
world. This astonishing master- 
P ,ec * stifl has plenty to say to the 
world on the eve of the 21st century. 

It was. of course, written for a 
particular moment in history Some 
ot it became obsolete almost imme- 
diately. and with the lapse of time 
| is language was no longer that of 
ns readers. Terms such as "Stand" 
testate), “Demokratie" (democracy) 
and "Nation,' national" either have 
little application to late 20th-cen- 
tury politics or no longer have the 
meaning they had In the lEHOs. 

Fbr example, the “Communist 
Party" whose manifesto our text 
claimed to be, had nothing to do 
wiLh the parties of modern democ- 
ratic politics, let alone the state par- 
ties of the Soviet type, none of 
which as yet existed. "Party" still 
meant essentially a tendency or 
current of opinion or policy 

Having said that, bow will the 
manifesto strike the reader who 
comes to it for the first time in 1998? 


They can hardly fall to be swept 
away by Us passionate conviction, 
its concentrated brevity the intel- 
lectual and stylistic force. 

It is written, as though in a single 
creative burst, in lapidary sen- 
tences almost naturally transform- 
ing themselves into the aphorisms 
known far beyond the world of 
political debate: from the opening 
“A spectre is haunting Europe — 
the spectre or communism" to the 
final “The proletarians have noth- 
ing to lose but their chains. They 
have the world to win." The mani- 
festo as political rhetoric has an 
almost biblical force. In short, it is 
impossible to deny its compelling 
power as literature. 

What will undoubtedly also 
strike the contemporary reader is 
its remarkable diagnosis of the rev- 
olutionary character and impact of 
“bourgeois society". The point is 
not simply that Marx recognised 
and proclaimed the extraordinary 
achievements and dynamism of a 
society he detested, to the surprise 
of more than one later defender of 
capitalism against the red menace. 
It is that the world transformed by 
capitalism which he described in 
1848, is recognisahiy the world in 
which we live 150 years later 

What gives the manife sto its 


force are two things. The Drst is its 
vision that capitalism was not per 
manent, stable, “the end of his 
tory", but a temporary phase in the 
history of humanity and, like Its 
predecessors, one due to be super- 
seded by another kind of society 

The second is its recognition of 
the necessary long-term historical 
tendencies of capitalist develop- 
ment. Marx and Engels described 
not the world as it had already been 
transformed by capitalism in 1848, 
but predicted how it was logically 
destined to be transformed by it 

We now live in a world in which 
this transformation has largely 
taken place. We can even see the 
force of the manifesto’s predictions 
more dearly than the generations 
between us and its publication. 
Until the revolution in transport 
and communications since the sec- 
ond world war there were limits to 
the globalisation of production, to 
“giving a cosmopolitan character to 
production and consumption hi 
every country". 

Before the 19609, the manifesto's 
announcement that capitalism 
brought about the destruction of 
the family seemed not to have been 
verified, even In the advanced west- 
ern countries where today some- 
thing like half the children are 


bom to, or brought up by single 
mothers, and half of all households 
In big cities consist of single per- 
sons. In short, what might in 1848 
have struck, an uncommitted 
reader as revolutionary rhetoric oq 
at best, as plausible prediction, can 
now be read as a concise characteri- 
sation of capitalism at the end of 
the 20th century Of what other doc- 
ument of the 1840s can this be said? 

IT at the end of the millennium 
we must be struck by the acuteness 
of the manifesto’s vision of a mas- 
sively globalised capitalism, the 
failure of another of its forecasts is 
equally striking. It Is now evident 
that the bourgeoisie has not pro- 
duced "above all, its own gravedig- 
gers" In the proletariat “Its foil and 
the victory of the proletariat” have 
not proved "equally inevitable”. 

W hat is wrong is 
not the predic- 
tion of the cen- 
tral role of the 
political move- 
ments of the 
working class. Improbable though 
it looked in 1848, the politics of 
most European capitalist countries 
were to be transformed by the rise 
of organised political movements 
basing themselves on the class- 


conscious working class. Labour 
and socialist parties emerged in 
most parts of the “developed" 
world In the 1880s and became mass 
parties. Social democracy Is fight- 
ing a rearguard action in the 1990s 
aim descendants of the social- 
democratic parties of the Second 
International are- the parties of 
government in all except two Euro- 
pean states (Spain and Germany). 

What is wrong is the proposition 
that “of all the classes that confront 
the bourgeoisie today the prole- 
tariat alone is a really revolution- 
ary class", whose Inevitable destiny 
is to overthrow the bourgeoisie. 

Given the enormous economic 
potential of capitalism, why was it 
inevitable that it could not provide 
a livelihood, however miserable, for 
most of its working class, or alter- 
natively that it could not afford a 
welfare system? 

What the analysis of capitalism 
could undoubtedly lead to, which is 
barely hhtted at in 1848, Is a more 
general and less specific conclusion 
about the self-destructive forces 
built into capitalist development. It 
must reach a point — and in 1998 
not only Marxists will accept this 
— where “modem bourgeois soci- 
ety which has conjured up such 
gigantic means of production and 
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e x cha n ge, is like the sorcerer who 
is no longer able to control the pow- 
ers of the underworld he has called 
up.. Bourgeois relations have 
become too narrow to encompass 
the wealth created by them." 

The manifesto has been read pri- 
marily as a document of historical 
inevitability and indeed its force 
derived largely Cram the confidence 
it gave Its readers that capitalism 
was inevitably destined to be 
buried by its gravediggers. Yet, con- 
trary to widespread assumptions, it 
Is not a determinist document The 
graves have to be dug bv or through 
human action. 

. It is not the least of its remark- 
able qualities that it envisaged fail- 
ure. It hoped the outcome of 
capitalist development would be “a 
revolutionary reconstitution of 
society at large" but did not exclude 
the alternative: “common ruin". 
Many years later another Marxian 
rephrased this as the choice 
between socialism and barbarity 
Which of these will prevail is a 
question which the 21st century 
must be left to answer 


OEJ Hobsbawm 1998. This is an extract 
from The Communist ManifestaA 
Modem Edition, published by Verso on 
April 2. 
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aris and revolution make a 
heady mixture, full of opti- 
mism. excitement and ideal- 
I ' ism. In 1848 the barricades 
air went up in working-class areas. 
Louis Philippe decided that at 75, 
the ti ro** had come to take early 
_ retirement Abdicating at top 
“ speed he followed in the footsteps 

Jtf his predecessor Charles X and 
under the name of Captain Smith 
set sail for exile in Englan d. 

A provisional government was 
formed under a leadership that 
f - included the poet Lamartine, the 
journalist Louis Blanc, and a Mon- 
sieur!) upont. Slavery was abol- 
ished, as was monarchy “without 
-possibility of return". A Right to 
Work was decreed and National 
i Workshops were set up The vote 
-■•was extended to men over 21, 

. ffurnnkn inAiuaeinP thp eleCtO 


i -..was extended to men over 21. 

, i' .thereby increasing the electorate 
• - "* Isi '• from quarter of a million to nine 
... • 1 .. - ,v -n* Bullion. 
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■ million. 

Fbr Wordsworth half a century 
eariier it had been bliss in that 
dawn to be alive, and to be young 
s;--was very heaven. So it was in the 
May events of 1968 and so it was in 
1848. Baudelaire said it was a time 
?- when mankind went in search i or 
happiness. The Russian anarchist 
• y* ,t Ti v Pfll rt,n ^ ^reatned 

',1 * through aUmy senses andthroogh 

.. - • r '•** all my pores the intoxication or 

snitoerevolutionaiy atm^^re- tt 
V. n .r** vras a holiday without beginning 

and without end." 

It was the Springtime °^? l6 5f' 

upland tiie Paris teshlonunmedi- 

ately caught on throughout the 
^n^nals^Rurope. with uprte mgs 
and confrontations in . . 

:Pra^Budapest Beriia Mimicfa, 
JfflanTRome. 

Denmark, and pretty weUwhe^ 

-everyoulool^Jjk^ch^^ 

tumbling everywhere, the rope 

had to Jaare fi 
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Manifesto slogans for the revolution 


‘A spectre is haunting Europe 
— the spectre of communism’ 

‘The proletarians have 
nothing to lose but their 
chains. They have a world 
to win.’ 

‘The history of all hitherto 
existing society is the 
history of class struggle’ 

‘WORKING MEN OF ALL 
COUNTRIES, UNITE’ 
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100,992 florins and 53 kreutzers (a 
Cabinet minister's salary was 6,000 
florins). Even so she over-spent 
wildly Her behaviour did mure 
th?n shock respectable society It 
led to public disorder. Police and 
military were Increasingly reluc- 
tant to protect her; and 9ome 

guardsmen simply refused. She 
had toga Ludwig, having pub- 
lished a poem on Ingratitude 
addressed to the Bavarian people, 
abdicated. 

For the life-long full-time revolu- 
tionary MfchaelBakunin, 1848 was 
his Wnd of yean He dreamed of ; 
universal conflagration— “the 
' whole of Europe, with StPeters- 
buiTE, Paris and London, trans- 
formed into an enormous rubbish 

heap." 

Bakunin wasa huge bear of a 
man with a great gift for oratory 
Without a cause to lead in his . 
native Russia he had to seek out 
revolutions abroad, and suddenly 
they were breaking out every- 
where- He did a sort of revolution- ' 
ary Grand Tour. As soon as he 
heard the news of February 1848 


he rushed to Paris and served with 
the Workers' National Guard. The 
revolutionary Prefect of Police 
commented of him: "What a man! 
The first day of toe revolution he 
is a perfect treasure, hut on the 
next day he ought to be shot." . 
Instead of shooting him the Provi- 
sional Government. lenthim 2,000 
francs to go and start a revolution 
in Poland. 

While on the Continent all these 
revolutions were going on, Britain 
stood apart politically as well as 
geographically This national 

aloafoess was not simply a matter 

of Euro-scepticism. The European 
revolutions came from the demand 
fbr reform and/or from anti- 
monarchism and a nationalist 
urge to throw off foreign rule 
(notably the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire). The conditions were not 
at all the same in Britain, where 
we had behind us Magna Carta, 
Habeas Corpus, the Civil "War; the 
Glorious Revolution and, most 
recently; the passing of the Reform 
Bill of 1832. We had a free(-isb) 
press, and the House of Commons 


had ruled for some 200 years. We 
hadn't had a war against Prance 
for some time and Palmerston and 
Wellington warned of lack of pre- 
paredness against Invasion. A 
more likely threat to the ruling 
classes was at home. The Chartists 
had called for a Convention on 
April 14. 

Their leader Feargus O'Connor 
claimed there were 5,700.000 signa- 
tures on the Petition that they 
would take In procession to the 
House of Commons.The proces- 
sion was forbidden. Revolution 
was in the air People were singing 
the Marseillaise. Queen Victoria 
left Buckingham Palace for safety. 

Since the Chartists were to meet 
south of the Thames at Kenning- 
ton Common, holding the bridges 
was all that was needed to prevent 
amove on Westminster Half a mil- 
lion Chartists were expected hut in 
the event there were probably 
about 150,000. At any rate it was a 
hugely greater number than had . 
been involved in recent weeks in 
toppling thrones all over Europe. 

Against them were the notice 


and the 170,000 specials sworn in, 
including Prince Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, a great many stout gen- 
tlemen and their servants, and the 
staff of such institutions as the 
Bank of England and the Royal 
Exchange. Shops and large houses 
were barricaded, and sandbags 
were piled up outside Downing 
Street, the Foreign Office and 
other public buildings. At the Gen- 
eral Post Office they had hand 
grenades, at the British Museum 
muskets. Palmerston blocked the 
windows of the Foreign Office 
with bound copies of the Times 
and Issued the staff wtthcutlasses 
and muskets. 

What's more, there was the 
Duke of Wellington with some 
8,000 troops. He disposed these 
forces about the City and the West 
End but did so inconspicuously 
hoping that the matter would be 
dealt with by the police and the 
specials. 

On learning of the massive 
reception waiting for them, the 
unar med Chartists decided to 
deliver the Petition and abandon * 
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the Procession. There was some 
fighting, but pouring rain was as 
effective as the specials in dispers- 
ing the crowd. The Iron Date’s sol- 
diers were not needed. At 
Westminster the signatures on the 
Petition were counted and were 

found not to have nearly six mil- 
lion signatures but fewer than two 
million 

On the Continent the revolu- 
tions fared no better In Prance the 
Assembly emerged as increasingly 
conservative. In June the barri- 
cades were up again. General 
Cavaignac was called in and some 
3,000 people were massacred. The 
Assembly applauded Cavaignac, 
Louis Blanc went into exile in Eng- 
land and Lamartine announced 
that the Republic was dead. By the 
end of toe year Louis Napoleon 
had been elected President 

After a 13-year reign and numer- 
ous insurrections, toe Austro Hun- 
garian Emperor Ferdinand 
abdicated and was succeeded by 
his nephew who reignedas Franz 
Josef 1 until 1916. One after the 
Other the revolutions were , 



crushed, the kings crept back to 
their thrones.and the Pope to toe 
Vatican. But monarchy was not as 
absolute as it had been. Historians 
from toe winning side have played 
down toe real achievements of 
1848. This is especially true of the 
apparent collapse of Chartism. 

The People's Charter had six 
points— manhood suffrage, toe bal- 
lot, equal electoral districts, aboli- 
tion of property qualifications for 
MPs , payment for MPs and annual 
Parliaments. AH but the last of 
these passed into law As defeats go 
it was pretty successful 
With the benefit of 150 years of 
hindsight toe most important 
events of &e year may prove to be 
ones that went without attention at 
the time. The publication of the 
Marx-Engels Manifesto of the 
Communist Party had no influ- 
ence at all on the 1848 revolutions 
since at toe time hardly anyone 
had read it Its importance came 
much later As for its future signifi- 
cance, even Professor Hobsbawm. 
leaves this as an open question for 
toe next century to answer RB 
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The war 
whores 


SfW M Marl What is tt good 

for?” demanded Edwin 
V V Starr in 1970. A num- 
ber of things, actually, Edwin. It 
boosts employment and exports 
far arms manufacturers, which 
translates into votes at election 
time. Any president who ever 
got his foreskin pinched in his 
zip knows that war Is the surest 
way to divert the electorate's 
attention. And wars don’t hurt 
TV ratings, either. 

Golf War n: This Time It’s 
Personal has been temporarily 
deferred, bat TV schedulers 
weren't missing an opportunity 
to steam in with slabs of belli- 
cose programming. 

Dispatches on Ch ann el 4 was a 
shattering account of what 
Saddam's chemical attacks have 
done to the Iraqi Kurds, though 
it was hard to decide whether 
its thrust was anti-Saddam or 
anti-warfare. The same channel 
also kicked off its new three- 
part series, War Machine, an 
investigation of “future 
weaponry” being developed by 
Britain’s Defence Evaluation 
and Research Agency. 

We followed the DERA 
boffins as they tested the elec- 
tronic battlefield systems 
known, in the acronym war 
that accompanies all military 
endeavours, as FIST (Future 
Infantry Soldier Technology). 

It was chaos, with force in hot 
pursuit. Although FIST 
appeared totally useless, the 
Ministry of Defence decided to 
commit a further £4 milli on to 
it anyway. 

Yet the Dispatches film was 
about the aftermath of war 
rather than live combat, while 
War Machine isn’t concerned 
with the traumatic fallout from 
friendly fire, or the mangled 
babies that FIST will Inevitably 
cause. In an age of news man- 
agement and moral squeamish- 
ness. can TV deal adequately 
with war as it happens? People 
gaily tell opinion polls that we 
should bomb Saddam and send 
British troops into Iraq, but 
they don’t want to watch the 
grisly consequences on TV. 

Interviewed on Face To Face 


We tell opinion 
polls we should 
bomb Saddam, but 
we don’t want to 
watch the grisly 
results on TV 


still possible for television to 
convey an inkling of what it’s 
really like to be caught on a 
battlefield. Historian Richard 
Holmes managed it in his BBC2 
series War Walks, conjuring up 
vivid Impressions of what it 
was like to be steamrollered by 
the German Blitzkrieg, or to 
have been a Londoner ter- 
rorised by the Luftwaffe during 
the Blitz. 

But 33 years ago, the BBC 
decided that the mo6t memo- 
rable war programme ever made 
for TV was too ghastly to broad- 
cast. It was Peter Watkins's film 
The War Game, a pseudo-docu- 
mentary about a nuclear attack 
on Britain. Watkins wanted to 
demonstrate that we can never 
be prepared for warfare at its 
most extreme. Why don’t they 
show it next week, right after 
Wednesday's Lottery draw? 


WAVE RIDING 
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Morning 

glory 


G ive or take 100,000 and 

natural seepage, some 
8.5 milli on people have 
now decided whose voice they 
want to listen to while brushing 
their teeth or drinking their 
morning coffee. The media 
spotlight may have shifted, but 


Zofi BaH. Chris Evans and 
Kirsty Young are still out there. 

On Radio l, Zoe Ballhzs fol- 
lowed last year’s edgy start by 
building a store of mannerisms 
to see her through the episodes 
of chaos and silence. Her role Is 
like that of a female student 
among young male drinkers, 
where the most heinous crime 
is being serious and the ethos is 
quip and quip again. 

On Monday remonstrating 
over a Sun photo of Kate 
Winslet as a child, headlined 
“Chunky", she declared. “No 
wonder women have eating dis- 
orders." Then she stopped, 
faced a loud silence from her 
studio sidekicks, did a little 
self-mocking joke about the size 
of her hum, faced even louder 
silence, and let herself be 
embarrassedly prised from the 
subject. She was greeted more 
warmly when discussing how 
fast she could down a pint. 

In Ball and Kevin Greening’s 
show, every second attempted 
witticism Is crowned by admir- 
ing studio titters, and even the 
traffic news is done in a Harry 
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Up ...At 15. the budding Impresario takas 

over his school drama department By 1 8. 
he's producing at his local theatre. 

Up. ;.He stages a hit version of Sondheim's 
Assassins, waning plaudits from the composer. 
And away ... At 20, he’s now London's 
youngest artistic director, at the 
Jeftnyn Street Theatre. 
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(BBC2) recently; former war 
reporter Martin Bell remarked 
that even supposedly hard-news 
programmes baulk at the sight 
of real blood. The drama of war 
provides an adrenaline shot into 
the heart of a slow-moving pro- 
gramme, but its true, disgusting 
nature daren’t be revealed. 

This seems ironic, since It 
was during the Vietnam war 
that television news reporting 
came of age. Its horrifying 
immediacy was considered a 
vital factor in bringing about 
American withdrawaL But dur- 
ing the 1991 Gulf war, news 
organisations were carefully 
corralled and fed a meagre diet 
of official Coalition propa- 
ganda. If Gulf War H does 
come, news management will 
be draconian. 

Too often, TV seeks refuge in 
the Boys’ Own aspects of wax; 
focusing on the technical 
aspects of war machinery It’s 
the Clarksonisation of armed 
combat, in which lethal 
weapons are treated as though 
they were sports cars, or the 
computer games they’re 
increasingly inclined to resem- 
ble. 77ie Discovery Channel is the 
spiritual home of this sort of 
material, and is crammed with 
films about warplanes of the 
Luftwaffe, tanks and special- 
forces units. You get another 
whiff of it on BBC2’s Decisive 
Weapons, with Its rock-fisted 
assessments of the Huey heli- 
copter or the T34 tank. 

If Channel 4's disastrous 
Game Of Wax; with Angela 
Rippon bossily marshalling her 
generals to re-enact classic bat- 
tles In a studio sandpit, was the 
nadir of televised warfare. It is 


Corpses walk, ghosts appear, the living play dead ... . life and 
Place’s night of Irish plays. Thei result is like nothing on earth, 


afterlife mingle in The Other 
says Michael Billington 


Death becomes 


THE REVIVALS 


n Irish drama the dead are 
ever-present their voices con- 
tinue to haunt one hum 
beyond the grave. In a week 
that has semi The Whir trans- 
fer to the Royal Court's main 
stage. U is astonishing to go to 
Stratford's The Other Place and be 
reminded of Its theatrical ancestry 
by a ' rare revival of three short 
Irish plays. Synge’s Riders Tb The 
Sea and The Shadow Of The Glen 
(1903-4) and Ybats's Purgatory (1939) 
are linked under the title Shadows 
and. In John Crowley's production, 
form an outstanding trinity 

YeatS «*wl Synge a natur al i 
pain Both came from the Anglo- 
Irish Pr o test an t tradition, both 
were ambivalent in their attitude to i 
the Irish people, both were fasci- , 
nafced by the stark solitude of peas- 
ant life. Indeed, it was Yeats who, on ; 
meeting Synge in Paris in the 1890s, 
told him, “Go to the Aran TuianAt | 
Live there as if you were one of the 
people themselves: express a life 
thathasnever found expression." 

The initial result was Riders 7b 
The Sea, played first in this trio and 
orerwh ehnliig in its tragic impart 
It deals with a mother; Maurya, who 
has already lost a husband and five 
sons to ttio <wn and withholds her 
blessing from a sixth, Bartley who 
rides off on a red mare to certain 
death. Synge paints a vivid picture 
of a fatalistic universe in which the 
sea. as TR Herm said. “Is the tyrant- 
god full of mystery and power”. 

There Is a danger of generalised 
lamentation, hut Crowley keeps 

everything sharp and economical 
Angela Davies's design Is domi- 
nated by bare boards, a table, a turf 
fire and a solitary rock. And Stella 
McCusker plays Maurya not as 
some wailhig widow or universal 
earth-mother; but as a woman who 
has grown accustomed to loss. Zn 
two extraordinary touches. Crow- 
ley stresses the arbitrary division 
in Irish drama between death and 
life:ratherfhanbehigborneinana 
plank, the dead Bartley walks into 
the room and assumes his natural 
place on the table. At the end, Man- 
rya tips over his corpse and the 
characters launch into a wake foil 
of dancing , drinking arid timing 

This puts the play in the context 
Of Irish d rama — one thi n k s of the 
corpse in Behan’s The Hostage that 
sits up and sings, “The bells of hell 
go ting-a-ling-at-ling” — and leads 
beautdhfly into Synge's The 
Shadow Of The Glen- This is a dark- 
edged farce in which Nora, a 
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former’s young widow; plays hostto 
a tramp and a boy herdsman, only 
to discover that her elderly bus- 

band, whose rorpse is Imd out m the 

parlour, is not as dead as be looks. 

Synge based the play on a story 
he heard In Aran, and it has a folk- 
tale quality What gives it life is Ws 
picture of Nora's loneliness, of the 
appalling climate, of the pathos at 
a forced, January-May marriage. 

As Nora tells the tramp, her hus- 
band “was always cold every day 
since I knew him. and every night 
stranger". Mairead McKinley 
catches exactly Nora's tone of sex- 
ual frustration. If Crowley’s pro- 
duction works less well than the _ 
other two, it is because Lalor Roddy . 
as the not-so-dead former lacks the 

blasted antiquity the text implies. w 

The plays . remind one that 
Synge, with his tragl-comic vision, 
was the one dramatist whose influ- 
ence Beckett acknowledged. It is a 
likewise hard to keep Beckett out 
of one's head while watching - J 
Yeats's Purgatory An old man and ; 
a boy father and son. stand before 
a ruined house. We learn that the 
old man killed his father, a stable 
hand who had married the daugh- . 
ter of the house and who later, in a 
fit of drunkenness, burnt the place 
down. As the ghosts of the past 
appear at a window, the old man, in 
a vain attempt at purification, 
becomes “twice a murderer". 

Politically the play is conserva- 
tive — a protest against the destruc- 
tion of great houses through a 
surrender to drunken democracy. 
Dramatically however: it is riveting 
— both an Oedipal story and a 
poetic reminder of the tenacity of 
the past and of the Borgesian laby- 
rinth in which mankin d exists. It 
also perfectly presented here. Lalor 
Roddy as the old man and Owen 
Sharpe as the boy are like charac- 
ters imprisoned by a malign fate. 
The visions at the window remind 
us that the dead exert a strangle- 
hold over the living. And the bare 
i tree in the background recalls the 
desolation of Watting For Godot 

But the force of Shadows lies in 
its reminder of the continuity of 
Irish drama. The constant pres- 
ence of the undead, the ferocity of 
nature, the isolation of rural life 
are themes that find expression in 
Synge and Yeats, that haunt the 
work of Beckett and re-appear in 
McPherson and McDonagh. Eng- 
lish drama cuts itself off from its 
past; in Ireland, the dead are eter- 
nally present in the living. 


The not-so-merry widow . . . Mairead McKinley in The Shadow Of The Glen 


Shadows is in rep at The Other Place, 
PHOTOGRAPH: nbl UB8ERT Strattard-uporvAvon (01789295623). 


Enfield toff voice (Major 
Holdups — geddit?),a joke that 
might have been diverting the 
first few times but is now 
arthritic. And while Greening 
has a nicely dry sense of 
humour; the pair’s Interaction 
doesn’t extend much beyond 
mock insults. 

Over on Virgin, Chris Evans is 
coming to resemble Louis XTV. 
who would shit in front of mar- 
velling courtiers. Evans hasn’t 
yet (to my knowledge) defecated 
on air; but last week he did talk 
about straining on the loo, and 
on Wednesday his theme was 
“blowing off” — also known as 
farting and, according to one 
young caller; "bottom burps”. 
I’ve no objection to a public 
debate on this issue, but Evans 
almost invariably thwacks a 
subject to death, without any 
expression of dissent or ennui 
Cram his servile crew. 

Despite the recent arrival of 
his Channel 4 producer. Will 
McDonald, as stooge — Madge 
to Evans’s Dame Edna — no one 
stopped Evans from vilifying 
TV presenter Vanessa Fteltz on 
Wednesday. The “problem” was 
not her abilities but the size of 
her thighs — a subject about 
which Zoe Ball would have had 
at least a whispered contra- 
opinion. Despite newspaper 
proclamations of its passing, 
laddishness is daily celebrated 
on breakfast radio. 

Which makes the unequivo- 
cally adult female Kirsty Young 
all the more welcome on Talk 
Radio. Young is quids and 
unafraid to challenge, but, 
though she’s well supported by 
Bill Overton and the show 
sounds less flimsy than at Its 
debut in January, it still hasn’t 
mastered the necessary weight. 
On Tuesday for instance, there 
was too much soft PR togged up 
as news, while the interview 
with Ewan McGregor was so 
heavily trailed that there was 
little left to reveal when It 

finally ran. 

Yet Young is attractively 
spontaneous, jettisoning her 
script about CNN because of an 
excess of commas and dashes 
(so who wrote it?), while the 
sequence on Iraq, with Tony 
Benn and a Middle East ana- 
lyst was solid and interesting. 

Finally the news of the 
demise of Radio Topical 
Features as a separate BBC 
department means the axeing 
not only of 70 radio posts (and 
the downgrading of the radio 
feature) but also the end of the 
sole radio-only production 
department left after the BBC 
reorganisation. With Topical 
Features submerged in a target 
TV-dominated department all 
BBC production departments 
will now be headed by TV peo- 
ple. BBC radio staff are In 
despaln and so should we be. 
Blinedia, shmlmedia. 


Simon Rattle’s latest 
concert takes us 
back to the 1970s. 
Far out says 

Andrew Clements 
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O ne could not fault the musi- 
cal quality or the choice of 
works In the first of Simon 
Rattle’s Towards The Millennium 
concerts. This year the series looks 
at the seventies, and pieces by Thru 
Takemitsu and Witold Lutoslawski, 
in which instrumental colour is of 
primary importance, were followed 
by Shostakovich's last symphony 
Both the shorter works were 
well chosen. Takemitsu 's Duchamp- 
inspired A Flock Descends Into The 
Pentagonal Garden packs more 
fibre into its 12 -minute span than 
many of his hazier soundscapes, 
and Rattle and the City of Birming- 
ham Symphony Orchestra brought 
out as much of that musculature as 
they could Lutoslawski’s Les 
Espaces Du Sommeil is probably 
his finest achievement a perfectly 
proportioned setting of a surrealist 
text by Robert Desnos that clothes 
the baritone's lines (perfectly 
judged by Francois Le Roux) in a 
series of iridescent textures. 

It is a big jump from that kind 
of luminosity to the raw nerve i 
ends of Shostakovich's 15th 
Symphony a work that demanded 
inclusion in Rattle's survey for 
$ more than sentimental reasons. 

V Shostakovich's symphonies have 
been among the mainstays of this 
series for the past four years, but in 
an unlikely way this is a real seven- 
ties piece: music that does not jus- 
tify itself by what it expresses, but 
exists for what it leaves unsaid 
and unexplained Of all 
Shostakovich’s masterpieces, it 
is the most baffling What do an 
its allusions mean? There are 
the obvious references to 
Rossini's William Tell, Mahler's 


Fifth, Wagner’s Tristan And Isolde 
and The Ring, but the surreptitious 
autobiographical quotes seem even 
more tantalising. 

The 10th and llth Symphonies 
are there, but the infamous theme 
from the Leningrad is surely the 
source of the final p ass aca glia, 
and don't the detumescent trom- 
bones in the Scherzo bark back to 
Lady Macbeth Of Mtsensk? 

Alongside that welter of self- 
reference. the role of the original 
material in the symphony is hard to 


pin down. An interpreter can ratty 
take it all at face value and play 
everything for what is worth. That's 
precisely what Rattle’s exemplary 
performance did at Birmingham's 
Symphony Hall, with a savage edge 
to the climaxes and heavy barbed 
irony for the innocuous melodies, 
leaving the audience to come to 
their own conclusions. 


Simon Rattle and the CBSO repeat their 
programme at the Royal Festival Hall 
tonight Towards The Millennium 
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Garth Cartwright tunes in to Chico de Barge 


No more kidding 


THE PRODIGY 


A t 26. Chico de Barge has done 
more living than most 50- 
vear-olds. One of 10 children 
born into a mixed-race family who 
played and sang at the local gospel 
tabernacle, he was something of a 
prodigy, programming synthesizers 
at the age of six. The family was 
signed to Motown, which tried to 
make it a replica of the Jacksons. 

While his older brothers had sev- 
eral hits, Chico's solo career saw 
him score well with black teens. 
Then, at 18 , be and older brother 
Bobbie were jailed for cocaine deal- 
ing. Since his release in 1996, he has 
been rebuilding his career as a 
writer for other artists. 

The success of Nu-soul (young 
black singers re-creating seventies 
grooves with nineties attitude) saw 


him get his own recording deal His 
first headlining British appear- 
ance. at London’s Jazz Cafe, was 
tied In with the release of his 
album Long Time No See. which 
has had soul fon$ drooling 

On stage, he did hOt-disappoint. 
Leading a fluid eight-piece band, 
he opened with a reinterpretation 
of Marvin Gaye’s Trouble Man. the 
line "I had to lose, start all over 
again” particularly poignant. With 
his shaven skull and pacing pres- 
ence. he looks like a boxen a man 
who doesn't like to stay still Teas- 
ing and thanking the audience 
while dedicating several songs “to 
the ladies," he never let his lover- 
man image override his grace. 

He sang beautifully the sweet- 
ness in his voice matched wiLh a 
subtle longing. If not yet ready to 
let himself and his band stretch, 
he revealed a formidable talent. 
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pardsto^JJ the n H at Lea ' 
Gold Cup, but tho .^ enn *Mv 
JelastweeS 0 ?L Vi ? ori ^in 

^ BallisBc wh^u baticand 

well beaten by ihi ,e l bolh 

horse, suggests > th^ ,r,sh 
Put up a v Jf ^ner 

Performance. ' smart 

*£!!£* Go£ e cu rn of tb * 

Dun SSe'ffSsPS , second - 

“erits of Dorans ' bI *? 1 ,he 
tory in thecSJ s v, o 
National TrST'a 1 ? 3 ?? G , rand 


bun £iw lherbc,ost - 

fthv. vS ,h. Irainer *» 

years ago 11^,, raw three 

Plotted a i Juaffe antJ has 

his prf, m ^i , ? r pnth with 

breeding Dim C n l D art '- °n 
improve 1 'a, 5 r 5 cUe sh °uld 
at ihis Ln J*T Prat attempt 
success^ nr I lr L p- whUt " 

Ballistic m^?M aiK antJ G ® 

races s „ 

I handicap^ Sh * 15 «eU 
aJd^LA Da> ,’ Stra th Royal 

vi ho was considered a 


Sun Alliance Chase propsect 
in his novice days. That plan 
was scuppered by injury, but 
tven Flow has returned this 
season in excellent form and 
snouid be supported to follow- 
up his recent easy Kempton 
wm m the Grecnalls London 
Ur V Gin Handicap Chase 

Monnaie Forte* is bound to 
have his supporters, but his 
trainer. James Adam, be- 
lieves his horse is better on 
easier ground and when fresh. 
Naiysari has run two promis- 
tny races this season, but 
Even Flow is less exposed and 
can be backed at 3-i with 
coral this morning. 

Red Blazer (2.15) was 
Given a poor ride last time at 
Ascot when beaten by Nipper 


. 1 wnen Beaten by Nlpj 

Murphy hit with six-day ban 


Ken Oliver " — 

T ?WMY Murphy 

Sf? on Runawav Pete ii? 

SSTaarSH 

second behind Ela a tram 
Mou. who was awanledthi 
race, with Runawav Pete 

demoted to third spot. 

#w ?* , LS , . e suspension been 
Jra. w ? p office. Mnrphv 
would have missed the ride 
on See More Business in the 


Cheltenham Gold Cup on 
March is because a whip 
offence would have trie- 
fcered a lo-dav ban sus- 

K n r ^i u nUI j anetw h ?ch 

at a hea «*infi be- 
i" lhe Jockey Club's dis- 
commi,,et - la « 

on Ti lL Ch r aD1, S ene was kept 
°nnfK for Ton - v McCoy's 
“S? ,'f 1 “ er of the season 
JUST the champion jockey 
r£f W 8 blank from three 
[ r l es a J Haydock yesterday. 

Gordon Richards, the 
Grey stoke trainer, said 
that The Grey Monk has 
?nl> a 50-50 chance of mak- 
35* JJ 1 * Jfne-np for the Tote 
Cheltenham Gold Cup next 
month. 

The 1 0-year-old. cur- 
rently 8-1 with William 


Haydock Jackpot card 


Hill and Ladbrokes, has not 
been showing his custom- 
ary sparkle on the gallops 
and has missed recent en- 
gagements at Haydock and 
in Ireland. 

However, Richards said: 
“I’m a lot happier with him 
now. Previously he had not 
been kicking and bouncing 
like he usually does, but he 
is looking and acting more 
like his old self again. 

“1 Just hope 1 can get him 
Qt enough for the Gold Cap. 
but there isn't much time 
and if I cant then it will be 
a big disappointment to me 
and the owner.” 

An alternative engage- 
ment will be the MarteU 
Grand National, for which 
he has been allotted list 
81b and is quoted at 25-1. 


:t Reed, but is confidently ex- 
n pected to reverse those "plae- 
« fogs in the Stretton Leisure 
\s Select Hurdle. Henrietta 
d Knight's charge has looked a 
?■ classy prospect on softish 

n ground and it will be a major 
n disappointment If he can't 

win with the weights so much 

0 in his favour. 

s Challenger du Luc has an 

- obvious chance in the Racing 

1 Post Chase at Kempton on his 

- overall form, but can’t be 
recommended because of his 

[ tendency to throw races 
1 away. 

i CalUsoe Bay (4.05) is not 
the safest of conveyances, but 
he beat Challenger du Luc at 
Newbury in November and 
had an excuse when pulled up 
last time as he reportedly had 
an infection. The others 
prominent in the betting are 
unproven at the three-mile 
trip. 

The fast ground at Kempton 
should help Sir Talbot (3.35), 
whose stable signalled a 
return to form yesterday, 
regain winning ways in the 
Voice Newspaper Adonis 
Hurdle. He had looked a use- 
ful recruit first-time out, but 
did not jump as fluently in the 
sticky ground when beaten by 
City Hall at Sandown three 
weeks ago. 

The Rapporteur Conditions 
Stakes at Lfogfield promises 
to be a Case mating contest for 
all-weather aficionados. State 
Fair has the best form on turf, 
but is worth opposing on his 
first run on sand. And while 
the progressive Gralmano 
should improve for the step 
up in di st a nce, it may pay to 
stick with the useftil Steam- 
roller Stanly (2.40), whose 
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trainer entered him for the - : — — - ' - ; • \ . -y • . - . v • . 

Dutai World Cup. Winning leap . . . Druid's Brook on Us way to victory at Haydock yesterday 






Kempton runners and riders 
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ms .tbSM 

— - - B Stony 98 
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COURSE SPECIALISTS 
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0 OesnmDEAj.NonK hurdle 
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Level 3 

17 
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14.? 

♦Tttir 

MHaoasnd 

30 
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23.4 

♦60.13 

15 

136 

11 

■5.B3 

JJstemn 

19 

IK 

17.9 

2286 

14 

49 
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• 1179 

FUordadfc 

14 

84 

167 

♦11182 

U 

78 
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♦1126 

HhttoWm 

It 

96 

lli. 

1126 

11 

© 

t'7 

•178? 

C Parker 

9 

46 
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^18 

9 

89 
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♦6I6U 

LLugo 

7 

Or 

119 

♦4200 

8 

49 
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17 
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- HAYDOCK 

WABA J A McCarthy 
“ ^ yteWH — f l umiUw 115-21: a. Jua- 

■ ¥*““ (15-21. 11-8 fa. Duke s 

SJ'^r L A , 2r (C Tote: f 4 BO: 

- ? , S0 - “fSO- Dual F' Cl 2.70 CSF. 
(31 47. Trlcasc 099 JO. 

ajtt 1. DANA PUNT. Richard Quasi ( 7-D 

(Havl. 2, Outsat (7-2 (t-tavl: 3, fr 'pi 

i. i' 5 ran T-k IMre S Smith) Tot* £4.50: 
£1 .40. £1 70. 0.80. Dual F; £7 30. Trio: £3 70 
CSF: £15.79. Tncasc C51 99. 

MSi 1, DRUID'S BROOK. Ur R vwudey 
[5-1 1: *. Iterttel Boy (7-S Mav): S. Sinter 
Rovra (13-21. 7-3 jWoe Even EUua 10 ran B. 
B. IK BailDyl Tot*. D680; £2J0. 0 7b. £2.00. 

. Dual F: E14 70. Trio C72.SO. CSF- £2637. 
Trlcosi' £131.39. NR: Shining Fountain. 

3-35(1, ORBEN CRUSADER, R Thomwn 
(10-11. &. Nwnriaar ( 7-2 lavi: 3, Na Nora 
»«*» F-1}: 4, lUntteh Bay (33-11. 18 
ran 3. a |Mrs V Wardl Tolo CIO 70. C2J0. 
nx. £2. 70. Dual F: £4330. Trim £89 30. 
CSF. £42 70. Tricast £260 38 NR- Lord 
Richfield 

M® 1. BIAOfSON COUNTY, C Uewellyn 
(100-30); 2, Stan Options (9-21: 3, Cattle 
Giant (3-l|. 11-8 lav Jay'm 6 ran 5. X (P 
HoMhI Tola £4 20. £1 60. £230 Dual F; 
n.BO. CSF: C16.67. Nft: Qrespray. 

*-*& 1 . FANTASTIC FUST, Mr E WIF 
Hams (18-1): 2, Lard RaBo (evens lav); a, 
HMd Poftty (16-1). 12 ran «. 11. (Mrs J 
Webber) Two. C11.10, E2.10, C130. £3.00. 
Dual F: £1 1.30. Trio. £84.00. CSF: £32.10. NR: 
Father Red or. 

B.10H, DANOtallOUS QUEST, C UemN 
tyn 16-1); 3, A n a th ar Kpte (33-1); 3 , Om 
S top (33-1) 3-1 lav Stajje Pass. 17 ran 4. 13. 
lJOW)Toie:£n B0:E2B0.EE.S0 l r7 5aDual 
F: £32 1.10. Trto: Nor won. CSF: £186 NR. 

Catue Caligula. So Keen. 

JACKFOTi Not won. C6J*35 44 earned ior- 
watd to Haydock. 

PtACBPOT: (6440. QUADPOTt £16.00. 

KEMPTON 

2.10! 1, QUIET CONFIDBHC^ Mr DAIor- 
s-Hflnkey (7-4]; a, PmteaMa (8-2). 10-11 
fav Rlohtaaidtred. 3 ran D®t . ( Keith Kertoyl 
To!e-£2Jtt Dual F: £3.00. CSF; QL69. Nfi: 
Repeat The Dose. Teettrn Mill 
2v4Bh 1, KHOHTSBRIDQB SCOT, N Wil- 
liamson (6-5 lav), a, Bauoy (B-4): 3, I 
Outsk Boater (16-1). 7 ran B. 24. (Mbs ! 


59 169 

45 17 8 

X 1 25 
22 273 -153 


Von eta Williams) Tola: £2.00: C1J0, £1.10. 
. Dual F. £1.70 CSF- C3. 11. 

O.TBI 1. SLA A QAM KOU. R Dunwoody 
(15-61: *, Fkr Dam I11-4J. 3, Ikmmn, 
!»■«• (13-6 Mvl. S ran Nk. it IQ L Moore) 
Tola £2 60. £1 40. ET JO. Dual F: C4 M. CSF: 
r C6.90 Runaway Peie hnbuiad Isl dbquall- 
fled and placed 3rd 

, Xajbl .NEARLY AM EYE, TJ Murphy (4-7 

lav): a, Blattng fctam (13-81. 3 ran 2. . IP 
Me nods) Tote £1.40: . Dual F. £1.40. CSF- 
£1.80. NR- Trwrarn a Image 
4JOi 1. aULLenOFT RIVICRA, A Thorn- 
lon (6-5 lav); 2, Ctanool Paatine (33-1); 3, 
OnMolMek (BEL) (100-301. 5 ran 14. 4. (R 
AlruarJ Tote: El^tr: D JO. £3.50. . Dual F: 
£19.40 CSF: £20 04 NR- Nol My Line. 
Tldebrook. 

4LSIfc 4, ANIMUWTO, R Dun woody (10-11 
lavi; a, ■ap Mo i Hl (11-10). 3, PHntamgie 
(66-11. 10 ran 6. 8 (Laite HerriH) Tola: 
C2.00; £1 00. fl.tO. £11 JO. Dual F. Cijb. 
Trio 1 £10 JO. CSF: E2J7. 

PIACEPOT: £11.80. QU ABPOTi (2.70. 

SOUTHWELL 

®- 2 °= ■«. PATINA, P M Quinn (S-2 fav); a, 
“■ ■** floh * rto 
(16-11. 14 ran % atm. (R HaUlnshaan) Tote: 
QJO. Cl. 10. £3.70. CS.4Q Dual F: CtO.40. 
Trio: £80 10 CSF: £21.34. Trteast C255A3. 
NR.-ArraaasLady. 

OAtettNQ WO, C Lwrtwr (6-fi 
tevl; a, CaHfai Comfort 19-4). 3, KaNteto 
I®'?- G fan 10. 8.(PHaslam)To»- 
£1.60: £1.10. Cl. 90. Dual F:C2. 70. CSF: 13.41. 
“ \ * ****** WA. L Char dock 
*?_ K u m a — pb (10-1J: a, Rmte 
**ata*M*R9 (B-1L 3-1 tav Madman’s ml- 
2*S. 1 L rB JI 3 -i <D Chapman) Tote: C14J90: 
Dual F 6^-50. Trio: 

£288.4a CSF: £113 62. Tricasb CB77A0, 
a^ yPtaAMIHtoTiacg, Kirn Tinkler 
(B-1); 2, DnteRaefc (B-1); 3, )%- P— ^.u^, 
t™ « (Dm Enrico Indsa) 

<“* Dual F: 
toom. CSF: Cfi52i. Trleast C1B3.8B. Wt 
Bentlca Rate * appllas 10 board prices only, 
deduction SpInC. 

f- aOrl.BUNNI BSOWM. R Wlnmon (3-1); 

5 R»*B|aili Sbaik (7-4 tav); a, sin 
"“"“J** W-JL 10 ran Nk. 4. y l Hurts) 
Tota E3.10;E1 50.C1.10. EL50. Dual F: *430 
Trio: £7ao. CSF: MJ1. 

MOi 1, PtCMNS, Kim Tinkler |0-1}; a, 
Wlnnwiln p a i ailn M (2-1 tav). X Northern 
Matte ; (IS-TlOrSn 18. W. (DonEmS 
^n'Toie- CIO. 10: £1 jo. Ci.iO. Ea.70.Doal 
F: £020 Trio; £37.50 CSF: £2334. Trtaw 

PLACHWe E12SXO. QUADPOT;£3S.go. 
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Tennis . 

Henman revival 

ill-served by his 
Big Service Envy 


Stephen Bierfey watches the last Briton 
overplay his hand indoors at Battersea 


T HERE was DO denying 
the consistency of the 
top three Britons at 
the inaugural Guard- 
ian Direct Cup this week. 

“It's all part of the l e arning 
curve,” said Greg Rusedski 
after losing to Germany’s 

Marc-Kevin Goellner. 

‘Tm a good player and I 
know it," said Andrew Rich- 
ardson after losing to the 
same player. 

‘Tm playing the tennis that 
will take me Into the top 10," 
said Tim Henman after losing 
yesterday to Yevgeny 
Kafelnikov. 

After a defeat, no sports- 
man is likely to admit he has 
played like a loon, chucked 
away a gilt-edged opportunity 
and is heading for the nearest 
bar. But all this forced posi- 
tive thintring does get terribly 
wearing. 

A bit of genuine misery is 
what we want, a smidgeon of 
breast-beating and self-flagel- 
lation. Or maybe a simple ‘1 
wasn't good enough" followed 
by a kick for the cat and later 
one to the backside of the next 
opponent And to hell with 
learning processes. 

That gairi Hwimnn entered 
fliiq indoor tournament on the 
back of four successive first- 
round defeats, his confidence 
shot to little fluffy pieces. 

So it was perhaps too much 
to expect that he could hold 
up his previously fragile form 
against the Russian, cur- 
rently the world No. 1, despite 
the early-round victories over 
the Dutch former Wimbledon 
champion Richard Krajicek 
and the little-known German 
Rainer Schuttler. 


Kafelnikov duly won 4-6, 
6-4, 6-2, tb"" e h Henman went 
precious close. But at 4-4 in 
the second set, leading 40-30 
on the Russian's serve, he 
chose the wrong shot at the 
wrong tirae- A further break 
point was also missed, and im- 
mediately Kafelnikov broke 

Henman to square the match. 


Henman's serve is both a 
strength and a liability. He 
and his coach David Felgate 
have laboured long to make it 
a genuinely potent weapon 
and for much of the first and 
second set yesterday it func- 
tioned beautifully. But once 
■its accuracy deserted Hen- 
man, the rest of his game 
disintegrated. 

Henman has such an array 
of natural groundstrokes, cou- 
pled with excellent touch at 
the net, that the continued 
strain and struggle for power 
appears counter-productive. A 
little more thought and little 
less beef might help eradicate 
BSE. or Big Service Envy. 

He might then spend more 
time tightening his game gen- 
erally. particularly his fore- 
hand which remains a basic 
weakness under pressure. 

Kafelnikov believes the 
prohlem is psychological, but 
heaven help anybody taking 
psychological advice from a 
Russian. “Tim should have 
been in the semi-final,” said 
Kafelnikov, which is always 
an easy thing to say of your 
opponent when you have 
won. 

The quality of tennis 
dropped away sharply in the 
third set Henman, visibly tir- 
ing, became ever more way- 


nikov. though not playing 
anything like his best, was al- 
ways the more resolute and 

coherenL 

"As soon as you stop serv- 
ing well a guy like Yevgeny 
wm jump all over you. sard 
Henman, thus hi ghligh tmg 
his current dilemma. The 
British No. 2 never semis 
likely to have the true phy- 
sique of a power player and 
increasingly there must a sus- 
picion that his talents are 

being channelled in the 
wrong direction. 

Time will telL For the mo- 
ment he was glad enough to 
have pulled out of the slump 
which had begun with his 
first-round defeat against 
France's Jerome Galmard in 
the Australian Open last 

month. , ... .. 

“Learning to deal with the 
last four weeks has made me 
stronger, and hopefully the 
next time it happens I can 
come out of a rut more 
quickly." he said. 

Next week he will cross the 
Atlantic to play in Indian 
Wells and the Lipton Champi- 
onships in Key Biscayne 
with, no doubt a head full of 
nothing but positive 
thoughts. 

Goellner. the British-based 
German who accounted for 
Rusedski and Richardson, 
lost his quarter-final 6-3, 6-4 
to Jan Siemerink. The resur- 
gent Dutchman, who reached 
a career-high ranking of 
No. 15 two years ago, is trying 
to claw his way back into the 
top 50. 

France's Cedric Pioline, 
last year's beaten Wimbledon 
fin alis t, is once more enjoy, 
mg London and today will 
play Siemerink in the semi- 
finals after defeating Slova- 
kia’s Karol Kucera in three 



Athletics 


Super Wariso suffers 
for lack of super vision 


Duncan Mackay in Valencia 


^fcOLOfr: 

e^gold-r 

^MPfkded 


kOLOMON WARISO, the 
i-medal favourite, 
out yesterday in 
the opening round of the 
European Indoor Champion- 
ships 400 metres. 

The 31-year-old Londoner, 
who sports a tattoo of the 
Superman logo on his right 
shoulder, looked like a man 
who had been handed a stick 
of kryptonite as he dropped to 
third in his heat, in which the 
first two qualify, after mis- 
judging the finishing line on 
the multicoloured track. His 
48.41sec was nearly three 
seconds slower than the 45.71 
he ran last month, a time that 
tops the world rankings. 

How Wariso must hate the 
European Championships. In 
the outdoor version in Hel- 
sinki four years ago he was 
sent home after testing posi- 
tive for a banned stimulant 
and given a three-month sus- 
pension. Now he has wasted a 


wonderful opportunity to 
erase that blot from his char- 
acter. ‘Tm going to be really 
embarrassed going home 
after this," he said. 

The decision to travel to 
California last week for a few 
days’ training in the sun ap- 
peared to contribute to his 
Jaded performance. “I felt 
really tired,” he said, “but 
there’s no excuses really." 

At least he retained his 
sense of humour. “I might 
have this scrubbed off and 
replaced with the Joker.” be 
said, referring to bis tattoo. 

Wariso's failure brought 
back memories of last sum- 
mer when, on the first morn- 
ing of the world champion- 
ships in Athens. Kelly 
Holmes, the 1500m fevourite. 
limped off the track. 

British favourites have 
turned the cock-up into an art 
form in recent years. Wari- 
so's failure mirrored what 
happened to Tom McKean at 
the world championships in 
Tokyo seven years ago when 


he eased up too early and was 
knocked out of the 800m by 
Billy Koncbellah, the man 
who went on to win the title. 

But it was not all bad news 
from the British camp. Sean 
Baldock, the second fastest 
man in Europe this winter, 
stands to benefit most from 
Wariso’s elimination after 
qualifying easily for today’s 
semi-final In 47J26. 

The triple jumpers Jona- 
than Edwards and Ashia Han- 
sen also kept Britain's gold- 
medal hopes alive, each 
progressing to their respec- 
tive finals as the best quali- 
fier and each needing only 
one effort to do it 

Edwards, returning to his 
1995 form, jumped 17.15 
metres to confirm his position 
as one of the strongest favour- 
ites at these championships. 

Hansen also looked impres- 
sive. leaping 14.48m to score a 
psychological advantage over 
her main rivals, the Czech 
Sarka Kasparkova and the 
Romanian Rodica Mateescu. 


Jarett's goideri moment beckons 


Duncan Mackay on the high hurdler who 
has waited 1 0 years in the minor placings 


A 


LL things come to him 
who watts — or so 
Tony Jarrett must 
hope when he settles into 
his blocks at the European 
Indoor Championships 
here today. For more than a 
decade he has been one of 
the world’s best sprint hur- 
dlers, yet he has never been 
No. 1 in his own country. 
Jarrett is eternal brides- 
maid to Colin Jackson. 

Bnt surely the man 
recently christened “Tony 
No Gold” by the Big Break- 
fast will never have a bet- 
ter opportunity of stepping 
out of Jackson’s long 
shadow than he has here, 
with the Welshman concen- 
trating on preparation for 
the outdoor season. If Jar- 
rett does win the 60 metres 
hurdles, it will be the most 
popular victory on the 
team. 

The 29-year-old Londoner 
has been a member of Brit- 
ain’s team since 1988. when 


Lingf ield all-weather programme 
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be marked his senior debut 
by reaching the Olympic 
2I0m hnrdles final In 
Seoul. It was expected to be 
no time before he was win- 
ning major championships 
to add to the European 
Junior title he won in 1987. 

But championships have 
come and gone and all Jar- 
rett has to show for bis 
efforts is a string of conso- 
lation silver and bronze 
medals — 11 in alL Even 
last year, when he beat 
Jackson six times ont of 


Weekend fixtures 


(3.D unless Mntefl} 
itn = alt-ticket) 

Football 

FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

A villa w Liverpool . 


Barnsley v Wimoiedon . 
Blackburn v Leicester. 
Chelsea v Man Utt (11.15) . 

C Palace v Coventry 

Derby v Shah Wed . 


Everton v Newcastle 

Leeds v Southampton 

Tomorrow 

Tottenham v Bolton (4.01. 


PA VASCi Sixth rotMitfa KJdsgmvo A 01 v 
Potters, Bar Tn; Spalding Utd v Tiverton Tn; 
Suotury Wndn v Tow Law Tn. Taunton Tn 

* Porthleven 

CM VAUXHALL CONPBISMCte Dover v 
TeMord- GaMWiodd v Koitonng HaiHav v 
Fomborough 15 01: Haym v 31(>vnfiage: 
Kkfderminsler v Yeovil: Leek Tn v North- 
vrtcD. Morecambe v Sough; Rushdon 8 
D'monds v Stulybrldge; Southport v Wak- 
ing: Welling v Haanestand 
UNHONO LMAOUtai Frvn len Allreton 
Tn v Chorley: AllrlncJinm v GaJnsDoroiigh; 
Bambor Bridge v Spenrrymoor. B Auck- 
land V Wlnstord UW: Blytn Spartans v Mb- 
nne: Boston uu v A Stanley: Colwyn B v 
Lancaster Emiey v Runcom. Guieeiey * 
Leigh RMI: HydoUUv Raddifle Bor nnb 
Ashlon Uld v Eastwood Tn: Bmatord PA v 
Matlock Tn. Buxton v TraRord. Forsley 
Cottle v Congioton Tn: Flirt on v Whitby Tn; 
Grotna v Gt Ha rwood Tn; Harrogate Tn v 
Wilton Alb: Lincoln Uld v Worklngloii: 
Nettmrtleia v Beiper Tn. Stocksbridge PS v 
Dioytsden: Worksop Tn v wniley B 
DR MARTSKS LBAOUte Pnwntor Dt»- 
Mw ASIVO'd Tn v Kings Lvnn, Bate v 
Greeley Rvm; Crawley Tn v Nuneelori: 
O orc tl cst ef v Hostings. Qloucosrar C v Stl- 
tmgoournc. Halesowen v Tam worth. 
Merteyr v Cambridge C: Rotnweil Tn v 
Salisbury: St Leonarda v Burton Alb; 
Worcester C * Bromsgmvo MMl n o d i Bla- 
kenall v VS Rugby, Corby Tn v Rouiute Tn; 
Evasnam Uld v Bllslon Tn: Pagal Rngrs V 
Moor Gm. RC Warwick v Ilkeston Tn: RM. 
ditch Uld v Grantham Tn. Shepshod Dyn v 
Bodwonti Utd. SlaHord Rngrs v Brockiey 
Tn: Stourbrldgo v hflncWey Utd S uuti ier m 
Baldock Tn v Trowttndge TiV Clnderlpn] 
Tn v Cirencester Tn: Dartlord v Yale Tn: 
Farehom Tn v Flahor Alh London: Fkm Tn 
v Havam rn: Margato v Newparr flow). 
Newport AFC v BosMoy. Waterloovdla v 
Cfovodon Tn: Weaton-B-Maro v Tgnbndgp 
A: Wllney Tn v Cneimalord C Towomnn 
Erith 8 Behtedere vweymoutn 
UORTHBDH COUHTWS EAST LHAOUfii 
Premier: Armthoipo Wet v Arnold Tn: Den- 
aoy Uld v Curzon Ashton: Hallam v Ecclo- 
snm utd: HuAnali Tn v Gtnsstnugtnofi Wol, 
LtvnrseOae v Osactl Tiu N Forrtby Uld V 
Moithy MW. Own Aib v Sfteflloid: Porao- 
trad Cols v Pickering Tn: Selby Tn v Brigg 
Ttr Thacklcy v Hatfield Main. 

M CO U WTtBS LEAGUE (11.0 union 
staled). Itarwfc C Pol ace v wost Mam; oil 
linghaiYi v Norwich Ci Ipswich v Charlton 
Am* l Onent v Fulnam. MIHwail v Com. 
brtdgo Uld: Portsmouth v Watford. OH v 
Tottenham [10.45], Seoowda Barnet v Bris- 
tol Rvnz Brighton v Bournemouth. Bristol 
C v Calchesler Utd 112.0). Oxford Utd V 
Wycombe. Soulfumplon v ReadhiS. Swin- 
don » Wimbledon, Tottenham v Luton Tn. 
LEAGUE Or WALES 1230 unloCX Stated): 
Abonrsiwyth v Barry Tn i?.0); Csornarfon 
Tn v Co mah'a Quay- Coorswa v Gwmbrah; 
GemaoB Bay v Conwy. Flint Tn v Wdtoh- 
pool: Havorfordwost v Newtown (2.0): Inter 
CatHe-Tet v Hnayodar Tn: Rhyl v Bangor C 
(2.DJ- TNS v Portnmadog Tmmmum 
Ebta Void v Carmarthen To 
HlMUND LEAGUE) Brora Rngrs v Fort 
william; Buckle THWUe v Eight C: Cove 
Rngrs v Rothes: Devorunvalo v Poiortraad. 
Forms Much v dactinacuodln. Fraser- 
burgh v Hundr. Kellh v Wick Ac Naim Co 
v losaomcnJtfi 


seven, it was his fellow 
Briton who claimed the 
glory, finishing second to 
Allen Johnson in the world 
championships as Jarrett 
failed to reach the final. 

But, under the coaching 
of Mike McFarlane, the 
1986 European indoor 60m 
champion, and the Latvian 
Lyudmila Olijar, who over- 
sees his technical work, 
Jarrett has re-established 
himself this winter. He has 
won four of his six races 
and even when he was 
beaten, in Lievln last Sun- 
day, it was by the American 
Tony Dees and the Briton 
finished ahead of Falk 
Balzer, the German who is 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 

Bury v Swindon . 


Chart (on v Huddersfield . 
Crewe v Reading (a-i)_ 

Man C v West Brom 

Norwich v OPR 


Oxford Utd v Stockport _ 
Portsmouth v Tran mere . 
Shell Utd v Bradford C _ 
Sunderland v Ipswich. 


Waive rhampron v Birmingham (1.0) 
Tomorrow 

Nottm Forest v Middlesbrough (1.0) . 

Pori Vale v Sloka (1.0) 

Second Division 

Blackpool v Fulham 

Bournemouth v Preston 

Brentford v York 


Bristol C v Southend 

Carlisle v Burnley ,— 
Northampton V Grimsby . 
Oldham v MIHwail _____ 
Plymouth v Luton . 


Watford v Bristol Rvra _ 

Wigan v Chesterfield 

Wrexham v Walsall __ 
Wycombe v Gillingham . 

Third Division 

Barnet v Shrewsbury 

Brighton v Chester . 


Cambridge Uld v Mansfield . 
Darlington v Rochdale. 
Hartlepool v Doncaster _ 
Macclesfield v Notts Co . 


Rotherham v L Orient . 
Scarborough v Hull _ 
Scunthorpe v Cardiff, 

Swansea v Exeter 

Torquay v Lincoln C - 


Ayteaburv v Yoadlng: Basingstoke * Hoy- 
bridge: Cars hoi ton v GrnvBKmf £ N. 
Chatham v Dag S Rad: Dulwich v Hitching 
Kings Ionian « Hendon. Oxford C v Bore- 
ham Wood; Purfkmi v Bromley; si Alaana 
v Harrow Bon Walton & Horsham V Sutton 
UW Pint, Bognor Ropts Tn v BorkhomM- 
ad Tn: Crmrtaev Tn v Tname utd: Croydon 
V Worthing: Grays Ate * Abingdon Tn; 
Loathe mead v Aldershot Tn; Mrtesay v 
Barton Rvra; Romtaro x Hampton; Ux- 
bridge v Maidenhead Lite. Wembley v 
Layton Ponnant; WhyMeato « Stalnw Tn; 
Wokingham Tn r BHIvtear Tn. Tmiuiiii 
BortiJng « Wnnam Tn. Bedtoid Tn * Hortn- 
■mod: Brarmree Tn w Windsor & Eton: 
Chaltoitt 31 Peter <t Edgwaro Tn; Cheenunt 
v Tilbury: Egftom Tn v Met Police: Hor- 
sham v Convoy Island. Leighton Tn v 
Bfacknnfl Tn. Marlow v Banetcud Atn: 
Waaktttone » Hunportord Tn; Whnmhoe Tn 
» Tooung A Mitcham. TIM Avolay v 
Clapton; Cam barley Tn v Kernel Hemp, 
stead: Connuilan Caauals v Kingsbury Tn. 
Croydon Ath vMockwoa Heath. E Tburroc* 
Uld v Saulho (1. Epsom A Emit v Ford utd. 
Harlow Tn v Hertford Tn; Hornchurch v 
porting; Lewaa v Wtogoto A Finchley; 
Trtng Tn v Ware 

n-w coumm lemub, nw^t, Aiher- 
ton Colls v Warrington Tn: Blackpool Rvrs 
v SI Helena Tn: aiiheroe v Maine Rd; 
Hadlingden v Athenon LR; Mosaioy v 
Chadderton: Nantwich Tn v Ramsbottom 
UM; Nowaaito Tn v Gkxuno HE. Pneca 
Cabins v Darwen; Saltord C v Bursoough: 
vouxhall GM V Roaeandola Utd 
ARHOTT IMSURAMCB NORTHERN 
HAfMWi Mrao BUHnahnn Tn v Easington 
CWM: Crook Tn v Bodlngion Ter Dwlwn C 
v (XxBton Fed; GuHbprough Tn v PmrMr, 
Morta l la ion v Morpeth Trr, Soeham rs v 
jarraw Roofing: ShUdon v Murton; South 
3WjWb*Cor«tt»«on v Bnunghom Syn. 
SCREW FIX DNISCT LEAGUE: rrinidfai 
Backwell Utd v Bridgewater Tn: Brldpart u 
BaraEtapte Tn: Bnalingtem v Weotbury Utd; 
Cnofd Tn y BUMord; Chipponham Tn v 
Keynahom Tn: Qmore * Mangoisneid Uld - 
MDteham Tn v Paullon Rvra. Torrtngion v 
Caltw Tn, Brtatol MF » Odd Down 


the only man in Europe 
ranked ahead of him. 

Inevitably it is suggested 
that Jarrett lacks the killer 
instinct- required at this 
level. And Jackson, watch- 
ing on television back home 
in Cardiff today and cheer- 
ing his friend and rival on, 
says: “He must have belief 
in himself because he has 
the talent.” 

But Jarrett denies his 
mentality has let him down. 
“Don't doubt it,” he says. 
“Whatever has happened so 
far. I’ve never lacked self-be- 
lief." Be will line up today 
fully expecting this to be the 
occasion when he finally 


breaks his dude. 


BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Prem ie r Division 

Aberdeen v Kilmarnock . 
Dunfermline v Motherwell . 
Hibernian v Celtic. 

Rangers v Hearts . 


Si Johnstone v Dundee Utd . 


Ards 

» Cimonvilia. Ballymena v Crusaders; 
dentoran » dsnavon: Omagh Tn v Df*> 
field: Portodown v Coleraine. Wat: Bally. 
Clare v Distillery: Car rick v Umavady Uid; 
Dungannon Swttto v Lome; Newry v 
Bangor. 

FAI NATIONAL LEAGUE: Pramler Dt*. 
tetem Finn Harps v St Patrtcka Ate (7.30). 
Shei bourne v Drogheda Utd (7.01: Slioo 
Rvra v Dundalk 1 7.301. Temmowi Cork C 
v Derry C (1001: UCD v KUkermy C (3.15) 

Rugby Union 

TETLEY'S HI IBM COUNTY CNAMPt- 
OMSttfP; OowtarTInlK Cornwall v 
Hampcblro v Redrute iSJOi; Cumbria v 
Cheshire (2.15, Aspairla). Norteumberland 
V Yorkshire (2J0. Tynedalel ToMnmr 
Gtoucaeter » Somere ei 1230, Lydney) 
TETLEY’S BITTER CUP: Onarter-flMls: 
Northampton w Newcastle 12.01: Richmond 
v Saracens: Weal Hardepool v sale 
T e w ionwwi Ldn Irion v Wasps 

!****** PP^aOHRajHIP: One. 
Bate v Harlequins: Bristol v Leicesier 
Tww Fylde v Wakefield (230): Moseley v 
BlDdklttsatfi 

JHWSON NATIONAL LEAQUBt One, Ldn 

Weigh v Worcester (230): Lydney * Mor- 
tey Two North: walean v Sandal is anj 

*}*41LRC CUPi Beth rawid, Abertlltory v 

^lyprjkkl (230); Ebbw Vole v CardlH 
(B.0): Gorndiflallh v Llanheran i2jor 
Neote V Bullte Wells (2 30); Swansea v 
Aberavon (2 30l; Tredegar v Seven Sisters 
(2.30): UWIC (Carom Inal) V Newport (ISf 
Tow wrawi Uanolli v Caerphilly (2.461 

NATIONAL IBMOeHm Ote- 
„ lflc * v * ood . “ Soute Wales Ponce 
(230): Rumney v Maesleg (2 JO). 
TCNNCNTS VELVET OJP: FWb raondi 

CrfiliS Ed8< K)Ibr ">e v Hawick: 

Wataonians; Harlots FP 
v Sttrting County. Jed -Fore® I * Glasgow 
Hawke. Kcaso v West ol Scotland: Klimar- 

* Bor o^hm U lr. 
TEMEWTB VELVET BOWL: Soefafa 
round: Camouslia HSFP * Mbit; Clyoe- 
benk v_ Garths OP: Ellon « Perthshire; 
HawlO) Harlequins v Strathmore: Highland 
v Cambuslang: Morgan Acad FP v Si 
Andrews Univ: North Berwick v Ross MnS- 
Hoyai High v Hciansburoh B ' 


„ i.JlL M c I , }f F Lossiemouth; Berwtov 
v Formtar FP. Corstorptiine v Slewanrv 
fjy™* * Hamilton Acad a; Howe 0 f FBev 

Avr sSlIS , Pr 95,0,1 Lodge v 

pFir SJii Dunfermline: Stewarts Mel 


Qentnrf; Dolphin v ConsUhition; Gar- 
nww v Si Marys Old BeClare u 

u™w n: T S em “ e * 0,d ^“wrtYouna 

“imoWf y Dungannon SooqimI 

WBl1 ' Q, wnonw%^ 
Do,ry - Wjlone v 

aSteJJSSTSZ 5h0W,4 5L : “o w «'oy » 

OkfaHj Utter v Penguins ( 2301 - 
t** 0 Lv?T5 £ md 1 NO " ln0ham w Lough- 

Bhskettsafl 

- tf-ao * WowminMer v Swlnuii (gm 

■rn^L’ _ W; 

Nynor). 

mmgham * Sheteeteid-inTr 10 ^ Blr " 
Crystal Palace (4 qi v 



Jarrett ... a test of belief 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Airdrie ir Falkirk 

Ayr v Patrick . 


Dundee v Sf Mirren 

Hamilton v Raith 

Stirling v Gr Morton 

S e cond Division 

East Fife v Clyde 


. Postponed 


Forfar v Clydebank 

Livingston V Queen of South _ 
Stenhousemuir v Inverness CT 
Stranraer v Brechin 

Third Division 

Berwick v Arbroath 

Dumbarton v Alloa 


East Stirling v Queen's Park_ 

Montrose v Cowdenbeath " 

Ross County v Albion poetponen 

Rugby League 

SBJC OfT CHALLENGE CUP, Fdlh 
™™4i Castlalord v Bradlord Tnmnrun. 

Mul1 w e"«52IgS 

ILtlL a , * e 0 r «rto« 13.15 k Si 

* Warrington ( i.«|: W.dnes ; 

WTJONAL CONFERENCE LEAGUE, 
Prunier Division: 3addlewarth v Lelah 
ST £??!; ’if 8 ' Hul1 v Walney Central 
; ^. atrlt * 8 * Hill 

w °oteron v Heworte IZ. 30i. 

, EasUttoo r v Redhlll 13301 

IsSSf 

STTSSS-ST* v Lw " h R«ti: 

S-rerwoni- “ «? ™|| 

°»«ers v Lonoon Strife 12 in, 

V a Dodworth (2.30): Slddel v &%22£ 

Hookey 

tzs&ssr* 

"ATTONAL LEAOUK 

Gteldlord (6.3D? Mm 5f OI: p Muir * >ll,w * 
Teltord v 

Guildford v J Tomoirow. 

Slougn 1530) Larifcaahl^u _ Klfl S a ton v 
Peterborough « Fi| d (S ^ v t ' a ' dlH <L0); 

Hocfto y 

Scottish league- 
‘ana: MIM i, Wfl »on- 

lelte. steppa • W v 'n^- 

QydesdaiaT* GoM «un S : WOT1 , m tf 

shetm. Gor). A d *™°n IRuaseL 

Beggar Bush): " Z :SJ - 

Wn Cojd. l8 « 

v Leicester (230J- wimIxSL Lau9hho, ° 5 
tom ll23oi. '■ ^"“adon v Chelms- 

Tbmorraw 

National " ueatmxr, 

Btoehorts * BromS'Jjj/?'?* J***Woo: 
CMord Unlv )1 Q) : Glrfa C w > 

n 301: Hampaieaa v Rroil^. 0,tt>0ro 9 
Hu" • Bourne ” iW l= 

Ek Oakland* p.g. OswrteJi. w? 1 *" „ Gvfn v 
J2.0): Lewes v Oxford hju* M S. v ® urb4 lOh 
lBla * HarlmuK i 1 =»)■ Shaf- 

Warrington 1 2. Dr. SlOurfc^t 
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Chapman sure his 

p n 9land gamble 

,s ^ady to pay off 


Win9 ^ the roLj teto infeU 

/ypHS? “Tnsssasisffls 

SK^fy and his hand S ??? 1 of ^l-trlcks have 
snake barely there 3110 561,1 him to the top of the try- 

M appearance can fc,, table in England. 

cepnve and f ew ai-vear^w. Ch aP*»an started to play 
38 much f aith in them [St *?““ 35 a six-year-old in 
selves as the talented RirS L he JUnlor section of the 
mond wmg. lt *£»?. Surrey club Esher. He worked 
«:hoed by the coaches of {!?,* y U P lhe until his 
J^ d Ireland, both or S?™ 1 ™ as recognised by the 
whom called him ud S nr ? t° nner England three-quarter 
Five Nations squad P tramFnr ® Unon Halliday. who sug- 
It is also a faith SwS ®^i* d he try Harlequins. 

have in him when thev SS ‘ J? 6 ne ™ us when 1 first 
Saracens in the TfetteK. rFT f a,ePe I didn't 

te LF up quarter-finals today ' 55* a ^. yon f. and there were 
The Surrev-born ChanmVn qu,te a . few ^ Pa^es in the 
who has Irish SmSSSSS’ team hke Will Carling and Ja- 

P&^'for P TS f °I Eagland and 

‘We’yegota 

S[f s h?® 8 S me aeainsi w aies few thinqs up 

our sleeves P 

fill! AAV. ^ a?lfa for Saracens 


i was nervous when I first 
got there because 1 didn’t 
know anyone and there were 
quite 3 few big names in the 
team like Will Carling and Ja- 


— » >ju finer way to a 

?"? not enter his 
head. He is in no doubt that 
one is on its way. 

“I was born in England, 
have always lived in England 
and that is where my heart 
nes, ' he says. "The only time 
I have ever visited Ireland 
was last year on a pre-season 
tour with Richmond, it never 
occurred to me that the Irish 
route might help me get a full 
cap quicker. 


our sleeves 
for Saracens 
this time’ 


son Leonard. But once I 
started playing I Just got on 
with 1 l 

'’My debut was against the 
Auckland Blues which I was 
quite pleased about I went 
into the game full of awe but 
came out having scored a try 
and thinking that we gave 


•*r h.*™ “““ luuuu «6 uiai we gave 

^SPrtf 110 ® m them 3 800d game ■“* 0131 

ability to go all the way with they were beatable. 


- -- o- — ' "OJ niui 

England. I don’t think there is 
a chance during this tourna- 
ment. I think they will keep 
me in the A team for a while 


“I was studying sociology at 
Surrey University at the t*m<» 
and finding it hard to play 
rugby as wen. so I decided to 


. — - " : "tu, ov A UCU1UCU LKJ 

to gain expenence, but 1 will devote myself to my sport I 
be hoping to play a full part wasn't pro fessional at the 


next year." 

Chapman is prepared to 
gamble on his career. He 


time but I was pretty sure I 
could make it as one." 

At university Chapman ap- 


, suutciou,; wuqyinnii op- 

abandoned a university proached the forme- athlete 
degree course to devote him- Margot Wells for help with 
self to amateur rugby at Har- his speed and fitness. In 1995 
lequims, believing that he he joined the England Colts’ 


.would make it as a profes- 
sional. He was there for a sea- 
son. started five first-team 
games and scored a hat-trick 
against Orrell before Rich- 


tour of Canada. He missed 
being selected for England 
Under- 2 l largely because he 
was not a first-team regular at 
Quins, but since joining Rich- 


v. »UVU- UfUJAkJ, UUi OUiViz JUJ1U145 

mond wised up to the foot he mond last year he has started 
was not contracted and nearly every game and bJos- 


slgned him last summer. 


somed under the enoourage- 


Slight even for a wing at I meat and direction of the di- 


rector of rugby John Kings- 
ton, who has worked on his 
defensive weaknesses. 

Kingston says of him: "We 
tracked Dominic Joist year at 
Harlequins and felt he had 
the ability to go a long way. 
He can seem shy and self-ef- 
facing but underneath he Is 
very determined, absolutely 
focused and selfish in a way a 
try-scorer has to be." 

Chapman acknowledges that 
there is work to be done. "If I 
get a toll cap it will be on my 
attacking attributes backed 
with defensive stability. My 
strength, 1 guess, is the fact 
that I score tries. I’ve got a 
high cadence rate in my legs, 
which means I can move 
them quicker than most 
people, and as one of the 
smaller wingers I can weave 
around the big defenders and 
keep out of their clutches. 

“But I have been weaker in 
defence as I haven’t had the 
experience at this level of 
rugby. After each game I look 
at the videos and can see that 
I'm standing In the wrong 
place.’’ 

The young wing, who still I 
lives at home with his 
parents, found hiwuwif the 
centre of media attention as 
Ireland and England fought 
for his services, but he 
remained unfazed. "It doesn't 
bother me that much. It’s 
very pleasing when people 
are writing nice things in the 
press and talking about inter- 
national careers, but I still 
want to keep sight of what I’m 
doing with the club." 

I Chapman regards today's 
! match against Saracens as 
"probably the biggest game 
the dub has ever had. We 
haven’t really got a chance of 
winning the league now be- 
cause we were too inconsis- 
tent at the beginning of the 
season. But it would be great 
if we could get our hands on 
the Tetley's Cup and I would 
-like us to qualify for Europe if 
possible. Then win the league 
next season. Definitely. 

“At file moment I'm staying 
focused on what is right in 
front of me, which right now 
is Saturday's game. We might 
have lost to them in the 
league but onlyby a squeak, 

and we’ve got a few things up 
our sleeves this time. 

‘It's a big game for us but 
Tm not worried about it Ac- 
tually,” he adds in his quiet 
voice, 'Tm pretty confident" 
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Townsend and 
Rodber tackle 
Newcastle 

N ORTHAMPTON’S cap- 
tain Tim Rodber returns 
after Injury against New- 
castle and the Scotland in- 
ternational Gregor Town- 
send will also play despite 
suffering a dead leg and a 
neck strain against Prance. 
Newcastle expect to be at 
full strength. 

Saracens will be without 
the former Prance centre 
Philippe Sella, ruled out for 
the statutory three weeks 

after suffering concussion. 
Richmond omit the Argen- 
tinian imports Agnstin Pi- 
chot and Rolando Martin. 

Sale's England wing 
David Rees is set to return 
after being rested in mid- 
week. West Hartlepool have 
minor fitness concerns over 
the centre Stephen John 
and the props Steve 
Sparkes and Paul Beal. 

Tomorrow at Sun bury. 
Wasps have Lawrence Dal- 
laglio back from England 
dnty and London Irish will 
choose from a full -strength 
squad. 


The four matches 


Robert Armstrong assesses the weekend’s ties just two steps from Twickenham 


Northampton v 
Newcastle 

League positions: 

Northampton 6th, NewcastiaZncL 
Cup head-to-head: 

Northampton^ Newcastle 1. 
t^orthonptan cup recont P58, 
W33, L25 (beaten finalists 1991). 
Last season: q-f lost 22-9 Sale 
home. Newcastle cup record: 

PS7, W43, 124 (Wrifieis, as Gos- 
torth, 1976 and 1977). Last sea- 
son: q-f lost 1&-8 Leicester home. 
Odds to win fi nab 
Northampton 7-1. Newcastle 9-4. 
NOfTTHAMPTON beBevefhey 
have the muscle and firepcweT to 
reverse the narrow home defeat 
by Newcastle in the Premiership. 
Ian McGeechan, the Saints' direc- 
tor of rugby, has a rare talent for 
neutralising the obvious physical 
| assets of the opposition, as he 
showed with the Lions h South 
Africa. Newcastle’s unbeaten do- 
mestic run hangs In the balance. 
Battleground 
Garry Page!, Northampton's influ- 
ential South African prop, wtt 
relish the opportunity to subdue 
tfie fiery Irishman Nick Poppte- 
well, whose juggernaut strife haw 
been vital to Newcastle as part of , 
their effective driving style. Both I 
players will seek to stamp theJr - i 
authority in tight and loose. 1 


Richmond v 
Saracens 

League positions: 

Richmond 8th, Saracens 1st 
Cup head-to-head: 

Richmond 1, Saracens 2 
Richmond cup recant PS5. W31. 
124. Last season: 5th rd lost 34-60 
Sato away. Saracens cup meant 
P49, W26, L23. Last season: q-f 
tost 26-21 Harlequins away. 

Odds to win final: 

Richmond 13-2, Saracens 3-1. 
MOTWATCMteaprablamfQr 
Richmond, who blow hot and cold 
from week to week. John Kingston, 
the dkactor ot rugby, told hfe play- 
ers to go down the A3 and taka a 
longkx*atTWtekanharn. the , 
venue tor the flnel on May 10.tt 
remains to be seer whether that ! 
hTspiros Ben Clarke's men against | 
the smoothly drKed Santos, a good 
bet for a league and cup double. 
Battleground 

The crunch will probably Involve 
the No. 8s, Scott QutoneU and 
Saracens' Tony Dfprosa. Both in 
the 1 997 Uons party, these two 
are chalk and cheese; QubmeU's 
buUfsh charges wU make an in- 
triguing contrast with the stylish 
technique of Diprase, probably 
the best baH-handOar In his posi- 
tion in English rugby. Stamina 
may be the key. 


West Hartlepool v 
Sale 

League positions: 

west Hartlepool Premiership Two 

3rd. Sale 7th. 

Cup head-to-head: 

West Hartlepool 0. Sato 1. 

West Hartlepool cup record: P41, 
W24.L17. Last season: SthrdL 
51-10 Newcastle away. Sato cup 
record: P62. W38, L24 (beaten 
finalists 1997). Last season: final 
lost 9-3 Leicester at Twickenham. 
Odds to win final; 

West Hartlepool 40-1. Safe S-T. 
SALE travel wefl as demonstrated 
with league wins at Wasps and 
Richmond, so their trip across the 
Pennlnes should hold no fears. 
West will led encouraged by con- 
sistent form In Premiership Two 
but the ever widening gap be- 
tween ton-time and pat-time pro- 
fessionals is likely to count 
against them. Twickenham 
beckons tor Sate again. 
Battleground 
Sale's New Zealand fly-half 
Simon Mannix not only kicks his 
goals like a metronome but also 
shapes the pattern of play with a 
cool resolve. However, his coun- 
terpart Stephen VDe, who had 
a speB with Castres in Prance, has 
the advantage as an unfamJBar 
playmakar who also kicks goals. 


London Irish v 
Wasps 

Laaoue positions: 

London Irish 12th. Wasps 10th. 
Cup head-to-head: 

London Irish 0, Wasps 0. 

London Irish cup record: P43. 
W25, L23 ( beaten flhsffsts 1980). 
Last season: 5th rd lost 33-0 Bath 
away. Wasps cup record: P59, 

W3 7. L22 (beaten fihafcrts 1986, 
1967 and 1995). Last season: 6th 
rd tost 21-17 Saracens away. 
Odds to w/n final ; 

London Irish 25-1, Wasps 9-2 
LONDON IRISH may fed the 
| backlash from an improving 
Wasps side who were badly 
stung by their Premiership defeat 
at Sunbury last autumn. Dick 
Best, a caretaker coach of the Ex- 
iles, used to enjoy dumping 
Wasps out of foe cup to his lime 
with Harlequins, but he wHl find it 
harder to work the same magic 
with raw material that often 
seems . . . wed, a bit raw. 
Battleground 

Brendan Venter, London Irish's 
new South African centre, pos- 
sesses the vision and foe pace to 
put England's Nick Green stock 
under the cosh provided the Ex- 
Ses win a decant share of ball But 
foe Wasps centre’s breaks wffi 
take some stopping. 


Clubs clash 
with Brittle 
on numbers 

T HE power struggle be- 
tween En gland ';; leading 
clubs and tie Rugby Football 
Union entered a- new phase 
yesterday, writes Robert Arm- 
strong. CUff Brittle, chairman 
of the management board, 
said there could be no in- 
crease in the size of next sea- 
son’s Premiership divisions 
without the REITs approval 
but the dubs insisted they 
will proceed with their plan 
to have 14 instead of 12 in 
I each of the top two divisions. 

The English Rugby Partner- 
ship, representing fixe clubs, 
has. agreed to allow four dubs 
to be promoted Cram League 
One. But Brittle described 
ERP*s statement of intent as 
“Inaccurate and misleading". 

Andy Moore, the Swansea 
lock, has been suspended for 
one match by the Welsh 
Rugby Union for punching 
Ben Clarke in last Friday's 
England A v Wales A game. 
Jed-Forest’s Steve Smeaton 
was banned for 10 weeks after 
allegedly butting Hawick's 
Camtnie Murray. 
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Rugby League 

Challenge Cup, fifth round* 

Edwards the 
Bull back 
on the charge 


Stepping out . . . Chapman never considered playing for Ireland photograph: frank baron 


Andy Wilson says 
the 10-times finalist 
has not tiad enough 

of Wembley yet 

I T IS more than two years 
since Shaun Edwards last 
played at Wembley, not 
long by anyone else's stan- 
dards but a lifetime for the 
record-breaker of the modern 
game. He was the only man to 
play in every one of Wigan's 

43 Challenge Cup ties without 
defeat between 1988 and 1995. 

At last year's ce n t enary cup 
final he was driven round the 
Wembley dog-track In an 
open-top sports car as part of 
a parade of champions put on 
by the Rugby Football 
League. "It was an honour to 
be there as the player repre- 
senting the 1990s,” says Ed- 
wards, who has made a re- 
cord 10 final appearances and 
collected nine winners' med- 
als. “But I was jealous of the 
Bradford and St Helens guys 
who were actually playing 
that day. intensely jealous.". 

Edwards had left Wigan by 
then, moving south to live 
with his girlfriend Heather 
Small and their baby and 
earning his money with the 
London Broncos. Now, the 
relationship having ended 
last autumn, he is living in 
Wigan again but playing for 
Bradford Bulls, who face 
Castlefbrd today in the tie of 
the fifth round. 

The Bulls, despite being the 
Super League champions, are | 
only 11-2 fourth favourites. 
This is partly because Castle- 1 
ford were impressive con- 1 
querors of Leeds in the last 
round and have home advan- 
tage today and partly because 
of the resurgence of Wigan, 
an irony not lost on Edwards. 
“They look red hot,” he 
agrees. “On paper they are 
certainly the strongest team 
in the Super League, along 
with London and St Helens. I 
said when 1 arrived at Brad- 
ford that in order to achieve 
anything like the success they 
did last year we were going to 
have to improve." . 

Matthew Elliott, Bradford's 
Australian coach who made 
such an impression In his 
first season In charge, did not 
need telling. That was why he 
signed Edwards, to play 
scrum-half to Robbie Paul's 
stand-off, a partnership with 
the potential to make a mock- 
ery of those pre-season odds. 

Until last year some 
doubted Edwards’s right to be 
counted among tbe tree, 
greats. He had played only for 
Wigan, they could argue, 
where he was made to look 
good by outstanding players 
such as EDery Hanley and 


Andy Gregory. Tbe doubters 
would have included a few of 
his new team-mates, almost 
all Australians, at the 
Broncos. Edwards had to 

prove himself all over a gain 

“I was very worried when 1 
first went down," he admits. 
"1 hadn't played for six 
months, and for the first two 
or three weeks 1 was totally 
lost on the field. I had to fight 
for my place with Josh White. 
And I broke my rib in my 
second game." All this was on 
top of living outside Wigan 
and away Cram his family for 
the first time in bis life. 

Six months later the 
Broncos were devastated to 
lose him. Edwards was a key 
figure as they came second in 
the Super League and beat 
Canberra Raiders in the 
World Club Championship. 

*1 had a great year with the 
Broncos, “ Edwards reflects. 
"We were just a bunch oflads 
trying our hardest on the field 
and I made some great 
friends.” He admits to mixed 
feelings about the return 
north. “There was a bit of a 
buzz living in London [for “a 
bit of a buzz", read a beetle 
social life with Martin Offiah] 
but it’s nice to be back home 
near my friends and family. 
My mum and dad have been 
quite poorly so it’s been good 
to be nearer to them, and my 
little boy was going to be 
away a lot anyway with M- 
People doing a world tour." 

But Edwards would rather 
keep Ills private life private 
and talk about rugby: 'Tm 
just grate fbl Fm still playing, 
rm 31 and I think that's when 
you are reaching your peak 
as a footballer so long as you 
look after yourself. I want-to 
play for a few more years. I 
dread the day I have to finish 
playing. 

“I have been very impressed 
with tbe coaching set-up at 
Bradford: they are very thor- 
ough and I feel I can improve 
my game here. Hopefully this 
season will be my best ever. 
But we haven't started prop- 
erty yet The Castiriord game 
is our first big test" 


; m 



Edwards . . . peak in sight 


Weather threatening to put 
Dewsbury tie out to grass 


D ewsbury have sold. 500 
tickets for the grassy 
hanire at each end of their 
New Crown Flatt ground for 
tomorrow's Challenge Cup 
fifth-round tie against Wigan, 
but if the weather worsens 
the areas may be deemed un- 
safe, writes Andy Wilson. 

With tbe match thus in dan- . 
ger, Wigan's ehaiyrnaii Mike 
Nolan said: “It's batik to the ' 
dark ages. This is what Super 
League is up against" 
Dewsbury have sold all 3200 
tickets but if the tie goes ahead 
the First Division dub will be 
without lhe Australian hooker 

David ODcamefl. who awaits a 
work permit Wigan’s Henry 
Paul has a calf injury and will 


be replaced by Tony Smith. 

For today's tie against 
Bradford, Castleford's Rich- 
ard Russell returns from in- 
jury at booker in place of 
Danny Orr. Bradford's Sonny 
Nickle has recovered from a 
shin problem. 

St Helens' Paul Sculthorpe 
faces his former Warrington 
team -mates at Knows! ey Road 
tomorrow and London 
Broncos call up tbe teenager 
Dominic Peters for tbe visit of 
Halifax to The Stoop. 

EDenborougb and Egremmt 
the Cumbrian dubs who have 
given tbe amateur game a 
double presence in the last 16 
for the first time since 1906, 
travel to Hull and Sheffield. 


Basketball 


Snooker 


Hockey 
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England rebel against Pot Noodles regime Griffiths brokers peace deal Dancer hoping England can find right steps 


BobfertPrycc 

T HE England team rebelled 
yesterday agata^^Pj; 
fes/ional and disg raceful 

treatment from the^.Engusn 
Basketball Association. 

^ „eek-s trip toMtaA 

in which England beat Be- 
jarus 60-55, brought simmeij 
tag discontent to a head. ^ 
have never known a ttW ' jjjj® 
t5s!" said the coach 

flemeth on the eve of today’s 

European ch T am 5, 10 a t 8 
same against Israel at the 

Sspuct for cOlof e**uta* 


Steve Catton and the EBB A.” 

Nemeth and his players are 
upset by the lack of commit- 
ment, ' resources and 
“respect" the EBBA gives the 
national team. They complain 
that no practice can be sched- 
uled, that they are owed ex- 
penses. that trips abroad, are 
poorly organised and that 
matters of diet and health are 
compromised. One of their 
f«im pinints about the Minsk 
trip is that they were fed en- 
tirely on Pot Noodles and 
chocolate biscuits. 

“This has gone on long 
enough," said the England 
centre John AmaechL "1 am 


fvnKing it increasingly diffi- 
cult to stay with a programme 
that treats its players and 
coach in this manner." 

Catton, who tried to pass off 
Nemeth's previous complaints 

as a plea to the Sports Council 

for moire grant aid, chose to 
counter-attack yesterday. “No- 
body wants to be associated 
with a team who behave like 
this," he fl uid , before announc- 
ing that Salisbury's was to be- 
rime shirt sponsor of the Eng- 
land team. “What’s the Sports 
Council going to thmie? This is 
a joke. I foel like going out and 
hitting my hogri against a 
brick walL” 


the WORLD’S N0.1 
ADVENTURE LIFESTYLE 

magazine... hits the 


CtfwEverton 

"T'HK former world cham- 
I pion Terry Griffiths yes- 
terday negotiated a trace in 
the str ife within the World 
Professional Billiards and 
Snooker Association since 
the summary dismissal of 
its chief executive, Jim 
McKenzie, on December l. 

Griffiths enlisted the sup- 
port of Steve Davis and 
Dennis Taylor for a meet- 
ing at Derby with the gov- 
erning body's chairman 
Rex Williams and his chief 
critic Ian Doyle, the 






game’s leading manager. 

The respected Griffiths 
had gathered sufficient 
proxies for next Wednes- 
day’s scheduled egm to hold 
a balance of power. 

Under the new deal there 
will be no egm vote to 
< remove Williams and the 
other directors responsible 
for McKenzie’s dismissal. 

In turn the WPBSA will 
now drop the disciplinary 
action brought against 
Stephen Hendry, the world 
No. 1 having agreed to 
retract his remark that 
‘‘the game is poisoned Grom 
top to bottom”. j 


Pat Rowley 

E NGLAND’S Australian 
coach Barry Dancer sends 
his new charges out against 
world-class opposition for the 
first time at the Sultan Azlan 
Shah tournament in Ipoh, Ma- 
laysia, today and it will be a 
Special match for him. Eng- 
land's opponents are 
Australia 

Dancer Is well qualified to 
brief his players about the op- 
position, but he has had little 
time to get to know the capa- 
bilities of Ills own side, who 
have to cope with alien condi- 


No Limits World is a new lifestyle magazine for 
modern action men determined to pack even more 
adventure and activity into their lives. Jr is dedicated 
to delivering inspirational accounts of individuals 
who push themselves beyond mental and physical 
limits and to exploring global travel and ideas. Every 
article is supported by superb action photography. 
And every issue is crammed with offers, ide as, events, 
dates and info guaranteed to get you out there. 


tions and lost 10-0 to Austra- 
lia only six months ago. It Is 
IS years since England beat 
the Australians. 

The tournament is a World 
Cup rehearsal as all six sides 
taking part qualified for the 
May event In Utrecht Austra- 
lia and Germany Trill be 
favourites to reach the final 
and England can expect a pre- 
view of the bronze-medal 
match when they play South 
Korea tomorrow- The 
Koreans have replaced India, 
who start an eight-Test series 
against Pakistan today. 

Slnngh. the En glish indoor 
and outdoor women's champi- 


ons, were unable to upset the 
odds yesterday when they 
met the hosts Russelshelm, 
the six-tune champions, in 
their first match at the Euro- 
pean Indoor Club Champion- 
ship. The Germans converted 
five of their eight comers, 
Britta Becker scoring three of 
them, and Slough were beaten 
9-L 

Slough, however, took a big 
step towards tomorrow's 
semi-finals by defeating the 
Dutch club Groningen 8-1 in 
their second match. Jane 
Smith (3). Karen Brown ( 2 ), 
Sam Wright Sarah Kefleher 
and Sue MacDonald scored. 


IMo Limits 


world 


ON SALE NOW! £2.75 

www.nolimltsworld.Goni 
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Free entry to MRtST at 
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Cricket 


Opening the 
usual can 
of worms 


BC Pi res looks 
at a pair who make 
the fans nostalgic 
for Phi! Simmons 


I T IS an old Joke in this 
part of the world but it 
was told with fresh feel- 
ing during: the first day of 
the fourth Test at Bourda yes- 
terday. When Sherwin Camp- 
bell and Stuart Williams were 
both out long before lunch for 
10 and 13 respectively, a dis- 
gruntled Guyanese man in 
the Rohan Kanhai Stand 
drawled that it was a good 
thing Pepsi sold Its drinks in 
ran <; nowadays because West 
Indies have no openers. 

Stuart W illiams and Camp- 
bell yesterday pulled off the 

difficult and unlikely tank of 
makin g West Indian support- 
ers nostalgic for Phil Simmons 
Crest average 2226). At least 
S immo ns used to attack the 
bowling fiercely before he was 
out for his 10 or 12. 

If you’re not going to make 
r uns as an opener, the man 
contended you should at least 
do the No. 3 batsman the 
favour of taking the shine off 
the ball, and one good, hard 
iggh from Simmons damaged 
the ball more than an hour of 
poking from the c ur re nt imita- 
tion openers. If Simmons maiip 
12, 16, 20 or 24, the man said, 
you could bet that he didn't 
have to run any of those runs. 

The only problem with West 
Indies cricket, agreed a Rasta- 
man chewing on a yam ban, 
was that West Indians had for- 
gotten bow to bat like West In- 
dians. An this talk about sim- 
ply occupying the crease and 
the runs will come is okay for 
white people but West Indians 
are not supposed to watt for 
runs, they are meant to make 
them. Simmons, now. he used 
to play like a West In dian — 
specifically Vhr Richards. 

When Viv strolled out to the 
middle swinging his bat and 


chewing his gum with only his 
cloth cap and his belligerent 
altitude to protect him from 
bouncers, the entire opposing 
team would be intimidated, not 
just the bowlers. If he had to 
tell the truth, the Rastaman 
himself used to get frightened 
in the stands. It didn't matter if 
the score was four for four 
chncmp 400 , just let Viv OUt 
and West Indies would win. 

The writer Ian McDonald — 
author of The Humming Bird 
Tree — once suggested in a 
poem that Richards batted as if | 
he would eradicate slavery by 
himself. That is what West In- 
dian cricket needed now, said 
the Rasta, shaking his yam 
hail for emphasis. 

West Indians had the talpnt, 
all they needed was the atti- 
tude. Simmons had the atti- 
tude. Simmons was like Rich- 
ards — except of course for 
that utile matter rtf' Richards's 
average [50.83] being more 
than douhle that of Simmons. 

No, shouted another man 
What West Indies cricket 
heeded was precisely the 
English approach. West Indi- 
ans love artistry and grace but 
what mattered was runs, and 
you don't get runs without 
s tanding still at the crease. 

Carl Hooper ;was an excel- 
lent example of the West In- 
dian approach. He was always 
beautiful to look at, even If be 
was out for two, and breathtak- 
ing at his best But his average 
was stm only 3426 after 70 
Tests. In his last four inning s 
he made a total of 101 but 91 of , 
them had come in the last one. 
Hooper and Simmons should 
be cm the same team, said the 
man, but not a Test one. 

What West Indies cricket 
needed, suggested a Bajan 
man, was something that com- 
bined hard work with exuber- 
ance and beauty. A work of 
art Maybe Brian Lara. Hard at 
work in the middle. Brian Lara 
and Shivnarine Chanderpaul 
put on a third-wicket 159-run 
partnership before tea. The 
Rastaman bought yam hails for 
everyone 



No joy . . . more frustration for Robert Croft during his long afternoon in the sun 


South Africa v Pakistan: second Test, second day 


Shoaib missiles rain on South Africa 


Paul Wi 


in Durban 


jALANCED judgment 
imay well be a casualty 
p or the humid heat, but 
it certainly seemed like a 
wonderful day’s Test cricket 
here yesterday. 

Pakistan had- the better of 
it They bowled South Africa 
out for 231 to gain a small but 
psychologically important 
first-innings lead of 28 which 
they increased by ll runs 
without loss before the dose. 

It must be hard being a sup- 
porter of brilliant, brittle 
Pakistan. These are the most 
talented players in the world 
but for every explosion there 
are at least two implosions 
and a scandal or two for good 
measure. It is champagne and 
ulcers all the way. Perhaps 
only long-ln-the-tooth Fulham 
fans know how they suffer. 

Yesterday, however, they 


showed discipline as well as 
ability. If South Africa were 
almost reprieved in the fi nal 
foot-slog session, when Shaun 
Pollock and Allan Donald 
added 53 for the last wicket it 
was tiredness more than tem- 
perament which betrayed 
them. 

Azhar Mahmood was their 
first-day star and yesterday’s 
was another hero of their A 
tour of England last summer. 
Shoaib Akhtar, who had fig- 
ures of five for 43 in only his 
third Test. 

Shoaib just might be the 
fastest- bowler in Test cricket 
There is certainly nobody in 
South Africa, Zimbabwe or 
England. India, Sri Lanka and 
New Zealand to match him 
for pace. He Is clearly the 
quickest bowler in this series, 
a yard foster than Waqar 
Younis and half a yard up on 
Donald. In Johannesburg he 
was clocked at 90 mph against 


Donald's 88, and yesterday he 
was foster than when he 
bowled at the Wanderers. 

He is certainly the worid's 
fastest bowler with a wonky 
left knee. Alter this tour hie 
will undergo keyhole surgery 
and then, he hopes, he win fi- 
nalise a deal to play league 
cricket Fey Milton Keynes next 
summer — although the Paki- 
stan hoard will surely step to 
to stop him. Last night he 
shrugged that he had often 
bonded as quickly as this, but a 
number of players disagreed. 

South Africa resumed yes- 
terday on 23 for one. Adam 
Bacher soon played an ugly 
shot and gave the wicket- 
keeper an inside edge but at 
lunch they had reached a pon- 
derous 65 for two. Only 10 
runs were scored in the 
second hour, in which 15 
overs were bowled. 

It was good attritional stuff 
and the tempo did not 


improve after lunch as 
Jacques Kail is and Hylton 
Ackerman, making his Test 
debut nibbled away at Paki- 
stan's pace bowlers and the 
accurate wrist-spin of Mush- 
taq Ahmed. 

Then Shoaib struck two 
blows in as many balls, bowl- 
ing Kallis and trapping 
Andrew Hudson lbw first ball, 
and when the captain Hansie 
Cronje was out lbw to a Mush- 
taq full-toss South Africa 
were 120 for five. 

Ackerman, who had spent 
almost four hours over bis 57. 
finally prodded Mushtaq to 
silly point Shoaib then tore 
into a tail that has so often 
saved the day for South 
Africa. He plucked out Mark 
Boucher's middle stump with 
an Ins winging yorker and 
then knocked back the off 
stumps of Lance Klusener 
and Fanie de Villiers. All 
were beaten by sheer pace. 


PAKISTAN] First Innings 258 (Azhar Mah- 
mood 132: Donald 5-7BI 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Aral (overnight 23-1) 

A M BaeJrar c Moln Khan 

bFazt-e-AMur 17 

jHKanbb Shaath Ahhar 43 

H D AcHorman c Mohammad Wnalm 

D Mushtaq Ahmed — . 

A C Hudson KlW b ShOMD AMllar .. .. 

*W J Cronjo ibw b Mushtaq Ahmed .... 

SM Pollock not out 

tM Q Boucher b Shoaib Akhiar 

L Klusener b Shoaib Akhtar 


E 5 da vuiiens b Shoaib Akhiar 

A A Donald lbw b Mushtaq Ahmad ... 
Extras (nbfl. D4. m2. w3l 


Total (90 overs) 231 

Ml of wickets canb 32. 116. 115. 120. 
>39.154 166 ITS. 

Bowfcb Waqar Younis 19-3-83-0; 
Farl-o-Akbar B-2-16-& Shoaib Akhtar 
12-1-43-5: Mushtaq Armed 32-9-71-3; 
Azhar Motimood 17-9-23-0; Aamfr So nail 

2-o-s-a. 

PAKISTAN 
Soeand tashgi 

Saeea Anwar not out 8 

'AamJr Sohad not OUt 2 

Eqros twit ... 1 

Total (lor 0.2 ovarel 11 

Po Wngi De Villiers 1 -0-9-0. Donald 
1-0-3-0 

D L Orchard and M J Kltcnen. 


Zimbabwe reel 
under Horne 
onslaught . 

S PARKLING centuries 
from Matthew Horne 
and Nathan Astle during a 
fine fourth-wicket partner- 
ship put New Zealand in 
total command on the 
second day of the second 
Test in Anckland 
yesterday. 

New Zealand, who won 
the first Test by 10 wickets, 
added 372 runs during the 
day to finish on 441 for 
nine, a lead of 271 over Zim- 
babwe’s first-Jtonings 170. 

Horne's 157 was the high- 
est score by a New Zea- 
lander against Zimbabwe 
and the 243 be and Astle 
(114) added in partnership 
was also a record against 
that country. Horne, in bis 
second century In three 
Tests, hit four sixes, includ- 
ing two off successive balls 
from the leg- spinner Adam 
Huckle, and 19 fours. As- 
tle's fourth Test century 
contained 16 fours. 



Th~ ^-dian Saturday February 28 1998 

World-class 
Balderdash? 
Count on me 

Take a word like Cork, for 
instance. The dictionary will 
tell you that it's something D I 

Gower Esq sticks in his botfle 

of vinoposho to stop his room- 
mate having a slash in it in the 
middle of the night. But Pod 
walked away with the points 
for 7-nming up with: U A pnma 
donna who thinks that just be- 
cause he takes one Test hat- 
trick and wears a lot of foce- 
paint he can go running tothe 
mpdia every time he doesn’t 
get the nod.” 

Memo to young Master 
Dominic: if you’re not happy 
with your situation, I suggest 
that instead of moaning and 
groaning you knuckle down 
and find another county to 
play for. Parting company 
with Derbyshire is never a bad 
career move; indeed I've done 
it myself three times, if mem- 
ory serves. Better to foDow the 
example of Devon Malcolm, 
now happily ensconced at 
Northants — although Dev 
being Dev he’d originally 
aime d for Somerset 
Anyway, as I say, Pod was 
on a bit of a roll and looking 

good Balderdas hwise . So you 
can imagine my degree of gut- 
tedness when the team's set 
went missing this week. 

Stuck in Guyana without a 
board game; no wonder those 
Jim Jones guys committed 
mass suicide. Needless to say, 
a huge search was instigated 
involving all the usual sus- 
pects, starting with the bag- 
gage handlers at the airport 
who've so for been respon- 
sible for everything else that's 
gone seriously astray (or 
"Headley-ed" as they say in 
Balderdash). 


PHOTOGRAPH: WSMN DOHEHTY 


IGHT weeks into the 
tour and It’s still too 
close to call- After the 
heart-stopping, nerve- 
jangling. two-Test cauldron of 
Trinidad nobody can be said to 
have the advantage. What a 
game! If yon’ve never played 
Balderdash it’s probably very 
difficult to understand how 
physically and mentally 
draining it can be. 

At least if you're out on the 
field playing cricket it takes 
your mind off it for a few 
hours every day. But for the 
rest of the squad and those of 

us in the back-up team the 
pressure can be unbearable. 
Especially now we're in Guy- 
ana, which is not an Island but 
in South America, apparently. 

We'd all been looking for- 
ward to this leg of the tour 
because Guyana is famous for 
its rain and for riots that can 
usually guarantee 10 days 
solid in the hotel. 

There's the odd bit of scen- 
ery to be checked out. but 
quite frankly once you've seen 
one 2,000-foot waterfall in a 
total eclipse you've seen them 
alL Most of the lads just 
wanted to get back to Crafty’s 
room at the Pegasus and get on 
with the game. 

As every cricket-history 
buff. knows, an England over- 
seas party’s board game of 
choice has traditionally been 
Monopoly. That was until a 
couple of tours back, when 
Mike Gatting ate the top hat 
the Scottie dog and the boot 

Fair play to Gatt it had been 
a curtailed lunch interval, and 
mostly fruit at that The poor 
guy was starving. For a while 
we muddled along with the 
contents of Steve Buckner’s 
pockets, hut had to give than 
back when the match referee 
decided that 265 balls was 
enough for one over. 

Balderdash, which has been 
introduced as part of Lord 
MacLaurin’s sweeping 
change, is a game for four or 
more cricketers and is a bit 
like Call My Bluff except with- 
out women, obviously. (But 
for how much longer that will 
be, your guess is as good as 
mine, my friend.) 

Basically one team defines 
what a word means but not 
always correctly and the other 
team has to guess which is the 
right one (definition, that is). 
Can get a bit complicated, so It 
helps to have one of the uni- 
versity eggheads like Bunga- 
low Bollocks or Burger Arse 
on your side. 


A THERS’ girlfriend's 
dad even made space 
in the local rag to 
report the loss. A hunt 
among the wreckage outside 
Tuffers' hotel-room window 
produced nothing more than a 
mini -bar, a trouser press and 
two TV sets, although you had 
to admire the characteristic 
way he'd landed everything 
on exactly the same spot 
Finally we had no alterna- 
tive but to call to Steve Bull, 
the team psychotherapist 
who painstakingly built up a 
character profile of the most 
likely culprit 
Not much gets past Steve in 
the way of character flaws (or 
Caddicks" as they say in Bal- 
derdash) and no sooner has 
Steve started his one-on-one 
investigations than Adam 
Hollioake holds up his hand 
and confesses he's had the set 
to. his room all along. 

It seems Oakey had been 

dreading the arrival of his 
younger brother Ben. who’s • 
proved in no uncertain terms 
on the A tour that if you’re 
good enough at Balderdash 
then you're old enough. 

Game on again. 


New league lacks an Axa 


T HE England and Wales 
Cricket Board (ECB; is 
seeking to obtain major 
sponsorship for its new 
National League, scheduled to 
start to 1999. 

The current Sunday league 
sponsor Axa has decided not 
to sign up for the new league, 
leaving a large gap in funding 
for cricket's one-day league. 

“We're looking to introduce 
a totally fresh presentation 


for the 50-over county game,” 
said the ECB marketing direc- 
tor Terry Blake. 

"The new one-day National 
League with its two divisions, 
promotion and relegation and 
opportunities for televised 
floodlit games make it a 
hugely exciting prospect for a 
new commercial partner. 

“Once television negotia- 
tions get under way. we win 
develop a detailed strategy." 


Golf 


Hot stuff in the desert 


David Davies in Dubai 


S EVERIANO Ballesteros 
was adamant. "This 
tournament.” he said of 
the Dubai Desert Classic, "Is 
as good as anything any- 
where in the world.” He went 
oh: “We have a great field, a 
great course, great weather 
and great facilities." He 
might have added to that a 
great leaderboard too. for 
after two rounds over the 
Emirates course it wears a 
world-class look. 

Robert Karlsson, the toll 
and talented Swede, leads on 
131, 13 under par. three shots 
ahead of Ernie Els and Ignacio 
Garrido. with Greg Norman a 
further stroke behind on 135. 
There are three Ryder Cup 
players among those on eight 
under Per-Ulrik Johansson, 
the still-sick Jose Maria Olaza- 
bal and the resurrected Balles- 
teros himself, whose two 
rounds of 68 represent his best 
sustained golf in two seasons. 
Last year Karlsson finished 


Cricket - 

West Indies Tour 


For regular score 
updates call 

0930 161 322 

Calls cost sop per mm ai ml twee. 
«non;miSwnuKuni»i tk& 
name 0171 7134473 

ZfoGuardlan 
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10th in the Volvo rankings 
with winnings of E3&L500, a 
placing that had not looked 
likely in the early part of the 
season. For much of 1965, the 
whole of 1996 and part of last 
year be was for too ready to 
castigate himself for the odd 
bad shot, to the extent that he 
became worse rather than bet- 
ter. “I was 100 per cent com- 
mitted to golf,” he said yester- 
day, “but occasionally I would 
get over-committed and get 
pissed off with everything.” 

He went to a sports psychol- 
ogist, who in essence told him 
to lighten up, and within 
weeks he had won a tourna- 
ment, the BMW International 
Open. It was too late to get 
into the Ryder Cup but he is 
beginning to look a certainty 
to become the fourth Swede, 
after Johansson, Jesper Par- 
nevlk and Joakim Haeggman. 
to qualify for the team. 

He will play with Els today, 
a prospect that foxes him not 
at alL 'It is situations like 
this that will bring me to the 
next level, ” he said. "If I play 
like I’ve been doing, it will be 
hard to beat me." 

Of course Els, who was 
round in 63 yesterday — two 
shy of his own course record 
— is entitled to think that if 
he plays as he did yesterday 
he will be hard to beat as well. 

He had 23 putts in his 63, 
just as he had had 21 to his 61, 
but there is such an ease and 
grace about his swing that the 
whole thing looks effortless. 

He played in the morning, 
when conditions were of the 
kind that pros pray for warm 
sun. a light, cooling breeze 
and holding greens with fost. 


true surfoces. Three birdies 
in the first four holes gave 
him the start he needed and 
thereafter the crowd got their 
money's worth. 

There were to be six more 
birdies for Els. seven in total 
for Johansson and five for Pa- 
draig Harrington, the third 
member of the group. For the 
two rounds, they were a total 
of 21 under. 

Norman, who played at the 
same time, had only five 
birdies and said he felt that “a 
really good round got away”. 
But as the man who, at No. 2 
in the world rankings, sepa- 
rates Tiger Woods fNo. 1) and 
Eis (No. 3), he was asked to 
assess their futures. "All 
round." he said, *Td give 
Ernie the nudge. He's got a 
few more years of experience, 
while Tiger's got a lot more, I 
guess, atmosphere around 
him. a lot more expectation. 

"Ernie's got great control of 

the flight of his ball while 
Tiger sometimes lets the ball 
get a little too high, especially 
in the wind." 

Norman also thought that 
Woods might struggle physi- 
cally. "He has a suspect back, 
even now at 22. He's very lean 
and got a lot of speed in his 
swing, whereas Els has the 
type of swing that'll go on for 
ever and ever. Ernie’s got 
strength and he’s got incredi- 
ble rhythm.” 

As for Els himself he is look- 
ing forward to the next 10 
years. Tiger’s the real thing ," 
he said. "He’s not going to go 
away, he's only going to get 
better. It should. ” he added 
with massive understatement 
"be quite interesting." 


Results 


Football 

AFRICAN HAnOKS' CUP! TIMplKS 

pMy o f fi Burkina FdGO 4. Democratic 
Republic at Con bp 4 last Congo won 4-1 
on pans) 

Rugby Union 

SUPER 1* (Dunedin) Otago Hipniandore 
INZi 7b. Queensland Reas (Ausi 19 

Golf - 

DUBAI DESERT CLASSI C! Second. 

nmd qi ralM o r i (QB/Its unless surad). 
131 R Kunsson iSwel 66. 65 134 E Em 
(SA1 71. 63. I Garrido (Sp| 67. 67 1 3S G 
Norman (Ausi 67. 68 1 341 M Moulond 69 
67. J M Ofazabal (Sp) 63. 67. P-U Johans- 
son iSwe) 69. 67. S Ballesteros [Spj 66. 68: 
D Clarke 68. 66 13T S Allan (Aw) 67. 70: 
A OMeom 71. 66. I Woasnom 68. 89; P 
HeObiam (Swaj 69. 66; R Weasels ISA) 68. 
69. 13B T Sriral fThall 68. 79. J Coceros 
(Argi ri. 67: A Hunter 69. 69: L Westwood 

69. 69; A Caorera lArg) 70. 68. G Evans 72. 
66. 139 M A Martin- [Sp) 68. 71. A Fors- 
brand (Swoi 69. 70; A Wall 71. 68: R Muntz 
INcmi 69. TO: E Romero IA/gl 73. 67. P 
PtKxi 68. 71: C Montgo m erie 70. 69: P 
Baker 68. 70 140 O Topong 89 71; P 
Ouirtci iSwitrl 71. Rk P M cG.nl ey 72 68. P 
Sjoland iSwsl 70. 70; M Hoi I berg fSwcl 71. 
e» F Jacobson (Swoj 71. 69. P Affleck 72. 
63: M Re ale (01 69. 71. 141 P Harrington 
72. 69: 1 Gartjun 71. 70. C wnKeiaw rSA) 70. 

71. J Sandelm (Swal 73. 68. T Gogelg (Gnrl 
73. 6fr. S Tinning (Den) 74. 67. u James 71. 
TO: B May (US) 73. 88. 142 G Orr 71. 71; A 
Cohan 67. 75: a Sherboma 73. 69: J Lomas 

72. 70: P Enins 71. 71. M Jonzon (Swoi 71. 
71 S Struver (Ger 1 70, 72, P Sroad hurst 72. 
TV. R Bums 71. 71: S BOBomtoy 70, 72; □ 
Carter 72. 70: V Phillips 69 73: P Haugsrua 
I Hon 70. 72; A CfljkH (Ger I 7S. 67. □ Smyth 
71 71. R Boxall 71. 71: G Brand Jnr 70. 72. 
M Davis 70. 7a S Richardson 73. 63- 143 

0 Karlsson (Swo) 72, 7i : P Mitchell 73. 70; 
W RI!oy ( Aus) 72, 71: R Goosui ISA) 75, 68; 
J Payne 73 70; Chang Tu-peng (Thai) 70. 

73. P Fulka (Swo) 70. 73; fl Coles 73. 70: D 
Robertson 70. 73: P Morksawig (Thai) 73. 

70. 5 Torrance n. 77. J Robson 72. 71: C 
Hainlins (USl 73. TV N Jaatirrudes (Frj 71. 
72; R Cuaim (Phil) 73. 70. J Townsend (USl 
73. 70: M Turuueim 71. 71; Zhang U art-wet 
(China) 71. 72: D GrHonJ 72. 71. R Mcfar- 
lana 71. 72. 

NISSAN OPSN (Valencia. Cal.1>: FWt- 
rooMl laad te i IUS unless staled: play 
suspended due to os nunos wim tour play- 
on sail to complete round). 66 B Muylair. 
BBS Ames (Trin). 67 u Stamfiy; P Mtekel- 
son: S Hoeh: S Maruyama (Japan); K F u ka- 
bon (Japan) 88 M Wlebe; S verpjank; T 
woods. P H Morgan. L Roberts; T Kite: j 
Kaiy OS S Kendall: A Magrw; c DiMarco; 

J Gallagher; B Btarra; L Rlnkor; B Worth >ra: 
B Estes: B Quigley. T Amour; J Coley. 
Aim 73 N Faldo (GB) 78 S Lyle (GBj 

Tennis 

ATP TOURNAMENT (Plllladelphlac 
Se co nd rouatt: J Tia w an o (U3) M J Stall 
IUS) 6-1 6-7. 6-3: O Stafford ISA) bt P 
Hwnrtiuia (Nctol 6-3. 6-4. T EiMpdot (Swoi 

01 M Grata (Got) 4-4. 7-6. 6-2. R 


bag (USl H T Martin (USl 6-4. 7-5. S 
Lima icon) bt J Courier (USl 7-6. 7-6. 
ATP OU AROIAN DIRECT CUP f Bailor 
MS Part.). Quart a r-ttaHc J 


(Nelfil t» M-K Goetlnor (Ger) 6-3. 6-4. Y 
KateMkov (Ruai bt T Hownan (GBj 4-6. 
6-4. 6-E C PMkw (Ft) Ot K Hue era (Sio) 
6-3. 4-6. 6-2. 

K3A WOUBlrs CLASSIC (Oklahoma) 
S«eemd roandt V WRBwns (USl m M De 
Sward) (SAJ 6-1. 6-3: SWBhan [US] bt A 
Ell wood I Ausi 6-1. 6-3. L Ohtont UmIjU 
(Frl « A Frazier (USJ 2-6. 6-3. 6-3 
WTA AUSTRIAN TOUR (UnzV QnrMr- 

Bnafsi D Van Hoost IBoJJ btSAppehnans 
lBel| 6-3 7-5: 1 Ma)a6 ICro) N L Raymond 
(US) 7-6. 4-6. 6-3. J Novotna [Crl bt A 
Koumlkova iRusI 6-1. 6-3. S Farina (In M 
N Tauzlal (Frl 6-4. 7-6. 

LTA TOURNAamr (Bus hey. Hartal- 
O o w rt e r d l n— i D Zarto (Yugl D1 S Kloe- 
W) (Ger) 6-7. 6-2. 6-4: R Tatwhon lULr) 
bt J Pull.n (GB) 6-2. G-4: A Ortow (Sp) bt 
LLolimor I6H)W. 6-3. 6-1: J Ward (GB) 
D S Nacuk (Yufl) 6-2. 5-7. 6-2. 

Athletics 

EUnOPiEAN INDOOR CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(VsJaneiar Pint day: Woman P ontoth 
too final: 1. U Wtodarczv* [Poij 4.e06p(a: 
2. 1 Belova (Ruol 4,631; 3. K Spectil (Ger) 
4.523 

Basketball 

MBAj Washington 1)0. Gotdon Stele 87, 
Miami 8i. Dallas 72: New Jersey 102. Sue 
r amen to 99: New York 102. Milwaukoe 90: 
Houston 116. Minnesota 38. San Antonio 
97. Toronto 6G. Utah 108. Ptwenii 97 

Bowls 

INGUSH WOMENS INDOOR CSHIPS 
(Gt Yarmoum) Sto g let Samt-flnalBi E 
Shorter (Norwich) bt J Coulson (Yorxi 
21-10. C Aatatqr (Eastbourne) w A Hill 
(Mote Park Kent) 21-16. Hnalt Ashby bt 
Shorter. 21-16. 

Chess 

UNARM GRANDMASTERS (So); (tend 
Hum V A rand (tod I v V Ivanchuk (iJKr). G 
Kasparov |FUre) u V Topalov (Bui); P SvKJtar 
(Rtrtl v V CramnBi (Rut) drawn. A Shlrov 
(Sp) Bye Laariarei Anand. hqsourgv 
CramnUi. Sfflrov 2Ht*. SvWlor 2Xib 
DELOd-re A TOUCHE JERSEY OMM 
(Si Heller); Round He D Fdindon & j 
Pleat' ett S. A KorkeB 0. G Ballon 1; | 

Clark 0. J vigta 1: A Chemiaev (Run: o. q 
W ord 1. Leader* Ward 5X: Ballon. P)^ 
ken 5: Famdon. viguo 41 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND TNI WORLD 
UCR W f Uitou a t R ad togai 1. EF Lan- 
guage ISwe) a days Hit Bnxn ziatt 
(135PB. »im 607K l BrunelSunergy iMotti) 
26 4:7 17 (1 19. S 1 5}: 3. ChusNo Racing (US) 
£6 10:31.48 (105, 389): 4, 3wedlsh Match 
(Swe) 50.9 mdra m finish; s. uent Cup 
IUS) 63.1; B. Toshiba (US) TTt 7. Innovation 
Kvanmer (Norl 161 & 8. EF Education 
(Swoi 3.160.1. 9. Silk Cut rotund. 

Hockey 

worars amof>NAM indoor club 

C*SWPI A dk (RuawilahtHm. Owl: droop 
A: SteullBl (U»») B, GrOnlngon (Noth) 3; 
nuoaebMim (Gerl 8. Slough 4; Grcmn'jtm 
i. Slough B. Huasetametni to. Suaulw 1, 


Standhnm 1. Ririflolehatm B. 2. Slough 3; 
3. Groningen 3. Oroup Bt aniracm Frank - 
tori G. C-unoo ISp) 5. Stode Fr.incaw 8. 
Edinburgh 7. Eintracht B. Francois 1; 
Campo B. Edinburgh l. !t ( a mine a. i. Em- 
iraxu B. 3. Cameo 1 3. Edinburgh 3. B d9v 
(Vienna). Wiener Neudort (AM) G. Ponty- 
pridd 2. CP Culture & Sports |Rusi 6. Pont- 
ypridd a 

Cricket 


(Auckland): 

at iMlngn 170 (A Fowl or 
65: Doull 4-35. Nash 3-41. Cairns 3-56|. 
NEW ZEALAND 
IW Inn toga lOverntghC 69-71 

M Homo c G Whin all b Mbangwa 167 

*S Fleming c Huckle b Mbnngwn IB 

N Aade c Q Fkrwer b Streak 114 

C McMillan not out -.... 7T 

C Cairns c Strang bStraak S3 

D Nash Ibw b Strang 1 

M Priest C Ronnie b Strong 16 

D Veitorl c Campbell b Strang ... ........ O 

S Doull not out .... o 

Extras (i«b. 7b. iw, 24 

Total I tar 9. 1 is mrorcl 441 

Ka6oanb69. 312.333.382.405.431.433. 
PtmOn gi St: oak 36-5-91-3. Mbangwa 
37-10-7B-3. G whitun 14-3-68-0: Strang 
IB-O-SVJ. A wmtioil 11-1-37-0: Hurtle 
13-1-66-0, Goodwin 6-0-27-0. 

O B Cowio and 6 O Randall. 


Ice Hockey 


EXPRESS CUP* nnab Ayr 3, Bracknell ?. 
NHLa Boston 1. Buffalo 1: Tampa Bey 1. 
Now Jersey 4, Toronto 2. NY Rangers 5, 
Chicago 4. Los Angeles 7: Cotorado 3, 
Phconuc 0. San J0S6 3. St LOUlB 1 

Snooker 


CHARITY CHALLBHU (Derby), 
ter llwalr J Ht a glia (Scot) w J PnrroS 
(Engl 5-4; S Hendry iScotj bt J wtilio 
(Engl 5-4. 

Swimming 

anrnsH club team cships isbcu 
port): Hera aOm freaafyte t 1. M Foster 
[Both Urtv) 22-50MC 1600m froo tyl et 
1. I Wilson ILMd3) 15.12 73. 200m f ree 
ntyfer 1. J Sailor (Edinburgh! 1.48 73 
200m bmiHMiti 1. A Whitehead 
(Coventry) 2.13 <1 aoom KuttarlTyt l. T 
Kinugosa (um») ijs. 53 loom twok- 
■trtdcee 1. N WlUoy (Bain Udhr) 56 15. 
400m tmidleyi 1. T Archer (Nava Ceniur- 
lan) 432.7S AalOOm m edle y ralen 1, 
Bam Untv 3.4*50. S tew d l e— (end o( day 
cm); 1. Bom Ufl(v6^i46rto: 2. Laeda 6.619, 
3. Edirtourgn 6JICL 

SOm IroMtytei 1. S Ralph (New. 
casual SSJEaaa. 200m fri w plii 1, C 
Huddart (Leeds) 2.00 74. 400m f r eeHyfw i 
i. L Cooper (Wigan Weeps) 4.16 33. ioo« 
1, J King [Both Univ) 
tag 03 soap butternut 1. M Fodder 
{Ports mouth Northaea) 2.12®. 20(te> 
baaketraka: 1. K Saxton (PcranKMlh 
Nortnaea) 4.12J6 (BHtwn Junior rocord) 
400m 1. H fas (POrtBlriOMh 

rtonhsea) 44632. 4x1 OOm Iroastyte 
retoyi 1, Cwomry 3 6142 Otew di B— fend 
of gay ono) 1. Pansmouih Nortnaaa 
6 335nts. 3. Leeds 6294; 3. Nava Centurion 
a.12& Oner— l t. Lauds 1S.013. 2, Ports- 
moulh Nonhwm 12.458: 3. Now CuMurian 
12J327. 

4 
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Sport in brief 


Cycling 

Britain's Chris Boardman 
was forced out oT the Tour of 
Valencia yesterday by a 
severe bout of flu. The 29- 
year -old world one-hour re- 
cord holder, who was 118th 
overall in the race, was too ill 
to start the 163km fourth 
stage from Puerto de Sagunto. 

Squash 

Peter Nlcol and Jansher 
Khan, the Pakistani he suc- 
ceeded as world No. 1, moved 
closer to a showdown with 
second wins in yesterday's 
round-robin stages of the 
Equitable Life Super Series 


finals at Hatfield's Galleria 
shopping centre, writes Rlch- 

The Scot had a 

15-10. 15-9 win over Simon 
Parke; Jansher beat Del Har- 
ris 15-9, 15-7. 

Motor Racing 

The Hon Gerald Lascelles a 
mp U r S ? ° f ? e Queen md for- 
Rkcinp re n^ ent . 0f ** Bri teh 
Sann! Dnvers Club, died in 
^ y«terday. LasceUes. 
5 iu? 731 hel Ped upgrade 
cfrcuif° ne 11110 3 " or *Sss 

American Football 

steve Bran- 
“ embe rs of the New 
Patriots, were 
rested on sexual assault 

charges in Toronto yest^J 1 


Ski Hotline 

The latest snow and 
weather reports from 

200+ resorts in Europe and T C 3 

North America. 


By phone, call: 

0891 002 006 

By fax, call; 

0897 50© 636 

cali ; 9 fu" ,‘st o* 2 00 + resorts & codes, 

0990 393 305 

Hanxtc 0890 133 345. ^ vv ^W4.Tnn Stokt. (53 

T^puardian 
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SPORTS NEWS 23 


2 J a t°h . Chelsea v Manchester United 


Vialli angles for a whale of a game 


J^LUCA VlALLT 

fed al “ e osi mas 

language 


o 

■ ^• ccrea tne English 

V A ^guace but hi, 

s do p r«f tv . J^terdav Ha 

fej&wsdS 

was clearly hop in? rii SL 
SS S d e ® ttLn e batter.^d 

SSs:"' "-SS 


?£tS'“ OU "“ rU * 


3saas£~ 


5J? sU ppmg out of bed. Sky 
5f. been promoting this uiv- 
rnii match with Pictures of 

• and United pavers 

SmSS ' 11 IT Sf ch fJther ' a nd 

ffw V kn ® ckin * one an- 
outer around, r^ast mumh 

after United’s 5-3 FA Cup vic- 
tory. the ferocious rivalry be- 


on m n th he i tW ° teams carrled 
y*aUi proba- 
“■j r remembers 11 ns a cod 

With his shaved head and 

Srn^T hl? is ^ *■<*■ half uu- 
tamerj warrior, but it was the 

S5TJS 1 ^ ve sid(? of h,s "a- 

lure which dominated yester- 

^‘ V L pre,maich chat. Time 
passed m the company of 

^„ n " ,s . w,se and co has 
cau^d him to acquire that 
Ubiquitous habit of prefacing 
uungs with "to be fair ..." To 
be all square. Chelsea must 
avenge that hammering on 
January 4 and halt a sequence 
Of two league defeats. It was 
leh to the defender Steve 
^larke to play the Clint 
fcastwood role: "It’s a matter 
of putting things right." 

Even if some at Stamford 
Bridge may have discreetly 
given up on the idea of clos- 
ing the ll-point gap between 
them and United, finishing 
runners-up would still carry 
v i all i s .-\zzurri into next sea- 
son's Champions League. 



'F* r i 

Last time United visited, blows 
were exchanged and Chelsea 
were humiliated, it still hurts, 
Paul Hayward reports. And 
if Chelsea fail to turn the tables 
today, it will prove terminal 

Thus the struggle they must 
win in their final 12 matches 
is not so much with United as 
Arsenal. Liverpool and Black- 
burn Rovers. But today's 
game is also a test or Chel- 
sea’s general upward mobility 
and Vialli's ability to out- 
think the most formidable 
tactician and motivator in the 
British game. 

Vialli describes Alex Fergu- 
son's United as having "the 
best team, best mentality and 
the best players. We are doing 

everything we can to be the 
next Manchester United and 
be successful for the next five 
or six years". He has never 
spoken to Ferguson socially 
but would like to. "He has got 
so much experience. I could 
learn some things from him." 

Vialli has learnt much al- 
ready on his own. It took him 
90 minutes to get his new 
team to Wembley with a rous- 
ing triumph over Arsenal in a 
Coca-Cola Cup semi-final. 
That champagne supernova 

evaporated at Filbert Street 
three days later when they 
were beaten 2-0 by Leicester 
City. 

Vialli turned that trauma 
nicely: "Looking on the 
bright side, it was good to lose 
that match because now I 
know the feeling. I’ll try not 
logo through it again." 

He is attempting to iron out 
the undulations in Chelsea's 
form by encouraging his play- 
ers to be a little less elaborate 
in midfield. If there is to be a 


victim of this policy shift it 
could be his compatriot Gian- 
franco Zola, who has been out 
of form and out of the Italian 
national side. 

In a three-man strike force 
Vialli wants Zola to vacate his 
favourite position just In be- 
hind the main strikers. “It’s a 
little different when you're 
not in the middle," Zola said. 
"You have to start on the side 
and go to the middle. You 
have to work that little bit 
harder but it’s not a problem 
for me." 

Zola has spoken to the Italy 
coach Cesare Maldini about 
the World Cup and is confi- 
dent he has not been ex- 
punged from Maldini ’s plans. 
"The coach knows me well," 
he said. "He knows I’m play- 
ing badly at the moment but 
it’s only a moment 1 have 
time in front of me." Like 
Clarke. Zola spoke of the 
"hurt" in the Chelsea dress- 
ing room at the immensity of 
that Cup defeat last month. 

For Frank Leboeuf the emo- 


tional hurt may have been 
compounded by a few bruises. 
He and United's David Beck- 
ham had what Bill McLaren 
might call “a bit of a disagree- 
ment” in the tunnel later. 

V ialli will be telling his 
players not to resume hostil- 
ities. "Beckham and leboeuf 
are mature enough to know 
that today's game is between 
Chelsea and Manchester 
United, not Frank and David. 
We have to be aggressive, 
press them on everything, but 
with fair play. We have to 
tackle, we have to be tough, 
but I hope we don't see any- 
thing nasty.” 

The Italian perspective on 
English football has not 
changed much. Or not Vial- 
li’s. anyway. "You have to 
work your socks off, you have 
to be strong mentally and 
physically," he said. The 
same message will be con- 
veyed to his players at 
brunch-time. For Chelsea the 
chips — and the fish — are 
down. 


Baobab 
cure for 
blood 
letting 


Football Diary 


Martin Thorpe 


Disappointment 

and desire drive 
immaculate Irwin 


Michael Walker on the hidden side of 
Manchester United’s distinguished No.3 


I T was hard to know 
where to look. At one end 
of Manchester United’s 
training pitch Paul 
Scholes was shooting with 
mesmerising accuracy and 
power and Roy Keane was 
kicking then hobbling. At the 
other end Denis Irwin was 
running In circles, forlornly 
chasing a football denied him 
by half a dozen team-mates. 

Keane and Scholes were a 
fascinating sight but the eves 
were drawn to Irwin's fruit- 
less pursuit because this was 
more, this was a first. Irwin 
never looks ruffled on a foot- 
ball pitch; he is as neat as bis 
primary-school haircut 
But then this was only 
trai n i n g, the morning after 
the Tyketastic Barnsley night 
before. -though Irwin offered 
another surprise to add to the 
sight of him fumbling for the 
ball. Asked what the mood 
was post-Barnsley, he repied: 
"Disappointment" 

It was his first word of the 
interview but surprisingly it 
was not the last time he 
would use it with reference to 
his career. He clearly feels 
that disappointment is a 
theme of bis professional life 
which so far has yielded four 
Premiership winners’ medals 
(a fifth is in the offing), two 
FA Cup winners 1 medals, one 
League Cup. one European 
Cup Winners’ Cup medal. 47 
Republic of Ireland caps and 
presumably a healthy bank 
balance. 

"As a successful team you 
are going to have unsuccess- 
ful periods as well.’’ Irwin 

said when explaining the 
hunger at Old Trafford. “It’s 
how you cope with those. I 
think the desire here comes 
from everybody, I think if you 
don’t have it the manager will 
soon have you on your way. 

“But over the last eight 
years we have had a lot of fail- 


ure as wdL We’ve lost two 
leagues, lost two League 
Cups, lost an FA. Cup, and 
there is a reeling you get after 
losing or when you miss out 
as we did at West Ham that 
year." He was referring of 
course to the very last day of 
season 1994-95 when United 
were held 1-1 at Upton Park 
and lost the title by one point 
to Blackburn. 

There was no self-pity in 
Irwin’s voice, and similar ly, 
in assessing his international 
days, he recalled the "relaxed, 
good-time atmosphere of the 
Jack Charlton era" but he also 
remembered the bad winnwnta 

“It’s unfortunate really, we 
just missed out on a lot of 


Irwin agreed 
that the feeling 
within the club 
is that this is 
the year 


Europ ean qualification. Eng- 
land pipped us one year and 
then we were in a play-off 
with Holland. Then we just 
missed out in a play-off with 
Belgium; it was a very big dis- 
appointment for me, because 
it was probably my last World 
Cup. It’s fair to say I’ve had a 
lot of disappointment. ’ ’ 

Fair, perhaps, but rarely 
identified, although in the 
past Irwin has pinpointed the 
blurring of success and fail- 
ure. Rejected at 20 by Billy 
Bremner at Leeds, he nearly 
signed for Chesterfield rather 
than Oldham and thus would 
not have faced Alex Ferguson 
or United In Oldham's Cup 
run eight years ago. Those 
impressive performances led 


to his £625,000 transfer — 
pound for pound, Ferguson 
rates Irwin alongside Peter 
Schmeichel (£550,000) and 
Eric Cantona (£1,200,000) as 
value for money — and when 
his present contract expires 
in a year and a half, he will 
have spent a decade at United. 

He will be approaching his 
34th birthday then and, judg- 
ing by his second-half display 
in the Cup at Barnsley after 
he came on as a substitute for 
Brian McGlair. when his posi- 
tional play and passing were 
typically immac ulate, he will 
still be in possession of the 
red No. 3 shirt. He win wear It 
today at Chelsea and again in 
midweek when United 
resume their longing for 
Europe in Monaco. 

Irwin’s last kick in Europe 
was a painfhl one; inflicted by 
Feyenoord’s Paul Bos veil it 
brought him a two-month lay- 
off. But one benefit of Bos 
velfs assault is that the expe- 
rienced Irwin Is fresh just as 
United’s season reaches its 

rlimat 

“Every game you play for 
this club is a big game, even 
pre-season friendlies, and 
we’re always up for It We 
have a few coming: Chelsea, 
Sheffield Wednesday and 
West Ham in the league, and 
then Monaco. Well not be 
underestimating them." 

Expectation, though. Is that 
United will progress and ulti- 
mately win the trophy. Nor Is 
it only external anticipation. 
Irwin agreed that after their 
defeat of Juventus, foe feeling 
within the club is that this is 
the year. Indeed, he would 
take domestic failure today if 
it meant European success 

tomorrow. 

"A lot of our fans would 
like us to win the European 
Cup. It took years to win the 
league and it’s been 30 years 
since the European Cup- To 
win something would be nice, 
to win the European Cup 
would be extra nice. A disap- 
pointment would be not win- 
ning anything." 



Fresh challenge . . . Denis Irwin says United will not underestimate any team, starting at Chelsea today wgelfrhjch 


Villa lose Evans and their shirt sponsor 


Peter White 


A STON VILLA were hit 
MwL bv a double whammy 
^kyesterday when their 
assistant manager Allan 
Evans left amid controversy 
and the club lost their shirt 

^'statement from Villa said 

that Evans had left after talks 
with the new manager John 
Gregory and the directors but 
Evans said last night I did 

not want to leave. I was asked 
to leave, there is no doubt 
about that” 

Evans was assistant to tne 
fiimiAr manager Brian Little 



and became caretaker for a few 
boors on Tuesday after Little 
resigned, but after declaring 
that he would apply for. the job 
mil-time be found that Gregory 
had been installed. 

Earlier AST, whose shirt 
sponsorship deal is worth 
£1 million a year to Vflla, de- 
cided not to take up a three- 
year option once the initial 
three-year term has expired. 

AST is a subsidiary of the 
Korean company Samsung, 
which has been severely hit 
by the financial crisis in foe 
Far East Its UK sales man- 
ager Mark Hughes said: "We 
have enjoyed an excellent 
relationship with Villa since 


A N Other 


we entered into the agree- 
ment and under different cir- 
cumstances we would have 
had no hesitation in continu- 
ing our involvement with 
what has been a very success- 
ful partnership." 

Hie end of the contract 
comes against this week’s un- 
healthy backdrop of the de- 
parture of Little, the club’s 
slide towards the relegation 
zone and a share price which 
has dropped from £11.75 to £6 
in the past 12 months. 

The West- Brom defender 
Shane Nicholson was yester- 
day charged by the Football 
Association for refusing to 
take a drugs test 


Albion, meanwhile, have 
appointed Oxford United’s as- 
sistant manager Malcolm 
Crosby as first-team coach, 
and Huddersfield's manager 
Peter Jackson and his assis- 
tant Terry Yorath have 
signed two-year contracts to 
stay at the dub. 

The Everton goalkeeper 
Neville Southall has joined 
Stoke City on a month’s loan 
and is expected to make his 
debut in the Potteries derby 
against Port Vale tomorrow. 

Manchester United have for 
the second time switched the 
kick-off of their Good Friday 
game against Liverpool It 
will now start at 5pm. 


Jimmy Hagan, foe former 
Derby, Sheffield United and 
England forward, died yester- 
day aged 79. Hagan also man- 
aged Benfica. 

• The Doncaster Rovers gen- 
eral manager Mark Weaver 
has registered himself as a 
non-contract player with foe 
league's bottom club. 

The fans fear that Weaver, 
whose background is on the 
commercial side, intends to 
make his league debut before 
the end of foe season. Weaver, 
35. whose playing experience 
is confined to local football 
said he had only done it to 
help foe reserves out in an 
emergency. 


Performance of t he week: 
Scott Jones (Bapsley), 
whose two goals on 
Wednesday hastened foe 
departure of" Manchester 
United from the FA Cup. 


THIS modest, slightly built 
midfielder from Montrose 
was an unlikely football 
hero. He was a competent 
rather than a tenacious 
tackier, he was not espe- 
cially quick' and his ball 
firing were good but not 
outstanding. Yet he won 
foe highest club honours at 
home and abroad, follow- 
ing his mentor from pool- 
side to woolpack and on 
to leafy glory, pansing 
only briefly to sniff a white 

rose. Later he went for a 
trot 


Last i seek: Boy McFarland 
(Tranmere Rovers, Derby 
County, Bradford City. Derby 
Couqty)- 


Scottish Premier Division 

Lowly Hibs no pushovers for leaders Celtic 


Patrick Olefin 


.TIC’s new status as 
leaders and cham- 
pionship favourites win be 
tested at Easter Road today by 
a Hibernian lenm scrapping 
to avoid relegation. Though 
bottom of the table, they drew 
1-1 at Dundee United recently 
and were within two minutes 
of boldine Rangers to a point 
Still without a win under 
Alex McLeish,- Hibs win field 
Grant Brebner, a 20-year-old 
midfielder on loan from Man- 
chester United, but not Pat 
McGinlay. who has a good 


scoring record against Celtic 
but is still suspended. 

"We are returning to a 
place where we lost our open- 
ing league match. They are 
fighting and it will be hard,** 
said Celtic’s coach Wim Jan- 
sen, who welcomes back foe 
defender Alan Stubbs and 
midfielder Jackie McNamara- 

Doubtless he will be keep- 
ing an ear on events at Ibrox. 
where third-placed Rangers 
face Hearts, two points above 
them and second to Celtic 
only on goal difference. 

The Rangers manager Wai- 
ter Smith was surprised to 
discover that Paul Gascoigne 


might yet play a part It was 
tbought foe England mid- 
fielder would be out for a fort- 
night but foe ankle he hurt at 
Kilmarnock on Tuesday was 
put in plaster only as a pre- 
caution. Brian Laudrup is 
doubtful with a calf injury 
and Gordon Durie. released 
from hospital only yesterday 
after suffering severe concus- 
sion in a clash of heads at Kil- 
marnock, will be rested for a 
month. 

Hearts are at fun strength 
with the defender Dave 
McPherson, who missed their 
2-1 victory over Aberdeen in 
midweek, back after injury. 


Premiership preview 


Collymore pledge 
for Gregory’s day 


Ian Ross 


D oug ellis, foe Aston 
Villa chairman, may 
have his feults but poor 
timing had not seemed to be 
among them. But whether 
Brian Little jumped ship or 
was helped overboard by one 
of Ellis’s backslaps of 
reassurance is now of no 
consequence. 

Today Villa Park belongs to 
bis successor. John Gregory, 
but for how long remains to 
be seen. Certainly he could 
not have asked for a more en- 
ticing opening encounter 
than a visit from Liverpool. 

Villa's striker Stan Colly- 
more. who left Anfield under a 
cloud last year, will need to 
make an impact too under new 
management 'Tve bad a lot of 
sla tings this week,” he told 
Sky Sports Centre last night 
"If people continue to criticise 
me then so be it but I want to 
play for Aston Villa, do well 
and font is the top and bottom 
of the situation. 1 know where 
my allegiances lie and I look 
forward to the day of ramming 
it down people’s throats." 

There could not be a better 
time to face the Merseyside 
underachievers. Monday 
night's draw against Everton 
not only ended Liverpool's 


realistic chances of overhaul- 
ing Manchester United but 
also saw Robbie Fowler added 
to their casualty list 

Patrik Berger’s untimely 
talk of a transfer to Benfica 
was slapped down by his man- 
ager Roy Evans, who said: “I 
would rather he rolled up his 
sleeves and fought for his 
place.” At least Gregory has 
been saved the delicate deci- 
sion of whether to play Savo 
Milosevic; the Yugoslav has 
knee-ligament damage. 

Martin Hiden will wear a 
Leeds shirt for the first time 
against Southampton at El- 
land Road after his £1.5 mil- 
lion midweek arrival from 
Rapid Vienna. Gary Speed 
returns to Goodlson for the 
first time in Newcastle 
colours and will not be 
greeted like a prodigal son. 

Tottenham take on Bolton 
tomorrow in the knowledge 
that their England forward 
Darren Anderton, who has 
had surgery in Germany to 
repair his groin injury, may 
play again in three weeks. 

Jurgen Klinsmann returns 
to the Spurs line-up less than 
four weeks after breaking his 
jaw at Barnsley and the Alge- 
rian International Moussa 
Saib takes a bow after his 
£43 million move from Valen- 
cia in Spain this week. 


lOOTBALL'S recent 
hot-seat shuffle has 
severely reduced foe 
reasons for managers to 
feel safe in their jobs. Road 
Gullit's sacking dispelled 
the myth that they are 
judged on results. As did 
John Gregory’s appoint- 
ment at Aston Villa. 

Brian Little's departure 
from Villa Park plunged a 
dagger in the back of the 
notion that you are safe if 
you are friends with the 
chairman. And Steve 
Gritt’s exit at Brighton 
demonstrated that even 
though you saved an ailing 
club from an early death In 
the Vanvhaii Conference, 
an old boy is judged more 
likely to spark life. 

So how is a manager to 
stop worrying about the 
whim of change? 4 *In 
Europe you can spend hours 
going through the reasons 
for a defeat,” muses Bur- 
kina Faso's coach Philippe 
Troossder. “But sometimes 
it isn’t necessary to explain 
something. I have come to 
appreciate that in Africa. 
When we lose, we go and sit 
under a baobab tree. 
There’s a certain type of 
magic there.” 

The “argument free” is 
where the region’s village 
elders gather to resolve 
problems. Perhaps the 
League Managers' Associa- 
tion should urge wide- 
spread planting in club 
bo ardrooms nationwide. 

jOES the fret that Brian 
'Laudrup preferred to 
clean up with a lucrative 
move to Chelsea rather 
than the Netherlands Show 
that he prefers Hash to 
Ajax? 

T HOSE looking for omens 

far RngiawH wimitngthp 

World Cup again this year 
need look no farther than 
Chris Farlowe. An obscure 
link? Yet the Sixties war- 
bler was No. 1 in the charts 
that famous day in 1966 
with out Of Time. 

Long out of fashion. Far- 
lowe is making a comeback 
with a new single ready for 
the finals in France, a cover 
of the Small Faces hit. All 
or Nothing. Sorry, did we 
say looking for omens, or 
clu tching at straws? 

[EVER mind tomor- 
row’s countryside 
demo. Swindon are set to 
bold their own against 
Bury today with a side that 
Includes Bullock, Hay, 
Co we, oh, and McDonald. 

C OULD Barnsley’s ship 
be coming in? They last 
won foe FA Cup in 1912, 
beating Bolton, Spurs and 
Manchester United on the 
way. It was also the year 
the Titanic sank. 

This season Barnsley 
have reached the sixth 
round by beating, yes. Bol- 
ton. Spurs and Manchester 
United. And Titanic is the 
Film of the Year. 

The Diary is not claiming 
exclusivity with this statis- 
tic. It was first heard on 
Channel 4’s Under the 
Moon. But we can reveal 
that the link between the 
upturn in Barnsley's for- 
tunes and the downturn of 
the great liner goes even 
deeper — the season Barns- 
ley won promotion to foe 
Second Division — 1980-81 
— also saw the release of 
the film Raise the Titanic. 


ICE are set to link 

_ Sasa Currie with AttUio 
Lombardo while still chas- 
ing Temuri Ketsbaia. Is the 
bald truth that they are 
hoping to get some Mill mi- 
nium Dome money? 

M ISPXRNTS of the week: 

“It would be nice to get 
four winners’ me a ls” — 
Cheltenham’s ever-hungry 
Clive Walker in the Bucks 
Advertiser. And in the “10 
years ago" column from 
last Saturday’s Shrewsbury 
Town programme comes 
this: “Vic Kasnle latched 
on to a Brian Williams 
header and curled a fine 
200-yard shot past Digby.” 
By the reckoning of 
Andrew Muir, who spotted 
this unique version of foe 
long-ball game, 200 yards 
from goal at Gay Meadow 
puts Kasnle by the traffic 
lights ou the English 
Bridge or on the end of plat- 
form four at the railway 
station, depending on 
which end he scored. 

lAfHATs the difference 
VV between Aston Villa 
and the Six Million Dollar 
Man? Villa have spent four 
times as much and still 
nee d rebuilding. 

A ND what’s the differ- 
ence between Dermoi 
Gallagher and Colin 
Hendry? Gallagher's 
missed more penalties. 




West Indies v England: fourth Test, first day 
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Bourda control . . . Brian Lara drives to pass his half-centnry 
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Mike Sehr^y reports on Wgruelling dayfor Atherton’s men in Georgetown ' s * 

Chanderpaul and ^ ^ 

Lava punish early fhi 

England errors 




PHOTOGRAPH: LAUHENCE GRIFFITHS 


I T IS a Test-matth tradi- 
tion in - Georgetown i 
Cricket dob's wonderful 
old wooden pavilion at 
Bourda that as soon as a 
century-maker completes his 
tnn<ng « r his name is embla- . 
zoned on an honours board. | 
Four; years ago, when Eng- 1 
land last played West Indies 
in Guyana, the signwriter 
was a busy tmn as Mike Ath- 
erton, Brian Lara and Jimmy 
Adams ■ all made big hun- 
dreds. He must have been 
busily preparing his brushes , 
yesterday after tea as Lara j 
and Shivnarine Chanderpaul 

wifldA En gland pay for Triiiwed-l 

chances and a high-risk selec- 
tion policy. . 

With Lara winning the toss 1 
for the first time in the series, ; 
West Indies lost both openers 
cheaply and were made to 
work hard for their runs be- 
fore lunch. - 

But in the afternoon, as the' 
sun beat down like a black- 
smith's hammer on an anvil, 
the England bowlers were 
roasted as Lara and Chancier- j 
paul. carefully at first and : 
then expansively, put ! 
together a third-wicket part- 
nership of 159. Even at that 
early stage their stand threat- 
ened to take the game away 
from England. 

; With scores of 55, 17, 42 and 
47 on poor pitches in the two 
Trinidad Tests, Lara has been 
quietly effective rather than 
spectacular. But yesterday's 
93 brought the first signs of 
the return of the great de- 
structive batsman, an In- 
nings that was chanceless 
over the course of 256 minutes 
until he smeared Robert 
Croft’s off-spin to extra cover 
where Graham Thorpe com- 
pleted a spectacular catch.. 

In all Lara hit 13 fours and 
two sixes, one pulled merci- 
lessly to the leg side when 
Dean Headley dropped the 
merest smidgeon short and 
the other, off Croft, achieving 
splashdown In the Sandals In- 
flatable swimming pool at 
deep mldwicket. Sojne of 


O 

When we’ve 
sorted out 
the world it’s 
been done 
late at night 
over bottles 
of vodka, 
and never 
out on the 
streets. And 
that’s ended 
up being 7r 
just enough 
forme. 

Sarah 

Fitzpatrick, 

22, on the 
politics of me 


Lara's strokeplay off Phil Tuf- 
neU's left-arm spin bordered 
on the disdainful- 

Meanwhile Chanderpaul, 

I who made his debut as a teen- 
ager in that century-studded 
Test four years ago, twice 
benefited from misses of very 
.different degrees of difficulty 
at second slip by Alec Stew- 
art, both chances coming off 
Angus Fraser. After 75 overs 
he had maria 74 as West Indies 
reached 226 for three, 
i i At that stage Carl Hooper. 

! who tiari announced Himcplf 
by biffing Tufnell for a 
straight six, was on 18. 

- The missed chances were 
expensive. The first, before 
lunch when Chanderpaul had 
made only nine, was straight- 
' forward as he pushed tenta- 
' lively outside off stump; the 
second, when 54 immediately 
after tea, was low and away to 
Stewart's left but even so the 
fielder almost held on to it In 
all Chanderpaul had hit 10 
fours and a six in reaching 
his 74. 

There is a well-worn old 
to do with not mend- 
ing things if they ain't broke, 
and it might well come back 
to haunt England. They 
looked to he in line to pay a 
heavy price for changing a 
three-seamer strategy, con- 
ceived before the tour, that 
had brought them success in 
Trinidad little more than a 
week previously. 

Seduced by the prospect of 
a dry crusty pitch, England 
opted to place their bowling 
eggs into the spin basket by 
picking both Croft and Tuf- 
nell, making room by omit- 
ting Andy Caddick from their 
twelve. 

That left the pace bowling 
in the bands of Fraser and 


Scoreboard 


S L Campbell c Russell b Headley — JO 
SCVfllBamsc Thorpe b Fraser M 

*B C Lara c Thorpe b Cron ... ~ 

S Chanderpaul not out 

C L Hooper no! out j® 

Extras 18 

Total (tor 3. 76.1 overs) **® 

FMef wildcats: IB. 38. 1B7. 

Ta ban J C Adams, to WBI lams. C E L 

Ambrose. I R Bishop. D Ronmorliw. C A 
Walsh. 

BMLAMDD: *M A Atharton. A J SMwarL M 
A Butcher. N Husain. QP Thorpe. MR 

Ramprekasn, tfl C Russell. R D B Cratl, D 
W Headley. ARC Fraser. P CR Tutnell. 
Umpires! S A Bucknor and □ B Hair. 


Headley. Time and the 
Bourda weather will tell, but 
that would seem to be a 
flawed plan as it ignores the 
fact that frequently a pitch 
which helps spinners will 
also assist pace bowlers as 
well, only quicker and 
nastier. 

This pitch offered some 
pace and good bounce — the 
sort West Indies might have 
exploited had they bowled 
first — and there Is no reason 
to suppose that it will change 
as the match goes an, except 
for the bounce to become 
more variable. 

Already the ball is breaking 
through the crust and al- 
though West Indies included 
Din ana th Ramnarine at the 
expense of the paceman 
Nixon McLean, it is conceiv- 
able the leg-spinner might not 
get a bowL Courtney Walsh 
and Curtly Ambrose may 
prove lethal on this track; the 
local X-ray department has 
surely been alerted. 

Headley, in particular, and 
Fraser toiled manfully with- 
out quite maintaining the djs- 


Lara showed the first signs of 
the great destructive batsman 
he is with this chanceless 93 


cipline of the previous 
matches. But with Mark 
Butcher little more than a 
makeweight seamer, England 
unquestionably were a me- 
dium-pacer tight — although 
this is a self-inflicted problem 
with the balance of the side 
caused by the absolute insis- 
tence that Stewart does not 
keep wicket 

The p utting thing is that 
England would probably have 
no hesitation in reverting to 
the old balance If they should 
require a last-ditch effort in 
the final Test in Antigua, so 
why are they reluctant now? 
Certainly any runs Stewart 
gets as an opener, as opposed 
to a No. 3. are negated by the 
thin state of the attack. 

The risks inherent In this 
were underlined before the 
first hour was up. Headley 
having received two official 
warnings for encroaching on 
to the pitch during his follow- 
through. One more indiscre- 
tion from him and England 
would be down to a single 
seamer for the duration of the 
inning s. 

By that time, though. Fra- 
ser had already had Stuart 
Williams brilliantly caught 
low down by Thorpe at first 
slip, who somehow kept his 
eye on the ball as Stewart an- 
ticipating it might not carry, 
dived across his line of sight 
Thorpe has had his problems 
at slip in the past but he is a 
high-class and refreshingly 
undemonstrative catcher 
now. 

Seven overs later, with the 
total on 38. Headley took a 
well deserved wicket when 
Sherwin Campbell, who had 
never looked at ease, at- 
tempted to evade a short ball 
but failed to withdraw his bat 
in time. The ball found the 
edge and Jack Russell com- 
pleted the catch. For England, 
until Lara's riistniccni that 
was as good as it got. 
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Set by Araucaria 
Meftod Soh« ttedhes andfttte 


wise, wtTemvsr they go, 

A Sorry for defence of ancient 
text (7) 

B (P’s more usual) Go: say 
"usual" next (7) 

c Fish, if that's the Queen’s — 

they legislate (9) 

D Pollard, bird In nest? Make 
abdicate? (7) 


Butler's work before that's 

on man's end (7) 

Half of tetter tom forone to 
mend (7) 

Don't stop talking, 
equatorial state (5) 


Knowledge always turns 
across from G (5) 

Resin maker, canticles 
transferred (3,6) 

Ruth was getting nip from 
great old bird (7) 

Trimmer has to talk about a 

blue {?) 

Flower, gold In ring, takes 
up from coup (?) 

Talking like a church In 

quarry spied (7) 

Queen’s foot first a tree's 
insecticide (7) and horse is 
wild: I'm one, the first in 
Lent (12) 

(Jocular) You beasts! Swap 

loot with Trent (6,3) 

Glue up Web? Big shoes or 
bigger hat (4,3) 

Grandly shod, got drunk: 

that's gain in that (3-6) 

Posh friend frequently Is 
overhead (2,5) 

Promtee to the Spanish. A 

2 ^S£r* Disney 

H'°° d 30,311 
gold box has made (12) 

Just one changed at first for 

Pracwusjadefe-S) 

Tougfv with naught to right, 
around it swayed (4.6) 
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